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PREFACE. 



Atl eulogy of a work that has been constantly read and ad- 
mired for two centuries and a half must be superfluous. The 
author of these Essays himself thought that ' ' they come home 
to men's business and bosoms. " Mr. Hallam, than whom no 
judge is more competent, says ^*the transcendent strength of 
Bacon's mind is visible in the whole tenor of these Essays.... 
They are deeper and more discriminating than any earlier, or 
almost any later work in the English language, full of recon- 
dite observation long matHt^^^d carefully sifted*... Few 
books are more quoted, an(}, wmT is not always the case with 
such books, we may add that few are more generally read.... 
It would be derogatory to a man of the slightest claim to po- 
lite letters, were he unacquainted with the Essays of Bacon. 
It is indeed little worth while to read this or any other book 
for reputation sake ; but very few in our language so well 
repay the pains, or afford more nourishment to the thoughts." 

The editor of this volume has long entertained the opinion 
expressed by that eminent critic that these Essays ' ' might be 
judiciously introduced into a sound method of education that 
should make vsisdom rather than mere knowledge its object. " 
He has been called upon to publish an edition of them for the 
use of the pupils of the French University who study the Eng- 
lish language and literature ; and he has ambitiously aspired to 
extend the sphere of his utility to the youth of Great Britain, 
to whom alone the wisdom and beauty, contained in these 
Essays, should not remain unknown and to whose special 
use he has adapted this volume. Might it not be employed with 
more than ordinary utility as a text book in the upper classes 
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of our public schools? Would it not admirably blend with the 
study of the ancients, with the thoughts and sentiments of 
whom it is replete? It would scarcely reflect less light than it 
received. 

The reader may natoralLy bt ttftcted to inquire why the 
previous editions of Bacon's Essays may not effectaally attain 
the desired end. The editor would respectfully observe that 
this work, which much requires notes and illustrations, has 
fiever, he believes, been published Ib England with, any, un- 
IcBB indeed we gratuitously consider as. such the translation 
of the Latin quAtations ocMitained in it,., or notes so few and so 
tnsignificaat that they need scarcely be adduced as an excep- 
tion. Nor has the editor ever seen even aa explanation of its 
obsolete ocuausuaL terms;, no uanecessary assistance to the 
general English reader, unacquainted with the writers of the 
Elkabethan age. Does not Bacon require aad deserve comment 
as much as. his great contemporary Shakspeare,, the volume of 
rviibose text ha^ been exceeded by that of his commentators? It 
islhiadefideacy the editor haaptincipally attempted to supply. 

He hsfi chiefly directed his attenUoa to the following points : 
«. the accnracy aC the text; 2L presenting instructive notes 
that may really elucidate the text; 3. offering the reader a 
faithful narrative of Bacoa's eventful life. 

Text. To secure thfiracGucacy of the text,, the editor has col- 
lajted various ed^a& of this vwork; he has found those con- 
ttamed i» Bacon's works nearly similar^ except in the punctua- 
tien, and tolerably coirect. U is but. justice to add that the 
extraordinary cats bestowed ea Mr. Basil Montagu's edition , 
m6 the profouad knowledge and consummate skill of this 
gentleman render his edition the most ^mhiahbe. It has served 
as the edition q! refereaoe,, the guide. 

Itis peitaps bat jast to state here that the inaccuracy of the 
<eKi of that popular editions of Bacon's Essays is scarcely ere- 
.dH)le* Unskilful persons have frec^ently modernized Bacon's 
teagnage by altering his wards and stilL oftener allov^ed such 
. nuss^rjats t^ escape ascendeE the se&sa ttniiit^gjihle.| 
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The foUowiog are a few spedmens of old words that have 
heeo moderaized : Essay E. Preoccupaie altiered to preoccupji; 
JBflsay VI. Obtam chaoged to aUain; XVI. Ckmsent to opt- 
iMon; XXIL Declin^iioa 'mU> declining; XXIII. Sametckat 
to Mometinm; XXVU. Aoersatwn foe aversion; XXXVI. Sprites 
coaTcrted iato sfirHs; XLI. MisUke perverted to dislike, 
ete., etc. 

The misprints materially inorease the difficulty of the text 
and sometimes cottpletely obscura ii» nay render it utterly 
unintelligible. Some few tnaiafflifflff of these misprints follow. 
In Essay IV. Irrevocable is become irrecoverable ; cracuious 
for oraculous; IX. bear for beat; U. mete for mate; death for 
dearth; XXi. Mgoe for Argue; XXIL fM for soil; 
XXXVI. riddled for bridUd ; XLL jpotns for paiurn ; 
XLV. /09/5 for feevle; XLVL carl|f for yellow; LII. soctetff for 
«al«e(y.; LVI. figure for /SniKr; LVU. rain for rum; etc. 

The text of the present vohime is as correct as attention 
and paiBB^taldiig can. render it. 

iVbtesv The anaotatioas^ being entirely a novel feature in 
the vfork, may pcM'haps be entitled to some indulgence. But 
it may with truUi be affirmed that they have been prepared 
with great care and no inconsiderable labour. For all the 
extracts from the ancients or modems the editor ha? consulted 
tiie engiaals and he confidently tnistft he has thus aveided 
mmqm^\kMy a grievous fault but toa comooo, and that has 
a dcRBbie iajury in iC ; far it is no leaa prejudkiai to the iaexptf- 
rieiieeiA'readep than to t&e mnqMled author. 

R 1MB been Hie edHev'ar aiiik ta preseai such notes a& may 
elicidaAe tte tMt^ readerittg ii mere iateUigible».more instruct- 
ive or mere iaiterestiBg* He has endeavoured ta ae<iuaint the 
reader to virhom or wfaait tbe aothinr aUsdes when the t^t 
does not afford the information. When the paesag^ ia knpar- 
tsftit h& kas ofteD exhibitied the lot of the-autiiOEity ^mted. 
Of tMs th0 notes ti> 893079 h B* XID^ XV tpa^p. '29), 
XXVn ^iote»>, XXXV, XL^ XLI, XUt, UV, LVIIIpay 
perhaps afford foir sipedmfliis. . ; 
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It will probably be objected to some of them (for instance, 
those of pages 49, 96, 443, 436, 443, 480, 486, 493, etc.) that 
they are too simple and that they treat of matters too well 
known to require comment. But it must be remembered that 
books are written, not for the learned but for the unlearned, 
those who do not know ; and that this edition is intended 
chiefly for youth, for learners of two different countries, 
England and France; to whom the history of one of the 
two countries is less familiar than the other. 

The editor has, at times, although rarely, ventured to com- 
bat as erroneous some of the doctrines or opinions of the Es- 
says ; he deemed this a duty in a book destined for youth, into 
whose minds no wrong notions should be wittingly inculcated. 
Of this kind are the notes of pages 46, 55, 65, 69, 78. 

The notes contained in this volume being his own, the editor 
is bound to accept the responsability of the whole. When he 
did not deem himself sufficiently learne.d he had recourse to 
the learning of others , both books and men. With the assist- 
ance of these united , he hopes he has rendered Bacon's Es- 
says intelligible to all cultivated minds , more instructive to 
youth and more interesting to the general reader. 

Indocti discant et ament memlnisse periti. 

The editor has derived much assistance from the learned 
notes to the Sermones Fiddes , found in the Latin edition of 
Bacon's Philosophical Works, edited by Monsieur Bouillet, tlie 
author of the Dictionnaire universel d'histoire et de giographie. 
Of these notes, on which great and conscientious care has been 
bestowed, the editor has availed himself frequently ; but as the 
present edition is not designed for the same class of readers he 
has necessarily increased tenfold the number and extent of 
his annotations. 

Pfotice of Bacon. The notice of the author of the Essays is 
somewhat extensive in proportion to the work itself. But the 
editor did not deem it allowable to present too limited a nar- 
rative of the life and works of one of the greatest ornaments 
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of his country and ol mankind, Ihe lather of ezperijnental 
phiioflophy and science. Nor could the aiosi succinct account 
be justifiable in passing over in silence the varioua Uads of 
merit of the i^iilosopher and moralist or the ernmof the man. 
The name of Bacon is destined to* all eteraity 

To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

The editor has aimed at perfect impartiality ; but he has not 
been unmindful of Ihe revf reaiial affection due to< departed 
genius^ to intellectual greatneas. He has^ as frequeaiUy as pofr* 
sibie, allowed Bacon to speak for himself and ia his own Ian* 
guage, by quotations from his published letters. Thia is, in 
reality, " holdiog the mirror up to nature" and^ aait weroy 
reflecting the lineaments as they arise. 

For the character of Bacon's principal works the editor has 
presented the opinions of the most competent persons, each in 
his special department, whose name and works he has quoted. 
These are some of the most illustrious names in modern lite- 
rature and science, Dugald Stewart, Sir John Herschel , Sir 
James Mackintosh, Mr. Hallam. 

In the life of Bacon the editor has frequently quoted the 
names of Lord Campbell and Mr. Macaulay ; but he has been 
unable , from a fear of tiresome repetition, to do so every time 
he has conveyed their ideas, or expressed their sentiments. 
He hopes this general acknowledgment will be deemed a 
sufficient apology for the omission. He is likewise indebted to 
Mr. Basil Montagu's life and sometimes to Mallet's ; but still 
more to Bacon's letters. He is also under considerable obli- 
gation to Monsieur Cousin, who is an ardent admirer of our 
author, and who kindly placed at the editor's disposal several 
curious editions of Bacon in his valuable library attheSorbonne. 

By this means the editions of the Essays of 4598, of 4643 
and of 4 625 have been examined ; and the editor, when he 
penned the few lines in the Notice on the pamphlet against the 
Earl of Essex and those on the Apology, had these two curious 
books in his hands. The titles of these two volumes, as given 
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at page 9, were transcribed verbatim from the original edi- 
tions themselves and the ancient orthography has been faith- 
fully preserved. 

To the personal kindness of the eminent philosopher the 
editor is likewise indebted for some curious facts but little 
known, such as Bacon's visit to Italy and his fruitless applica* 
tion for admission as a member of the Roman Academy of the 
Lincei. 

The editor fondly cherishes the hope that this small volume 
may contribute to familiarize the youth of both Great Britain 
and France with the author's favourite work, the Essays , 
and with the name , life and writings of that immortal genius, 
Francis Bacon. 
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FRANCIS BACON. 



Francis Bacon, the subject of the following memoir, was 
the youngest son of highly remarkable parents. His father, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, was an eminent lawyer and for twenty 
years Keeper of the Seals and Privy Counsellor to Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir Nicholas was styled by Camden Mcriscomiliis 
alterum columen; he was the author of some unpublished dis- 
courses on law and politics and of a commentary on the mi- 
nor prophets. He discharged the duties of his high office with 
exemplary propriety and wisdom ; he preserved through life 
the integrity of a good man and the moderation and simpli- 
city of a great one. He had inscribed over the entrance of bis 
hall at Gorhambury the motto mediocria firma; and when the 
Queen in a progress paid him a visit there, she remarked to 
him that his house was too small for him. *^ Madam," answered 
the Lord Keeper, *' my house is well, but it is you that have 
made me too great for my house. '' This anecdote has been 
preserved by his son ' , who, had he as carefully retained the 
lesson of practical wisdom it contained, might have avoided 
the misfortunes and sorrows of bis checkered life. 

Bacon's mother, Ann Cooke, was the daughter of Sir An- 
thony Cooke, tutor to King Edward the Sixth ; like the young 
ladies of her time, like Lady Jane Grey, like Queen Eliza- 
beth, she received an excellent classical education ; her sister, 

* Bacon'f Apophthegms. 

1 A. 



2 NOTICE 

Lady Burleigh was pronounced by Roger Ascham, Queen Eli- 
zabeth's preceptor, to be, vsdth the exception of Lady Jane Grey, 
the best Greek scholar among the young women of England '. 
Anne Cooke, the future Lady Bacon, corresponded in Greek 
with Bishop Jewel and translated from the Latin this divine's 
Apologia; a task which she performed so well that it is said 
the good prelate could not discover an inaccuracy or suggest 
an alteration. She also translated from the Italian a volume of 
sermons on fate and free-will, wriltea by Bernardo Ochino, 
an Italian reformer. Francis Baoon, the youngest of five sons, 
inherited the classical learning and taste of both his parents. 

He was born at York House, in the Strand, London, on the 
twenty second of January 4564 . His health, when he was a 
boy, was delicate; a circumstance which may perhaps ac- 
count for his early love of sedentary pursuits and probably the 
early gravity of his demeanour. Queen Elizabeth, he tells us, 
took particular delight in *' trying him with questions" when 
he was quite a child and was so much pleased with the sense 
and manliness of his answers that she used jocularly to call 
him ^* her young lord Keeper of the Seals. " Bacon himself 
relates that while he was a boy the queen once asked him his 
age; the precocious courtier readily replied that he *' was juil 
two years younger than her happy reign. " He is said also 
When very young to have stolen away from his play-fellows in 
order to investigate the cause of a singular echo in St. Jamea'e 
FieldSi which attracted his attention. 

Until the age of thirteen he remained under the tuition of 
his accomplished mother, aided by a private tutor only ; under 
their care he attained the elements of the classics, that educa- 
tion preliminary to the studies of the University. At thirteen 
he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, where his father 

M il w nw i l l HW — <Mi— <— — WrW1MMIII>l II • i ' >llll III! IIIW Wl ■)! 

* tt is not surprising that ladies then received an education rare 
In our own times. It should be remembered that In the sixteenth 
century Latin was the language of courts and schools, of diplomacy, 
politics and theology; it was the universal language, and there was 
then no literature in the modern tongues, except the Italian ; indeed 
all knowledge, andent and modem, was conreyed to the world In 
the language of the ancients. The great productioi^s of Athens and 
Rome were the intellectual all of our ancestors doWn to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 
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had been educated. Here he studied diligently the great mo- 
dels of antiquity, mathematics and philosophy, worshipped 
however but indevoutly at the shrine of Aristotle, whom, ac- 
cording to Rawley, his chaplain and biographer, he already 
derided ** for the unfruitfdlness of the way, — being only 
strong for disputation but barren of the production of works for 
the life of man. ** He remained three years at this seat of 
learning, without however taking a degree at his departure. 

When he was but sixteen years old he began his travels, the 
indispensable end of every finished education in England. 
He repaired to Paris, where he resided some Ume under the 
care of Sir Amyas Pauiet, the English minister at the court 
of Prance. 

Here he invented an ingenious method of writing in cipher; 
an art which he probably cultivated with a view to a diplo- 
matic career. 

He visited several of the provinces of France and of the 
towns of Italy. Italy was then the country in which human 
knowledge in all its branches was most successfhlly cultivated. 
It is related by Signer Cancellieri that Bacon, when at Home, 
presented himself as a candidate to the Academy of the lAncei 
and was not admitted*. He remained on the continent for 
three years, until his father's death in IftSO. The melaii* 
choly event, which bereft him of his parent at the age of nine' 
teen, was fatal to his prospecta* His father had intended to 
purchase an estate for his youngest son, as he had done for his 
other sons ; but he, dying before this intention was realised, 
the money was equally divided between all the children ; lo 
that Francis inherited but one fifth of that fortune intended for 
him alone. He was the only one of the sons that was left iu« 
provided for. He had now ' * to study to live '' instead of * ' living 
to study. " He wished, to use his own Uoguage, *' to become 
a true pioneer in that mine of truth which lies so deep. '' HA 
applied to the government for a provision which his faUier'i 
interest would easily have secured him and by which he might 
dispense with a profession. The Queen must have looked 



* Prospetto delle Memorie aneddote dei Lintei dd P. Cancettlerf. 
Roma, 1823* This fact is quoted by Monsieur Cousin in a note to 
liis ftagmmUt d$ Philatophi* Coriitietme* 
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with favour upon the son of a minister, who had served her 
faithfully for twenty long years, and upon a young man whom, 
when he was a child, she had caressed, she had distinguished 
by the appellation of her * ' young Lord Keeper/' But Francis 
Bacon was abandoned and perhaps opposed by the colleague 
and nearest friend of his father, the brother-in-law of his moth- 
er, his maternal uncle Lord Burleigh, then Prime Minister, 
who feared for his son the rivalry of his all-talented nephew, 
It is a trick common to envy and detraction, to convert a man's 
very qualities into their concomitant defects; and because 
Bacon was a great thinker, he was represented a3 unfit for the 
active duties of business, as '*a man rather of show than of 
depth," as *' a speculative man, indulging himself in philo- 
sophical reveries and calculated more to perplex than to pro- 
mote public business '." Thus was the future ornament of his 
country and of mankind sacrificed to Robert, afterwards 
Sir Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, of whose history fame has 
learned but little, save the execution of Essex and Mary Queen 
of Scots, the name and this petty act of mean jealousy of 
his father ! In the disposal of patronage and place, acts and 
even motives of this species are not so unfrequent as the world 
would appear to imagine. In all ages, it is to be feared, many 
and great, as in Shakspeare's time, are 

the spurns 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes. 

It is however but justice to the morals of Lord Burleigh 
to add that he was insensible to literary merit; he thought 
a hundred pounds too great a reward to be given to 
Spenser for what he termed V^an old song,'' for so he denomi- 
nated the "Faery Queen." 

Bacon then selected the law as his profession ; and in 4 580 
he was entered of Gray's Inn * ; he resisted the temptations of 
his companions and friends (for his company was much court- 
ed), and diligently pursued the study he had chosen ; but he 
did not at this time entirely lose sight of his philosophical 
speculations, for he then published his '^Temporis partus 



< Sir Robert Cecil. 

' Gray's hm is one of the four Inns or companies for the study of law. 
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maximus, or the Greatest Birth of Time. " This work, not* 
withstanding its pompous title, was unnoticed or raUier fell 
stili-bom from the press; the sole trace of it is found in one 
of his letters to Father Fulgentio. 

In 4586 he was called to the bar; his practice there appears 
to have been limited, although not without success ; for the 
Queen and the Court are said to have gone to hear him when 
he was engaged in any celebrated cause. He was, at this 
period of his life, frequently admitted to the Queen's presence 
and conversation. He was appointed her Majesty's Counsel 
extraordinary ', but he had no salary and small fees. 

In 4592 his uncle, the Lord Treasurer, procured for him the 
reversion of the registrarship of theStar Chamber, worth 4600i. 
(40,000 francs) a year; but the office did not become vacant 
till twenty years after, so that, as Bacon justly observes, '* it 
might mend his prospects but did not fill his barns. " 

A parliament was summoned in 4593 and Bacon was re* 
turned to the House of Commons for the County of Middlesex ; 
he distinguished himself here as a speaker. ^^ The fear of 
every man who heard him, ** says his contemporary, Ben 
JonsoD, ^' was lest he should ms^e an end. " He made, 
however, on one occasion a speech which much displeased the 
Queen and Court. Elizabeth directed the Lord Keeper to inti- 
mate to him that he must expect neither favour nor promo* 
tion; the repentant courtier replied in writing that ^^ her 
Majesty's favour was dearer to him than his life '. " 

In the following year the situation of Solicitor General ' be- 
came vacant. Bacon ardently aspired to it. He applied sue* 
cessively to Lord Burleigh his uncle, to Lord Puckering his fa- 
ther's successor, to the Earl of Essex their rival, and finally to 



* King's or Queen's Counsel are barristers that plead for the govern- 
ment; they receive fees but no salary; the first were appointed in the 
reign of Charles IL Queen's Counsel extraordinary was a title pecu- 
liar to Bacon, granted, as the patent specially states, honoris causa, 

^ Letter to Lord Burleigh. 

3 The Solicitor General is a law-officer inferior In rank to the Attor- 
ney General, with whom he Is associated in the management of the 
law business of the crown. He pleads also for private individuals, 
but not against government. He has a small salary, but very con- 
siderable fees. The salary in Bacon's time was but seventy pounds. 
(F. note l,page 10.) 
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tlie Queen herself, accompdfiyidg his letters, as was the custom 
of the times, with a present, a jewel '. But once more he saw 
mediocrity preferred and himself rejected. A Serjeant Flem- 
ing was appointed her Majesty's Solicitor General. Bacon over* 
whelmed by this disappointment wished to retire from public 
life and to reside abroad* ^^ I hope, " said he in a letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil, '^ her Majesty would not be offended that, not able 
to endure the sun, I fled into the shade. '* 

The Earl of E^ex, whose mind, says Mr. Macaulay, ^*natu« 
rally disposed to admiration of all that is great and beautiful, was 
fascinated by the genius and tiie accomplishments of Bacon *. " 
He had exerted every effort in Bacon's behalf; to use his own 
language he *' spent all his power, might, authority and 
amity; " he now sought to indemnify him and, with royal mu- 
nificence, presented him with an estate of the value of nearly 
two thousand pounds, a sum worth perhaps fbur or five times 
the amount in the money of our days. If any thing could en- 
hance the benefaction, it was the delicacy with which it was 
eonferred, or, as Bacon himself expresses it, *^ with so kind 
and noble circumstances as the manner was worth more than 
the matcei'. " 

Bacon published his EMAy^ in 4 597 ; he considered them but 
as the '' recreations of his other studies. '* The idea of them 
was probably first suggested by Moataigne's Esiais^ but there 
is little resemblance between the two works beyond the titles* 
The first edition, contained but ten Edsays which were shorter 
than they now are. The work was reprinted in 4598, with 
little or no variation ; again in 4606 ) and in 4642 there was a 
fourth edition, etc. However he afterwards, he says, " en- 
larged it both in number and weight ; '' bu t it did not assume its 
present form until the ninth edition in 4625, that is, twenty 
eight years after its first publication, and one year before the 
death of the author. It appeared under the new title of '*The 
fissaies or Covnsels Civill and Morall, of Francis Lo. Yervlam, 



* Bacon was, like other courUers, in the habit of presenting the 
Queen with a New Year's gift. On one occasion it was a white saUti 
petticoat embroidered with snal&es and fruitage, as emblems of wis- 
dom and beauty. The donors varied in ranlc from tho Lord Keeper 
down io the dust*mant 

2 Essays, 
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Viscovnt SI. Alban. Newly enlarged." This is not fbllowed by 
the '* Religious Meditations, Places of Perswasion and Disswa- 
sion, seene and allowed." The Essays were soon trans^ 
lated into Italian with the title of "Saggi Morali del 
Signore Francesco Bacono, Gavagliero Ingiese, Gran Cancel* 
liero d'Inghilterra.*' This translation was dedicated to Cosmo 
de Medici, Grand DukeofTuscany; and was reprinted in London 
in 4648. Of the three Essays added after Bacon's decease, 
two of them Of a King and Of Death are not genuine; the 
Fragment of an Essay on Fame alone is Bacon's. 

In this same year (4597) he again took his seat in parliament. 
He soon made ample amends for his opposition speech in the 
previous session ; but this time he gained the favour of the Court 
without forfeiting his popularity in the House of Commons. 

He now thought of strengthening his interest or increasing 
his fortune by a matrimonial connexion ; and he sought the 
hand of a rich widow, Lady Hatton, his second cousin ; but 
here he was again doomed to disappointment; a preference 
was given to his old rival, the Attorney General, Sir Edward 
Coke, notwithstanding the ^' seven objections to him — his 
six children and himself. " But although Bacon was perhaps 
unaware of it, the rejection of his suit was one of the happiest 
events of his life ; for the eccentric manners and violent temper 
of the lady rendered her a torment to all around her and prO'- 
bably most of all to her husband* In reality, as has been 
wittily observed, the lady was doubly kind to him; ** she re* 
jecled him and she accepted his enemy. ** 

Another mortification awaited him at this period. A relent* 
less creditor, a usurer had him arrested for a debt of 300 
pounds and he was conveyed to a spunging'^house, where 
he was confined for a few days, until arrangements could 
be made to satisfy the claim or the <^imant. 

We now arrive at a painfully sad point in the life of Bacon ; a 
dark foul spot which should be hidden for ever, did not history, 
like the magistrate of Egypt that interrogated the dead, demand 
that the truth, the whole truth should be told. 

We have seen that between Bacon and the Earl of Essex all 
was disinterested affection on the part of the latter ; the Earl 
employed his good offices for him, exerted heart and soul to 
ensure his success as Solicitor General and on Bacon's finilure 
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conferred on him a princely favour, a gift of no ordinary value. 

When Essex's fortunes declined and the earl fell into dis- 
grace, Bacon endeavoured to mediate between the Queen and 
her favourite. The case became hopeless. Essex left his 
command in Ireland without leave, was ordered in confine- 
ment and after a long imprisonment and trial before the Privy 
Council he was liberated. Irritated by the refusal of a favour 
he solicited, he was betrayed into reflections on the Queen's 
age and person, which were never to be forgiven, and he en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to seize on the Queen and to settle 
a new plan of government. On the failure of this attempt 
he was arrested, committed to the Tower and brought to trial 
for high treason before the House of Peers. During his long 
captivity, who does not expect to see Bacon, his friend, a fre- 
quent visitor in his cell? Before the two tribunals can we fail 
to meet Bacon, his Counsel at his side? We trace Bacon at 
Court where, he assures us, after Elizabeth's death, that he en- 
deavoured to appease and reconcile the Queen ; but the palace 
was too distant from the prison : for he never visited there his 
fallen friend. 

At the first trial, Bacon did indeed make his appearance but 
as ^^ her Majesty's Counsel extraordinary," not for the defense 
but for the prosecution of the prisoner. But he may be ex- 
pected at least to have treated him leniently? He admits he 
did not on account, as he tells us, of the *' superior duty he 
owed to the Queen's fame and honour in a public proceeding. " 
But hitherto the Earl's liberty alone had been endangered; 
now his life is at stake. Do not the manifold favours, the mu- 
nificent benefactions all arise in the generous mind of Bacon? 
Does he not waive all thought of interest and promotion and 
worldly honour to devote himself wholly to the sacred task of 
saving his patron, benefactor and friend? Her Majesty's 
Counsel extraordinary appeared in the place of the Solicitor 
General, to reply to Essex's defense; he compared the accused 
first to Cain, then to Pisistratus. The Earl made a pathetic 
appeal to his judges ; Bacon showed he had not answered his 
objections and compared him to the Duke of Guise, the most 
odious comparison he could have instituted. Essex was con- 
demned ; the Queen wavered in her resolution to execute him; 
his friend's intercession might perhaps have been able to save 
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Essex from an ignominious dekth. Did Bacon in his tarn 
** spend all his power, might, authority and amity?" The 
Queen's Counsel extraordinary might have offended his sove- 
reign by his importunity and have been forgotten in the im- 
pending vacancy of the office of Solicitor General 1 Essex died 
on the scaffold. But the execution rendered the Queen unpo 
pular and she was received with mournful silence when she 
appeared in public. She ordered a pamphlet to be written to 
justify the execution ; she made choice of Bacon as the writer; 
the courtier did not dectine the task, but published ^' a De- 
claration of the Practises and Treasons attempted and commit- 
ted by Robert , late Earle of Essex and his Complices, against 
her Maiestie and her Kingdoms." This faithless friend, to use 
the language of Macaulay, ** exerted his professional talents 
to shed the Earl's blood and his literary talents to blacken 
the Barl's memory. " 

The memory of Essex suffered but little from the attack of 
the pamphlet; the base pamphleteer's memory is blackened 
for ever and to his fair name of '^ the wisest, brightest " has 
been appended the " meanest of mankind ". But let us cast a 
pall over this act, this moral murder, perpetrated by the now 
degraded orator, degraded philosopher, the now most de- 
graded of men. 

Elizabeth died in 4604; and before the arrival of James in 
England, Bacon wrote him a pedantic letter, probably to gra- 
tify the taste of the pedant king ; but he did not forget in it 
*^ his late dear sovereign Mistress — a princess happy in all 
things, but most happy — in such a successor. " 

Bacon solicited the honour of knighthood, a distinction 
much lavished at this period. At the King's coronation he knelt 
down in company with above 300 gentlemen; but ** he rose 
Sir Francis." He sought the hand of a rich alderman's daughter, 
Miss Barnham, who consented to become Lady Bacon. 

The Earl of Southampton, Shakspeare's generous patron 
and friend, who had been convicted of high treason in the 
late reign, now received the King's pardon. This called to all 
men's minds the fate of the unhappy Earl of Essex and of his 
odiously ungrateful accuser; the latter unadvisedly published 
the ** Sir Francis Bacon his Apologie in certaine imputations 
concerning the late Earle of Essex " ; a defense which in the es- 
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ttmatieii of one of hii biogrdphers^ Lord Campbell, has injured 
hiifi more with posterity than ail the attacks of his enemies. 

In the new parliament he represented the borough of Ipd^ 
wioh ; he spoke frequently and obtained the good graces of the 
King by the support he gave to James's favourite plan of a union 
of England and Scotland; a measure by no means palatable to 
\ht King's new subjects. 

The object of all his hopes, the price perhaps of his conduct 
to Bssex^ teemed in 4606 to be within his reach; but he was 
once more to be disappointed* His old enemy, Sir Edward 
Coke prevented the vacancy. The following yeaf however^ 
after long and huitiiliatitig solicitation, he attained the office to 
which he had so long aspirod and was appointed Solicitor Ge* 
neral to the CroWn. 

Official advancement was now the object nearest his heart 
and he longed to be Attorney General*. 

In 4643 by a lAastei^ stroke of policy he Created a vacafity 
for hiihself as Attorney General and managed at the Same tim6 
te disserve his old enemy Coke by gektiiig him preferred in 
rank, but at thd expense of cohsiderable pecutiiary loss* 

After his hew appointment he was reelected to his seat in the 
House of Coimnons; he had giiihed so mudh popularity there, 
that the house admitted him , although it resolved to exclude 
future Attorneys General; a i-esolutioti i^scinded by later par- 
liaments: 

The Attorney General as may be supposed did not lack zeal 
in his master's service and £or his master's prerogative. One 
case in particular was atrooioiis* An aged clergyman, named 
Peadham, was prosecuted for high treason for a sermon, which 
h^ had neither preached faor published ; the unfortunate old 
man w^s apprehended , put to the torture in presence of tha 
Attorney General^ and as the latter hiMsalf telld lis, was exa* 



' The Attorney General is the public prosecutor On behalf Of tho 

Srowh where the stale is actually and not nominaliy the prosecutor, 
e pleads alsb a^ ft batrHst^b td prltate caufeeb, ^rdVid^d ihey Sif-6 libt 
against the govisrilnitot. As hi ^iitielvei k flbd Mr knt^ caft« irt which 
the government is eoncernedf his emolumenmf ^X^ considerable; but 
he has no Salary. His oi&ciai position secures to him the best practice 
at the bsir. the saUry W^s ih fiacdd'k tini# but iu, 6». ^d, pet ahnum \ 
but the sitaadon yielded hltti e,00di: jntlf* 
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mined " befbrd tenure, between tortut^ and eifter torture*', 
although Bacon must have been fully aware that the lawa of 
England did not sanction torture to extort confession. Bacon 
tampered with the judges and obtained a conviction; but the 
government durst not carry the sentence into execution. 
Peacbam languished in prison till the ensuing year, When 
Providence rescued him from the hands of human Justice. 

In 4646 Bacon was offered the formal promise of the Chan-> 
cellorship or an actual appointment as Privy Counsellor; hewai 
too prudent not to prefer an appointment to a promise, and he 
was accordingly nominated to the functions of member of th« 
Privy Council. His present leisure enabled him to pro^ecilt4 
vigorously his Pfwum Organufn, but he turned aside to occupy 
himself with a proposition for the amendment of the IftWsef 
England, on which Lord Campbell, assuredly the M6st com* 
petent of judges, passes a high encomium. 

At length in 4647 Sir Francis Bacon attained the eftd df lh« 
ambition of his life, he became Lord Keeper of the Seals With 
the functions, though hot the title, of Lord High Ch&ncellof i^ 
England. His promotion to this dignity gave fg^ntM 6atiftfiie« 
tion ; his owtt university, Cambridge, congratulated him; Ok^ 
ford imitated the example ; the world ex(^ected i p^rl^ct judge, 
formed from his own model in his Essay of Judicatlu^. He took hid 
seat in the Couirt of Chancery with the utmost poinp ahd parddli. 

The Lord Keeper now endeavoured to ** feed tot the Ahcleht 
grudge'' he botis Coke. He deprived hitn of the office of Chief 
Justice and erased his name ft-om the list of prtVy couhseliot*^. 
Coke imagined a plan of raising his tolling fortunes; he prb* 
jected a marriage between hts daughter by his second wife, ^ 
very rich helrfess, with Sir John Villiers, the brother of Buckings 
ham, the kihg'd tovouHte. Bacon v^s alarmed, wrote to the 
king and Used ^tpiiBSdlOns Of dist)dragement towards the to- 
voiirile, his new pattott, to whom he wasittdebted for the Sealii 
he held. The king and his mlhiott wei-e etjudlly Indignant; and 
they did hot <^onc6al from htm their resentment. On th^ k^eturii 
of the court BacOh hastened to the besidehce of Buckingham ; 
being dehled adiiiittahCe , he T^aiti^d tvvo Whble days ih the 
antechamber with the great seal of England in his hand. 
When at length he obtained access, the Lord Keeper threw 
himself iiind the great seal on the ground^ kissed the fa- 
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vourite's feet, and vowed never to rise till he was forgiven ! It 
must after this have been difficult indeed for him to rise again 
in the world's esteem or his own. 

Bacon was made to purchase at a dear price his reinstate- 
ment in the good graces of Buckingham. The favourite con- 
stantly wrote to the judge in behalf of one of the parties 
and in the end, says Lord Campbell, intimated that he 
was to dictate the decree. Nor did Bacon once remonstrate 
against this unwarrantable interference on the part of the man 
to whom he had himself recommended ^' by no means to in- 
terpose himself, either by word or letter in any cause depend- 
ing on any court of justice". The Lord Keeper received soon 
after, in4648, the reward of his *' many faithful services" by 
the higher title of Lord High Chancellor of England and by the 
peerage with the name of Baron of Verulam. 

The new Minister of Justice lent himself vsdth his wonted 
complaisance to a most outrageous act of injustice, which 
Macaulay stigmatizes as a '^ dastardly murder, " that of the 
execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, under a sentence pronounced 
sixteen years before ; Sir Walter having been in the interval 
invested with the high command of Admiral of the fleet. Such 
an act it was the imperative duty of the first magistrate of the 
realm not to promote but to resist to the full extent of his 
power; and the Chancellor alone could issue the warrant for 
the execution ! 

In 4620 he pubhshed what is usually considered his greatest 
work, his Novum Organum (new instrument or method), which 
forms the second part of the Instauraiio magna (great restora- 
tion of the sciences]. This work had occupied Bacon's leisure 
for nearly thirty years. Such was the care he bestowed on it 
that Rawley , his chaplain and biographer, states that he had 
seen about twelve autograph copies of it, corrected and improved 
until it assumed the shape in which it appeared. Previous 
to the publication of the Novum Organum, says the illustrious 
Sir John Herschel, ^* natural philosophy in any legitimate 
and extensive sense of the word could hardly be said to exist '. " 

It cannot be expected that a work destined completely to 



Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
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change the state of science, we had almost said of nature, should 
not be assailed by that prejudice which is ever ready to raise 
its loud but unmeaning voice against whatever is new, 
how great or good soever it may be. Bacon's doctrine was 
accused of being calculated to produce '* dangerous revolu- 
tions," to "' subvert governments and the authority of reli- 
gion. " Some called on the present age and posterity to rise 
high in their resentment against ' ^ the Bacon-faced generation", 
for so were the experimentalists termed. The old cry of irreli- 
gion, nay even of atheism was raised against the man who had 
said : *^ I would rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and 
the Talmud and the Alcoran than that this universal frame 
is without a mind ' . " But Bacon had to encounter the prejudices 
even of the learned. Cuffe, the Earl of Essex's secretary, 
a man celebrated for his attainments, said of the Instauratio 
Magna, *'a fool could not have written such a book, and a 
wise man would not. " King James said it was '* like the peace 
of God, that surpasseth ail understanding." And even 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, said to 
Aubrey : * ' Bacon is no great philosopher ; he writes philosophy 
like a Lord Chancellor. " Rawley, his secretary and his biogra- 
pher laments some years after his friend's death that *'• his fame 
is greater and sounds louder in foreign parts abroad than at 
home in his own nation : thereby verifying that divine sen- 
tence, a prophet is not without honour, save in his own coun- 
try and in his own house. " Bacon was for some time without 
honour ' ' in his own country and in his own house. " But 
truth on this as on all other occasions triumphs in the end. 
Bacon's assailants are forgotten ; Bacon will be remembered 
with gratitude and veneration for ever. 

He was s^in in 4624 promoted in the peerage to be Vis- 
count Saint-Albans ; his patent particularly celebrating his 
^* integrity in the administration of justice. " 

In this same year the parliament assembled. The House of 
Commons first voted the subsidies demanded by the Crown, 
and next proceeded, as was usual in those times, to the redress 
of grievances. A committee of the House was appointed to 
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enquire into *' the abuses df GouKs of Justice. " A report of thi^ 
committee oharged the Lord Ghanceilor with corruption and 
epecified two cases; in the first of which Aubrey, a shitor in 
his court, stated that he had presented the Lord Chancellor 
with a hundred pounds and Egerton, another suitor in his 
court, with four hundred pounds in addition to a former piece 
of plate of the value of fifty pounds; in both cases de« 
cisions had been given against the parties whose presents hAd 
been received (Lord Campbell asserts that in the case of Eger^ 
ton both parties had made the Chancellor presents)*. His ene* 
mies , It is said , estimated his illicit gains at a hundred 
thousand pounds; a statement whichj it is more than pro« 
bable, is greatly exaggerated*. ** I never had," said BaCbtt 
in his defense j ** bribe or reward in my eye or thought whett 
I pronounced sentence or order **: This is an acknowledge^ 
ment of the fact; and perhaps ah aggravation of the oflf^ndet 
He then addressed ^* an humble submission" to the Hous6, 
a kind of general admission in which he invoked as a jplea df 
excuse mtitt hmpofis-. 

How widely different ft>om this is his 6wn language I It ii 
fair justice to appeal from the judge lo the tribunal of the philo- 
sopher and moralist i it is appealing from Philip drtlhk ti& Philip 
8bbe^; unhappily it iS likewise 

to hsive the engineer 
Hoist with his oWh petar. 

He says in his Essay of Great Place, ^* For oorruption : do not 
only bind thine own hands, or thy servant's hands fhom takihg^ 
but bind the hands of suitors from offlsring. For integrity usi^ 
doth the one; but integrity professed and with a maniftot de& 
testation of bribery, dOth the other i and avoid not only ihe 



* DecisioDS being given against the parties is no proof of uncor> 
riii)tness; it is always the party who loses his suit that complains; 
tliiS gainer receives the price of his bribe and is ^iieht. 

* The exactions of his servants appear to have been very grelt $ 
their indulgence in every kind of extravagance and the lavish pro^ 
fuseness of his owii expenses were the principal causes of his ruin. 
Mallet relates that one day, during the investigation intabis conduct, 
the Chancellor passed through a room where several of his servants 
were sitting ; as they arose from their seats to greet him. ^^ Sit down- 
my masters," exclaimed he, ** your rise hath been my fall.^* 
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fault, but the suspicion '. " He Buys again in the same Essay : 
'*8et it down to thyself^ as well to create good precedents as 
to follow them. " 

But the aliegation that it was a custom of the times w* 
quires examination. It was a custom of the times in reality to 
make presents to superiors. Queen Elizabeth received them as 
New Year's gifts from functionaries of all ranks, from her prime 
mihister down to Charles Smith, the dust-man (F< note 4, 
page 6), and this custom probably continued under her success 
sor and may have been applied to other high functionaries ; 
but it does not appear to have been in legitimate use in the 
courts of judic&ture» Coke, himself Chief Justice) was Bacon's 
principal accuser; and, although an enemy, he has been said to 
have conducted himself with moderation and propriety on ihii 
occasioti only. Lord Campbell , Chief Justice of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and author of the LiVH of ih$ €hanc$Ucf» and 
ChiifliiBHeei ofEhglahd, repels the plea, as inadmissible. It 
cannot be denied that if Bacon extended the practice to the 
courts of Justice, he has heaped coals of fire on his head ; for 
applied to his own case personally it would be sufQciently 
odious ; but what odiuhi would not that man deserve who 
should systematize, nay, legitimize a practice that must Inevita* 
bly poison the stream of justice ftt its fbuutaiA*>head I Whttt ex- 
cretion could be toe greats if that tnan were the most intdlU 
gent, the wisest of his century, one of the tnost dignified in rank 
in the land, clad in spotless ermine, the emblem of purity ^ ill 
shon the Mihister of Justice ! 

The Lords resolved that Bacon should be 6Alled upoh tb put 
in B particular aiiswer to each of the special charges pi^flBf red 
against him. The formal articles with pt^h ih siippoft w»r« 
commiinit^at^d to him. The House received the **conmssiOn end 
humble submission of me, the Lord Chancellor/' In thii doou«> 
ment Babon acknowledges himself to be guilty of cotruption ; 
and in reply to each special charge admits in evel7 instattcd 
the receipt of money or valuable things from the suitors in his 
court; but alleging in some cases that it was after judgment or 
as New Year's gifls, a custom of the times, or for prior services. 

II I I I «■ I. 1 I I I 1.1 til H III ll>«i«a^»»il I .1 ■ ■ ■ 11,1 l^^^^tmlMttm *^-^^-^lU^m^,^^»*^^^^^^m^M^,^tm^ 

• Fisay XI. 
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A committee of nine temporal' and threespiritual' lords was 
appointed to ascertain whether it was he who had subscribed 
this document. The committee repaired to his residence, 
were received in the hall where he had been accustomed to 
sit as judge and merely asked him if the signature affixed to th^ 
paper they exhibited to him was his. He passionately ex- 
claimed — '* My lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I 
beseech your lordships to be merciful to a broken reed. ** The 
committee withdrew overwhelmed with grief at the sight of 
such greatness so fallen. 

Four commissioners despatched by the king demanded the 
GreatSeal of the Chancellor, confined to his bed by sickness and 
sorrow and want of sustenance ; for he refused to take any 
food. He hid his face in his hand and delivered up that Great 
Seal for the attainment of which he ^ ^ had sullied his integrity , 
had resigned his independence, had violated the most sacred 
obligations of friendship and gratitude, had flattered the worth- 
less, had persecuted the innocent, had tampered with judges, 
had tortured prisoners, had plundered suitors, had wasted on 
paltry intrigues all the powers of the most exquisitely con- 
structed intellect that has ever been bestowed on any of the 
children of men '. " 

All this he did to be Lord High Chancellor of England; and, 
had he not been the unworthy minister of James, he might have 
been, to use the beautiful language of Hallam, * ' the high priest 
of nature. " 

[ On the 3rd May he was unanimously declared to be guilty, 
and he was sentenced to a fine of forty thousand pounds, 
to be imprisoned in the Tower during the King's pleasure, to be 
incapable of holding any public office, and of sitting in parlia- 
ment or of coming within the verge of the court *, Such was 
the sentence pronounced on the man whom three months be- 
fore the king delighted to honour for *^ his integrity in the admi- 
nistration of justice. '' 



• Lay Peers. 

> The Bishops. 

3 Macaulay's Essays. 

* He was not, as has been erroneously supposed, stripped of his 
titles of nobility ; this was proposed ; but it was negatived by the 
majority formed by means of the bishops. 
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The fatal verdict afifected bis health so materially that the 
judgment could not receive immediate execution ; he could not 
be conveyed to the Tower until the 34 st of May ; the following 
day he was liberated. He repaired to the house of Sir John 
Yaughan, who held a situation in the prince's household '. He 
wished to retire to his own residence at York House ; but this 
was refused. He was ordered to proceed to his seat at Gor- 
hambury, whence he was not to remove and where he re- 
mained, though very reluctantly, till the ensuing spring. 

The heavy fine was remitted. But as he had lived in great 
pomp he had economized naught from his legitimate or ill- 
gotten gains. As he was now insolvent a pension of twelve 
hundred pounds a year was bestowed on him; from his estate 
and other revenues he derived thirteen hundred pounds per 
annum more. On the 47th October his remaining penalties 
were remitted. It cannot but strike the reader as a most re- 
markable circumstance that within eighteen monllis of the 
condemnation all the penalties were successively remitted. 
Would this induce the belief that he was but the scape-goat of 
the court, that the condemnation was purely political? It is, 
we believe, to be explained ostensibly by the advanced age of 
Bacon, but really by the circumstance that the king's favourite 
Buckingham was an accomplice. 

Bacon discovered, alas! when it was too late that the talent 
God had given him he had *' misspent in things for which he 
was least fit ; " or as Thomson has beautifully expressed it' : 

Hapless in his choice, 
Unflt to stand the civil storm of state, 
And through the smooth barbarity of courts. 
With firm, but pliant virtue, forward still 
To urge his course ; him for the studious shade 
Kind Nature form'd; deep, comprehensive, clear. 
Exact, and elegant ; in one rich soul, 
Plato, the Stagyrite and TuUy join'd. 
The great deliverer he ! 



' The prince of Wales, afterwards Charles 1. , was before he ascend- 
ed the throne the patron of Bacon, who said of him in his will 
*' my most gracious sovereign who ever when he was prince, was 
my patron. " 

' The Seasons. 
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It is gratifying to turn from the melancholy scenes exhibit- 
ed by the political life of Bacon to behold him in his study in 
the deep search of truth ; no contrast is more stritdng than that 
between the chancellor and the philosopher or, as Macaulay 
has well termed it, '* Bacon seeking for truth and Bacon 
seeking for the Seals — Bacon in speculation and Bacon in 
action. " From amidst clouds and darkness we emerge into the 
full blaze and splendour of mid^day light. 

We now find Bacon wholly deroting himself to the pursuits 
for which nature adapted him and from which no extent of 
occupation could entirely detach him. The author redeemed 
the man ; in the philosopher and the poet there was no weak* 
ness, no corruption. 

Nothing is here for tears, notliing to wall 

Or knock tlie breast, no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise or blame, notliing but well and fair. 

Here the writer yielded not to vitia tempwis ; but com* 
bated them with might and main, with heart and soul. 

In 4623 he published the Lt/c of Henry VIL In a Utter ad« 
dressed to the Queen of Bohemia with a copy, he says patheti- 
cally : ** time was I had honour without leisure, and now I hav6 
leisure without honour. " But his honour without leisure had 
precipitated him into '* bottomless perdition;'' his leisure 
without honour retrieved his name and raised him again to 
an unattainable height. 

In the following year he printed his Latin translation of the 
Advancement of Learning under the title of De Dignitate et 
Augmentis Scientiarum, 

This was not however a mere translation; for he made in it 
')missions and alterations ; and appears to have added about 
one third new matter ; in short he remodelled it. His work, 
replete with poetry and beautiful imagery, was received with 
applause throughout Europe. It was reprinted in France 

4 624 ; one year after its appearance in England. It was im- 
mediately translated into French and Italian and was published 
in Holland, the great book-mart of that time, in 4645, 4650 
and 4662. 

In 4624 he solicited of the king a remission of the sentence, 
to the end, says he, *' that blot of ignominy may be removed 
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from me and from my memory with posterity. ** The king 
granted him a fail pardon. But he never more took hig seat 
in the House of Lords. When the new parliament met after the 
accession of Charles the First, age, infirmity and tardy wisdom 
bad extinguished the ambition of Baron Verulam, Viscount 
St. Albans. When the writ of summons to the parliament 
reached him, he exclaimed : '^I have done with such va- 
nities I" 

But the philosopher pursued his labour of love ; he published 
new editions of his writings and translated them into Latin from 
the mistaken notion that in that language alone could they be 
rescued from oblivion. His crabbed latinity is now read but 
by few or even may be said to be nearly forgotten ; while his 
noble majestic English is read over the whole British empire, 
on whidi the sun never sets, is studied and admired through* 
out the old world and the new, and it will be so by genera* 
Uons still unborn ; it will descend to posterity in company with 
hi* contemporary Shakspeare ( whose name he never, men« 
tioDs), and will endure as long as the great and glorious lan- 
guage itself; indeed as he foretold of his Essays it ^^ will live 
as long as books last. ** 

In the translation of his works into Latin he was assisted by 
Rawley his future biographer^ and his two friends, Ben Jonson, 
the poet, and Hobbes, the philosopher. 

He wrote for his ^* own recreation " amongst very serious 
studies a '* Collection of Apophthegms, new end old " said to 
have been dictated in one rainy day, but probably the result 
of several '* rainy days." This contains many excellent jocu- 
lar anecdotes and has been perhaps with too much indul- 
gence pronounced by Macaulay to be the best jest-book in the 
world. 

He commenced a Digeit of ths Laivs of England, but he soon 
discontinued it, because it was *' a work of assistance and that 
which he could not master by his own forces and pen. " 
James the First had not sufficient elevation of mind to afford 
him the means of securing the assistance he required. 

He wrote his will with his own hand on the 49th Decem- 
ber 4625. He directs that he shall be interred in St. MichaeFs 
Church, near St. Albans; '* there was my mother buried, and 
it is the parish church of my mansion-house at Gtorhambury... 
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For my name and memory, I leave it to men's charitable 
speeches, aiid to foreign nations and the next ages. " This su- 
preme act of filial piety towards his gifted mother is affecting. 
Let no '' uncharitable" word be uttered over his last solemn 
behest; foreign nations and all ages will not refuse a tribute of 
homage to his genius ! Gassendi presents an analysis of his 
labours and pays a tribute of admiration to their author; Des- 
cartes has mentioned him with encomium ; Malebranche quotes 
him as an authority ; Puffendorf expressed admiration of him; 
the University of Oxford presented to him after his fall an ad- 
dress in which he is termed ** a mighty Hercules, who had 
by his own hand greatly advanced those pillars in the learned 
world, which by the rest of the world were supposed immov- 
able. " Leibnitz ascribed to him the revival of true philoso- 
phy ; Newton had studied him so closely that he adopted even 
his phraseology ; Voltaire and D'Alembert have rendered him 
popular in France. The modern philosophers of all Europe 
regard him reverentially as the father of experimental phi- 
losophy. 

He attempted at this late period of his life a metrical transla- 
tion into English of the Psalms of David ; although his prose is 
full of poetry, his verse has but little of the divine art. 

He again declined to take his seat as a peer in Charles's se- 
cond parliament; but the last stage of his life displayed more 
dignity and real greatness than the ^' pride, pomp and circum- 
stance" of his high offices and honours. The public of England 
and of '' foreign nations " forgot the necessity of *^ charitable 
speeches " and anticipated *^the next ages." The most distin- 
guished foreigners repaired to Gray's Inn to pay their respects 
to him. The Marquis d'Effiat who brought over to England 
the Princess Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles L went to see 
him. Bacon, confined to his bed, but unwilling to decline the 
visit, received him with the curtains drawn. ** You resemble 
the angels,^' said the French minister to him, '* we hear those 
beings continually talked of; we believe them superior to 
mankind; and we never have the consolation to see them." 

But in ill health and infirmity he continued his studies and 
experiments ; as it occurred to him that snow might preserve 
animal substances from putrefaction as well as salt , he tried 
the experiment and stuffed a fowl v\ith snow with his own 
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hands. ' ' The great apostle of experimental philosophy was 
destined to become its martyr; " he took cold. From his bed 
he dictated a letter to the Earl of Arundel to whose house he 
had been conveyed. * ' I was likely to have had the fortune of 
Caius Plinius the Elder, who lost his life by trying an experi- 
ment about the burning of the Mount Vesuvius. For I was also 
desirous to try an experiment or two touching the conservation 
and. induration of bodies. As for the experiment itself it suc- 
ceeded excellently well." Hehad indeed the fortuneof Pliny the 
Ekler; for he never recovered from the effects of his cold, which 
brought on fever and a complaint of the chest; and he expired 
on the 9th of April 4 626 in the 66th year of his age. Thus died, 
a victim to his devotion to science, Francis Bacon, whose noble 
death is an expiation of the errors of his life and who was, as 
has been justly observed, notwithstanding all his faults, one 
of the greatest ornaments and benefactors of the human race. 

No account has been preserved of his funeral ; but probably 
it was private. Sir Thomas Meautys, his faitMul secretary , 
erected at his own expense a monument to Bacon's memory. 
Bacon is represented sitting, reclining on his hand and absorbed 
in meditation. The effigy bears the inscription : sic sedebat. 

The singular fact ought not to be omitted , that notwith- 
standing the immense sums that had been received by him, le- 
gitimately or otherwise, he died insolvent. The fault of his 
life had been that he never adapted his expenses to his income; 
perhaps even he never calculated them. To what irretrievable 
ruin did not this lead him? To disgrace and dishonour in 
the midst. of his career, to insolvency at its end. His love of 
worldly grandeur was uncontrollable or at least uncontrolled. 
**The virtue of prosperity is temperance, " says he himself; 
but this virtue he did not possess. His stately bark rode prou dly 
over the waves, unmindful of the rocks ; on one of these, alas! 
it split and foundered. 

Bacon was very prepossessing in his person ; he was in sta- 
ture above the middle size; his forehead was broad and high, of 
an intellectual appearance; his eye waslively and expressive; 
and his countenance bore early the marks of deep thought. 

It might be mentioned here with instruction to the reader 
that few men were more impressed than Bacon with the value 
of time, the most precious element of life. He assiduously em- 
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ployed the smallest portions of it; considering justly that the 
days, the hours, nay minutes of existence require the greatest 
care at our hands; the weeks, months and years have been 
wisely said to take care of themselves. His chaplain Rawley 
remarks : * * nullum momentum aut temporis segmentum perire 
et intercidere passus est, '' he suffered no moment nor frag* 
ment of time to pass away unprofitably . It is this circumstance 
that explains to us the great things he accomplished even in the 
most busy part of his life« 

The whole of Bacon's biography has been admirably reca- 
pitulated by Lord Campbell* in the following paragraph. 

'^ We hafe seen him taught his alphabet by his mother-spatted on 
the head by Queen Elizabeth— mocking the worshippers of Aristotle 
at Cambridge — catching the first glimpses of his great discoveries, 
and yet uncertain whether the light was from heaven^assoclatlog 
with the learned and the gay at the court of France — devoting himself 
to Bracton' and the Year Books in Gray's Inn— throwing aside the 
musty folios of the law to write a moral Essay, to make an experiment 
In natural philosophy, or to detect the fallacies which had hitherto 
obstructed the progress of useful truth— contented for a time witJi 
taking '^all knowledge for his province "-««foused from these specie 
lations by the stings of vulgar ambiUon— plying aU the arts of flattery 
to gain official advancement by royal and courtly fa¥Our«-enterlng 
the House of Commons, and displaying powers of oratory of which he 
had been unconscious— being seduced by the love of popular ap« 
planse, for a brief space becoming a patriot— making amends, by 
defending all the worst excesses of prerogative— publishing to the 
world lucubrations on morals which show the nicest perception of 
what is honourable and beautiful as wcU as prudent, in the conduct 
pf life— yet the son of a Lord Keeper, the nephew of the prima minis* 
ter^ a Queen's counsel, wiUi the first practice at the bar^ arrested 
for debt| and languishhig in a spunging-house— tired with vain 6oU«^ 
citations to hlsown kindred for promotion, Joining theparty of their op* 
ponent, and, after experiencing the most generous kindness from the 
young and chivalrous head of it, assisting to bring him to the scaffold, 
and to blacken his memory— seeking, by a mereenary marriage, to 



< tA^ii of the Lord ChanteUon and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England* 

> firacton is one of the earliest writers on English law; He flourish* 
ed in the 13tii century. The title of his work is: ^*Db Legibus et 
Gonsuetudloibtts Anglis," first printed In 15e0. 
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repair hit brokeo fortuiiefr«-«n tlie accession of a new sovereign 
offering up tiie most servile adulation to a pedant whom he utterly 
despised— Infinitely gratified by being permitted to kneel down, with 
300 others, to receive the honour of imighthood— truciding to a 
worthless favourite with the most slavish subserviency that he might 
be appointed a law-officer of the Grown— then giving the most admi- 
rable advice for the compilation and emendation of the laws of 
England, and helping to inflict torture on a poor parson whom he 
wished to hang as a traitor for writing an unpublished and unpreach- 
ed sermon— attracting the notice of all Europe by his philosophical 
works, which ettabliibed a new era in the mode of investigating the 
phenomena both of matter and mind*— basely intriguing in the mean« 
while for further promotion, and writing secret letters to his sove- 
reign to disparage his rivaU---ridiog proudly between the Lord High 
Treasurer and Lord Privy Seal, preceded by his mace-bearer and 
purse-bearer, and followed by a long line of nobles and Judges, to 
be installed in the office of Lord High Chancellor,— by and bye, settling 
with his servants the account of the bribes they had received for him 
—a little embarrassed by being obliged out of decency, the case being 
so clear, to decide against the party whose money he had pocketed, 
but stifling the misgivings of conscience by the splendour and flattery 
which he now commanded— struck to the earth by the discovery of 
his corruption— taking to his bed and refusing sustenance— confessing 
the truth of the charges brought against him, and abJecUy imploring 
mercy— nobly rallying from his disgrace, and engaging in new lite» 
rary undertakings, which have added to the splendour of his name-*> 
still exhibiting a touch of his ancient vanity, and In the midst of 
pecuniary embarraMment refuabig to ^*be stripped of his feathers *" 
*«->insplred, nevertheless, with all his youthful seal for science Ui 
eondncthig his last experiment of ** stuffing a fowl with snow to pre* 
eerve it" which succeeded ** exceilentiy well," but brought him to hi# 
grave— and, as the doshig aiit of a life so checkered, making bis 
ilpill, Whereby, eonidous of the shame he hUd Incurred tmonf hia 
contemporaries^ but impressed With a swelling conviction of What hf 
bad alShieved for mankind, he bei^ueathed his ** name and memory 
to tllen's eharitable apeethes^ to foreign nations and the next agea»*^ 

Alter this brilliant recapitulation of the principal facts ot 
Bacon's eventful life tkere remains the difficult task of examin* 
ing his character as a Writer and philosopher ; and then of 
presenting some observations on his principal works. As these 



I The woods on his esUte of Gorhambury^ 
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subjects have occupied the attention of the master minds and 
most elegant writers of England-, we shall unhesitatingly pre- 
sent the reader with the opinions of these, the most competent 
judges in each special department. 

But first let the philosopher speak for himself. 

The end and aim of the writings of Bacon are best described 
by himself, as these descriptions may be gleaned from his 
various works. He taught, to use his own language, the 
means, not of the '^ amplification of the power of one 
man over his country , nor of the amplification of the power 
of that country over other nations; but the amplification of the 
power and kingdom of mankind over the world '.*' *' A resti 
tution of man to the sovereignty of nature*. " **The enlarging 
the bounds of human empire to the effecting of all things pos- 
sible'. " From the enlargement of reason, he did not separate 
the growth of virtue ; for he thought that *^ truth and goodness 
were one, differing but as the seal and the print; for truth 
prints goodness*." 

The art which Bacon taught has been well said to be ^Hhe 
art of inventing arts. " 

the great qualities of his mind, as they are exhibited in his 
works, have been well portrayed by the pen of Sir James 
Mackintosh. We subjoin the opinion of this elegant writer in 
his own words. 

*' It is easy to describe iiis transcendant merit in general terms of 
commendation : for some of his great qualities lie on tlie surface of 
his writings. But that in which he most excelled all other men, was 
in the range and compass of his intellectual view — the power of con- 
templating many and distant objects together, without indistinctness 
or confusion — which he himself has called the discursive or compre- 
hensive understanding. This wide-ranging intellect was illuminated 
by the brightest Fancy that ever contented itself with the office of 
only ministering to Reason : and from this singular relation of the 
two grand faculties of man, it has resulted, that his philosophy, 
though illustrated still more than adorned by the utmost splendour 
of imagery, continues still subject to the undivided supremacy of 
intellect. In the midst of all the prodigality of an imagination which, 



* * Of the Interpretation of Nature. 
3 New Atlantis. 

* Advancement of Learning, 
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bad It been Independent, would have been poetical, his oplulons 
remained severely rational. 

*Mt is not so easy to conceive, or at least to describe, other equally 
essential elements of his greatness, and conditions of his success. 
He Is probably a single instance of a mind wlilch, in philosophizing, 
always reaches the point of elevation whence the whole prospect is 
commanded, without ever rising to such a distance as to lose a 
distinct perception of every part of it'." 

Mr. Macaulay speaks of the following peculiarity of Bacon's 
understanding*. 

*^ With great minuteness of observation he had an amplitude of 
compreliension such as has never yet been vouchsafed to any other 
human being. The small fine mind of La Bruyftre had not a more 
delicate tact than the large Intellect of Bacon. The '* Essays " con- 
tain abundant proofs that no nice feature of character, no peculiarity 
in the ordering of a house, a garden, or a court-masque, could escape 
the notice of one whose mind was capable of taking in the whole 
world of knowledge. His understanding resembled the tent which 
the fairy Paribanou gave to prince Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed 
a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread it, and the armies of powerful 
sultans might repose beneath Its shade. 

*^ In keenness of observation he has been equalled, though, perhaps, 
nerer surpassed. But the largeness of his mind was all his own. The 
glance with which he surveyed the Intellectual universe resembled that 
which tlie archangel, from the golden threshold of heaven, darted 
xlown into the new creation. 

** Round he surveyed and well might, where be stood 

So high above the circling canopy 

Of night's extended shade — from eastern point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 

Beyond the horizon. " 

Bacon's philosophy is, to use an expression of his own "the 
servant and interpreter of nature'^; he cultivated it in the lei- 
sure left him by the assiduous study and practice of the law and 
by the willing duties of a courtier ; it was rather the recreation 
than the business of his life; '* my business, " said he, ''found 
rest in my contemplations;" but his very recreations rendered 
him» according to Leibnitz, the father of experimental philoso* 

1 Edinburgh Review, 
^ Essays. 
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phy aod Accoriding to all, th^ origioator of all its results, of all 
later discoveries in chemistry and thj» aris, ia abort, of all mo- 
dem eocttce ami its applicBlioDS. 

Mr. Macanlay is of opinion iksA Hm two lea<liiig priAciples of 
hisffcilosophy arettftlt^ and jwo^ess, that the«(hics of his in- 
dnctJve method are to do good^ to do more and more good to 
manl^ind. 

Lord Campbell believes that a most perfect body of ethics 
migiti be made ooi from the wriliiigB <^ Baeon. 

The origin of his philosophy was the conviction wiihivhichfce 
was impressed of the insufficiency of that of the ancients, or 
rather of that of Aristotle, which reigaed with almost undisputed 
sway throughout Europe. He revereaeed aatiquity for its great 
works, ite great men; but not |)acauge of ijts aocientness; be 
4eeiiMd ita <lacp6aB worthy ^ifjneyereiitiai coasidemtioQ, but did 
4ioilhiiikihe|r Admitted of no lai^^; iiewasiMt a l»gotto 
«uitiqacliy «r a oontemnerof modem times. Be happifyoonibated 
Chat uQd«ie«ei(lhlindt5i]|)nisSkmtothe authoflty of aneient times 
for the mere reason that they are older than pur own, alleging 
truly that '* antiqcitas seguli ^rvFjrrus mundi, that our times 
are the Bucml Ume&t ^1^^ ^ world is anaeat^ and wi those 
wbich weacepuAi a.xwiani'Qrdimrstt^pwhi by a^amputalion 

Zhrovfwgoff OmmwH m]kt^tmc^U>ma!&qokf^ ht ap^aM di- 
rectly from Aristotle to nature, from reasoning to ^xperniMrt. 

Bui let us ifl¥(0ke Iks ieirtinoBf Mmn emtnani pMiosopher, 
Sir John Herschel : 

** By the discoveries of Capec nlc ttg . , Kepier and MISAMm, the errors 
of the Aristotelian philosophy were «ff6cliiafly eveiinmed on a plain 
JKiyieal to the facts ol nature { but it jremained to sbcnr ioa broad and 
fieneral principles, how and vhy Ariistotle was In the wroo^ ; to set 
in evidence the peculiar weakness of his method of phUosophizlng, 
«nd to substitute in tts place a stronger and better. This Important 
luktRrasexeccited by frauds Baeon^ LrJrd Tcnrtam, wlio •WiHthercfiore 
Jiutly be tocdoed vpoo la aH Itature agcesas fhe great refemer wf {iMla- 
japlqr^ thonah his vim atitttal contril iiMloas aa «ke stack aC ftiifalCBl 
iftttbs vera anall, mi Us idMi sT jiar Ociflir qNintt atowflf tisctHtiad 
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wi^ ml^Ms 9^4 fnopB^ wkk^^ w^r^ 1^ CanU rather pf tfie f|^f)^9l 
^B| Qf pbyj9i|cal infoniu)t|o« p( t^ 9^e tj^^ pf jiny o^rrpwnes? pf 
Tiew op his own part ; pf this he was fully aware. It has beep attempted 
b^ some to lessen the merit of this great achievement, by shoi^ng 
that the inductive method had been practiced in many Instances, 
both aadeat and modern, by the mere instinct of manlclnd ; but It is 
not tlM iDtrodhicdon of tnduoilve reasoaiag, as a new and kitliprto 
untried froeest, which «haraoteriM0 clw 9ftcooi«i pbUoMpliy, but bis 
keea ppre^ptiop, and Ms ;i>rpad f»nd s^^ii-siifrisg, alnp^t eplhvb- 
siastic, announceBient of Its puBm^Uf^t jim^prtafice^ 9^ tha .^ptM ^d 
•pjejSiapf «4eppe, as tjttie grp^d and op)y /chain for tjie linking togetii- 
er of physical truths, and the eventual key to eyery discovery ^nd 
every application. Tliose who would deny him his Just glory on such 
grounds would refuse to lenner or to Howard their civic crowns, 
because a few farmers in a remote province had, time out ef nMid, 
been acqoateled with vaedaation, orphilaatliropiaCa, ia ail ages, had 
occasionally visited the prisoner in his dungeon.'' 

^*' It is to our immortal countr^'man Bacon, ** says he again, **• tltat 
we owe the broad announcement of this grand and fertile prlneipie ; and 
the development of the idea, that the v^ole of natural philosophy 
consists enti/ely of a series of inductive generalizations, commencing 
witli the most drcumstantially stated particulars, and carried up to 
onlveraa) layvs, or fxioms which comprehend In their statements every 
subordinate degree of generality and of a corresponding aerin of 
Inverted reasoning from general^ to particulars, by which these 
axioms are traced back into their remotest consequences, and ati 
PArU«|iilar proppsiUont 4eda6^ ffogi t^em ; p 9^ thof# bjr Fbpse 
lnunpdiaie <v»flside^atipn we roae to i^eir dJ^pfMry^ 9» tix(m ^wiii^ 
wp bad no previous knowledge...., 

'^|t would seem that a union of two qualities ^Impst opppsite ^0 e^|^ 
otber— a going forth of the thoughts in two directiop^ and a 8u4dep 
transfer of ideas from a remote station in one to an equally distant 
oae in the otlier-^ required 4p etait the irst Idea ^f «|»pCyt*fif 
scienu. AfMMig tiw (kfeks, (hie poim *bs tttaliied bf Aickfmedef^ 
b«i iHttiioH) tpp Jtie, 90 ibf ^vf #CitiMit tret t e^fie of nelence iriiidi 
wm deiMMd io |)HMJ«hi^ Ipr n^fir^y piglH«^n f^pHMrieSy tiM CjiUiep ^ 
UallTi M^i JPtaoea ia EogJaud, ;»( onpf dispelled tlye f^r^nem thp 
Qoe, by bis jpvepUoos and dls(:overies; tbe o^er, jj>y tjj^e irne$ist|bl^ 
force pf bis arguments and eloqu^ncp '.'' 

His style is copious, comprehensive and smooth; itdoes aoi 
flow with the softness of the purling rill, but rather with the 

* Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy: 
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strength, fulness and swelling of a msyestic river and the rude 
harmony of the mountain stream. His images are replete with 
poetry and thought ; they always illustrate his subject. Hallam 
is of opinion that the modem writer that comes nearest to 
him is Burke. '^ He had, "said Addison, ** the sound, distinct, 
comprehensive knowledge of Aristotle with all the beautiful 
lights, graces and embellishments of Cicero. One does not 
know which to admire most in his writings, the strength of 
reason, force of style, or brightness of imagination '." 

Bacon improved so much the melody, elegance and force of 
English prose that we may apply to him what was said of Au- 
gustus with regard to Rome : lateritiam invenit, marmoream 
reliquit, he found it brick and he left it marble. Mr.. Hal- 
lam's opinion differs somewhat from this, it is as follows : 

^*The slyle of Bacon has an idiosyncracy which we might expect 
from bis genius. It can rarely indeed happen, and only in men of 
secondary talents, that the language they use Is not, by its very choice 
and collocation, as well as its meaning, the representative of an indi- 
viduality that distinguishes their turn of thought. Bacon is elaborate,' 
sententious, often witty, often metaphorical ; nothing could be spared; 
his analogies are generally striking and novel; his style is clear^ 
precise, forcible ; yet there is some degree of stiffness about it, and 
In mere language be is inferior to Aaleigh '." 

It is a most remarkable characteristic of Bacon, and one in 
which Burke resembled him, that his imagination grew stronger 
with his increasing years and his slyle richer and softer. 
**The fruit came Grst," saysMr. Macaulay,*' and remained till 
the last; the blossoms did not appear till late. In doquence, 
in sweetness and variety of expression, and in richness of 
illustration his later writings are far superior to those of his 
youth." His earliest Essays have as much truth and cogent 
reasoning as his latest; but these are far superior in grace and 
beauty. A most striking illustration of this is afforded by one 
of the last Essays added a year before Bacon's death, that 
of Adversity (Essay V) than which naught can be more graceful 
and beautiful. . 
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The aocount of Bacon's works will necessarily be very suc- 
cinct and, we fear, imperfect. We shall however for each of 
them call in the aid of the most competent judges whose award 
public opinion will not reverse. 



ESSAYS. 

Bacon published his Essays in 4 597. They were, in the esti- 
mation of Mr. Hallam, the first in time and in excellence of 
English writings on moral prudence. Of the fifty eight Essays, 
of which the work is now composed, ten only appeared in the 
first edition. But to these were added *' Religious Meditations, 
Places of Perswasion and Disswasion. Seene and allowed.*' 
Many of which were afterwards embodied in the Essays. These 
Essays were : 4. Of Studie; 2. Of Discourse; 3. Of Ceremonies 
andRespects ; 4. OfFollowers and Friends*, 5. Of Sutors*, 6. Of 
Expence; 7. Of Regiment of Health-, 8. Of Honor and 
Reputation; 9. Of Faction; 10. Of Negociating. In the edi- 
tion of 4642 "The Essaies of S* Francis Bacon Knight, the 
King's Atturny Generall" were increased to forty one. 

The new Essays added are : 4. Of Religion*, 2. Of Death 
3. Of Goodnesse, and Goodnesse of Nature; 4. Of Cunning 
5. Of Marriage and Single Life; 6. Of Parents and Children 
7. Of Nobility; 8. Of Great Place; 9. Of Empire; 40. Of Coun- 
sell; 44. Of Dispatch; 42. Of Love; 43. Of Friendship; 44. Of 
Atheism; 45. Of Superstition; 46. Of Wisedome for a Mans 
selfe; 20. Of seeming wise; 24. Of Riches; 22. Of Ambition; 
23. Of Young Men and Age; 24. Of Beauty; 25. Of Deformity; 
26. Of Nature in Men ; 27. Of Custom and Education; 28. Of 
Fortune ; 35. Of Praise; 36. Of Judicature; 37. Of Yaine-GIory ; 
38. OfGreatnesseofKingdomes; 39. Of thePublique; 40. Of 
Warre and Peace. 

These forty one Essays were afterwards again augmented 
to fifty eight with the new title of "the Essaies or Covnsels, 
Civill and Morall;" they were likewise improved by correc- 
tions, additions and illustrations. By the peculiarity of Bacon 
already noticed, the later Essays rise in beauty and in- 
terest. 

Bacon considered his Essays but as " the recreations of his 
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o(h^ mQk!^:* H« kM mufm %hmt m ^ iMn tttuns- 

m§h *'f^mm^ tiMes, dlVe tfit^mfU r6rum." tfa# Iddtf 
of iHmty d9 hsis b«»cirt 6lteti^ ±eiition6#, ^fi^ Suggested by 
those of Montaigne; but ther# » but little reseffiblancd. 
between the two productions. Montaigne is natural, inge- 
nuous, sportive. Bacon's Essays ** or Counsels civil and mo- 
ral," **the fragments of his coficeits, " as he styles them, 
are all study, art and gravity; but the reflections in them 
af€ itae dfid ()t6Toiidd. Montaigne confessedly painted him- 
s«flf, dedated that he t^as the matteir of his 6wn book*, 
t^riild tVith Saddfl the man was metged iii the author* ahd the 
philosopher, who ptopounded like Seneca, and somewhat in 
Sefieda*s style, the maxims of practical wisdom, that, to use 
Badod*S b^h laiiguage, *' come home to men's business and 
bosotnd, '* and Clotheld thetii in a g^rb nev^, elegant and rich 
hitheMd tlftkriowri in England. But our authof, if* we fliay 
]ifdge by the' fnalter and even manner of his £ssays, may h^ve 
had iii vlevir, liot so iftiich Montaigne's Essais as Seneca^s Let- 
ters t(S Lticilitfs. the £ssay of De^th is obviously foufided oh 
Sehec'ft's epistles oh this subject. That he wk^ well aicquainted 
t^lth l^'deca^s Letters is incontrovertible. Me alludes to theifl 
thliS iii the dedication (o I*rince fleriry in <6<2 : **t1ie word 
ifessays]/' says he, '^is late, but the thing is ancient; for 
Seneca's Epistles to Lucilius, if you mark them Ivell, are but 
Essays, that is, dispersed meditations, though cOhveyed in the 
form of epistles. *! Bacon justly foretold of his ibssays that 
Ih^y ** would live as long as books last.'' 

The following is the opinioh of Dugald Stewart, hiniself an 
emitient philosopher and elegant vvriter. 

^^HU Essays are the best known and most popular of all his tvdrks. 
it is also one of those wh6re the superloritjr of his genius appears t« 
the greatest advantage; the novelty and depth of his reflections 

'Montaigne says in his author's address to the reader : 
"le veiilx c|u*oil ih'y teoyfe th nia fa(jori simple, fiatufelle ^t 6rdi- 
tialrif^ sans esttid^ et art! flee } car c*^t moy Cfu^ Je peiiids; " He says 
again elsewhere : ^* le n*ay pas plus faiot mbn litre,, que mon Uvre m'a 
faict ; Uvre consubstantiel k son aucteur, d'une occupation ))ropre, 
membre de ma vie, non d'une occupation et fin tierce et estrahgiere, 
tmtbt tiMitti Ktilta^t llVi'esi " (Liirr^.llf ch. xvni.) 
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often receiving a strong relief from triteness of tlie subject. It 
may be read from lEMgiinillig to Md Itt i f<iw htfrtrs; and yet, after 
the twentieth perusal, one seldom fails to remarlc in it something 
unobserved heftfiH. TlrM, Indeed, H ft cliancteilfltfc of ti\ B«eon*s 
wfMiiigs, and Mify to b* a^eoiMt^ i^i fef th« htinhsiistlblo tfHAeirt 
tftoy laraisii to our own tiioiight&» md tlli sympallMtio aetiflty 
tlMy iiap«n to wr totpM ficaUtet'. '* ^ 

The reader will perhaps be rather gratified tbitt wearied 
with anolber a^reeiatioik of Uus valuable prodactioo of ew 
young moralist of twenty 8ix« H i» of ao ioeompelenfc judgei 
Mr. Hallam. » 



'^ the transcendent strength of fiacon'a mind l» visible In the whole 
t6&df Ofthese-fissays, unequal as they must be from the vei^ nature 
of Such cotttposfffions. They are deeper and moCe discriminating 
tferad any eaflief, 6r almost any later W6tt la the trtgffsfi language, 
fall of rci6ondit« obMrvaffon iMfg" matuMid and car«ftiHy sifted. It H 
tnte that w« might wisa tot more iita«lty and etse; tktba, who bad 
orach iviif bed liltlo aaiety? b)& Easayt are oMie^uamly ititf and 
gnrre wh^re tb« aulii|cot night have b^cn touched with a lively hand^ 
thus it is in these oa Gardens end ea BuUdlnS^ The aeateneee 
have sometimes too apephtbegmatic a form and want coherences 
the historical instances, though far less frequent than with Mon- 
taigne, hate a little the look of pedantry to our eyes. But it is 
from thfs condensafton, ffOtn this graTlty, that th6 work deHves its 
IiMnKar impfessiyeness. Few h&aki are ibom ^ot^d, and what ts 
nee aiwaye the cftie with suck book^, we may add that few are more 
genefaliy read. In thia rcepeet they lead tHe tan of evr pffoge liters* 
tore} for nd gentleman it ashamed of owning that be bae not read 
the Elizabethan writers) but it would be fomewbat derogatory to a 
man of the slightest claim to polite letters, were be unacquainted 
with the Essays of Bacon. It is indeed little worth while to read thia 
or any other book for reputation sake ; but very few in our language 
so well repay the pains, or afford more nourishment to the thoughts. 
They might be JudidoUsiy introduced, with a small number more, 
hito a sound method of education, one that sheuld make wisdom, 
rather than mere knowledge, its 6isi^i^ and might beeome a t^i^t-* 
hedk ef examination in our 8Chdeke^ " 
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ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

The Advancement of Learning was published in 4603. It 
has usually been considered that the whole of Bacon's philoso- 
phy is contained in this work, excepting however the second 
book of the Novum Organum, Of the Advancement of Learning 
he made a Latin translation under the title of ^' De Dignitate 
et Augmentis Scientiarum/' which, however, contains about 
one third of new matter and some slight interpolations; a few 
omissions have been remarked in it. 

The Advancement of Learning is, as it were, to use his own 
language ^^ a small globe of the intellectual world, as truly and 
faithfully as I could discover, with a note and description of 
those facts which seem to me not constantly occupate or not 
well converted by the labour of man. In which, if I have in 
any point receded from that which is conmionly received, it 
hath been with a purpose of proceeding in melius and not in 
aliud, a mind of amendment and proBcience and not of change 
and difference. For I could not be true and constant to the 
ailment I handle, if I were not willing to go beyond others, 
but yet not more willing than to have others go beyond me." 

The Advancement of Learning is divided into two parts; the 
former of which is intended to remove prejudices against the 
search after truth, by pointing out the causes which obstruct 
it; in the second, learning is divided into history, poetry and 
philosophy, according to the faculties of the mind from which 
they emanate, memory, imagination and reason. Our author 
states the deficiencies he observes in each. 

All the peculiar qualities of his style are fully developed in 
this noble monument of genius, one of the finest in English or 
perhaps any other language ; it is full of deep thought, keen 
observation, rich imagery, attic wit and apt illustration. 
Dugald Stewart and Hallam have both expressed their just 
admiration of the short paragraph on poesy; but with all due 
deference we must consider that the beautiful passage on the 
dignity and excellency of knowledge is surpassed by none. 
Can aught excel the noble comparison of the ship. The reader 
shall judge for himself. 

If the invention of the ship was thought so noble which carrieth 
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riches and commodities from place to place, and consodatetli tlie 
most remote regions In participation of tlieir fruits ; liow mucli more 
are letters to be magnified, wliich, as sliips, pass tlirough llie vast 
seas of time, and malce ages so distant to participate of tlie wisdom, 
illuminations and inventions, the one of the other? 



OB SAPIBNTIA VBTBRUH. 

The Wisdom of the Ancients or rather Desapientia veterum 
(for it was written in Latin] is a short treatise on the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, by which Bacon endeavours to discover 
and to show the physical, moral and political meanings it 
concealed. If tlie reader is not convinced that the ancients 
understood by these fables all that Bacon discovers in them, 
he must at least admit the probability of it and be impressed 
with the penetration of the author and the variety and depth 
of bi9 knowledge. 

INSTAUBATIO MAGNA. 

The Instauratio Magna vms published in 4630, while 
Bacon was still chancellor. 

In his dedication of it to James the First in 4 620, in which he 
says he had been engaged in it nearly thirty years, he pathe- 
tically remarks '^ the reason why I have published it now, 
specially being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, because I num- 
ber my days, and would have it saved. '* His country and the 
world participate in the opinion of the philosopher and would 
have deemed its loss one of the greatest to mankind. 

Such was the care with which it was composed that Bacon 
transcribed it twelve times vdth his own hand. 

It is divided into six parts. The first entitled Partitiones 
Seientiarum or the divisions of knowledge possessed by man- 
kind, in which the author has noted the deficiencies and imper- 
fections of each. This he had already accomplished by his 
Advancement of Learning. 

Part 2 is the Novum Organum Sdenliarum or new method 
of studying the sciences, a name probably suggested by Aris- 
totle's Organon (treatises on Logic). He intended it to be 
" the science of a better and more perfect use of reason in the 
investigation of things and of the true end of the understand- 
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iiig. " tbis ha§ becifi gerteniUjr denoiiitfiated the inductive 
HieifM, I §. th^ i9ip^Hiiieht£(l Ineth^, frdm the prineiple ef 
ihducUoH 6t b^ifigihg tbgetlier faldfs and drawing frWfe them 
general principled 6r thitfe, hf which the aiithdi* ptopoSfes the 
advancement of all kinds of knowledge. In this consists preemi- 
nently the philosophy of Bacon. Not reasoning upon conjec- 
ture on the laws and j)rot)erti6s of nature, but, as Bacon quaint- 
ly terms it *^ asking questions of nature", that is, making 
experiments, lahdriousfy colldiitihg facts first and, aftei* a siiflB- 
cient number has beehbfbtight ibgelh^f*, th^h foi-thihg Systems 
or theories fbiinded 6h th^in. 

But this work is ^^the^' th^ siimmary of ^ mte ^ifdhsiie oiib 
he designed, the aplidrishi^ of it befing i^ather^ aticording 
Ip Mallam, /Hhe h^ads or these§ 6f chapiters. ^' Biit soM 6f 
these t)i^inciples ahe bt (iarkihbuhi importance. An iii^ane^ 
mky be a^orded of this eitf^ct6d from iM <4fiter|iittetidh 
of Nature and Man's dominion over it". It is M ¥feif ftf^t 
sentence in the Novum Organon ^^Man, the servant and in- 
terpreter of nature, can only imdersfand and act in propor- 
tien as he observes and contemplates the order of nature; 
more he can neither know nor do. " fhis^ as has justly been 
observed^ is undoubtedly the foundation of ail our red know- 
ledge. . , . . . . 

The Novum Organum is so important that we deem it de- 
strabte to present some more detailed accounts of it. 

The body of the work is divided into tw;o parts; the former 
of which is intended to serve as an introduction to the other, 
a preparation of the nund for receiving the doctrine. 

Bacon begins by endeavouring to remove the prejudices and 
to obtain fair attention to his doctrine. He compares philosophy 
to ^' a vast pyramid which ought to have the history of nature 
for its basis; " he likens those who strive to erect it by the 
force of abstract speculation to, the giants of eld, who, accord- 
ing to the poets, endeavoured to throw Mount O^a upon 
Pelibn and Olympus upon Ossa. the method of ''anticipating 
nature" he denounces ^^ as rash, ha^ty and unphilosophicai; *' 
whereas ^* interpreiations of naturd or real truths arrived al by 
deduction cannot so suddenly arrest the mind; and \^hen the 
conclusion actually arrived, it may so oppose prejudice and 
appear so paradoxical as to he in danger or not being received, 
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iKynHtlHialtldlttg tli6 ^dM6e that dtlppoHtf it, lik* tty»MiB 
of faith. " 

Bdcotl flfdt AiMcks th«f ** Idols 6f tll0 Mifld, " 1. ^< fllA gflMt 
«)urcesl of prejudice, ihen the dlfitefetit falM pluIosophi64l 
theories; he afterwards proceeds to show what are the charao- 
teristies of false systenis, thd causes Of arror in philosophy and 
lastly the grounds of hope regarding the advancemcRll Of 
science. 

He now aspires, to use hit own language, '* only to sow the 
seeds of pure truth for posterity and not to be wanting in his 
assistance to the first beginning of great undertakings/' *^ Let 
the human race,'' says he further, ''regain their domiuign 
over nature, which belongs to them by the bounty of their 
Maker, andright reasonand sound religion will direct the usoi " 

The second part of the Novum Organum may be divided 
into three sections, the first is on the discovery of forma, i* e. 
eauses ia nature* The second section is oomposed of iahU$ 
illustrative of the inductive method and the third and last is 
styled the doctrine of instances, i. e. facts regarding the discov- 
ery of causes. 

Part the third of the ''InaiatinHla Magna" was to be a Na- 
tural History as he termed it, or rather a history of natural 
suhstmmes in which the art of mah hadbDeil taiployttd, which 
would haV6 been a history of uhiVei'sal naturdj 

Part 4, to be called Steda inielleetus or intellettwU kMtf, 
was intended to be^ to use his own Words, '* typea and Aiodels 
whieh place before our eyes the entire pi-oeead of the mind in 
th^ discovery of truth, selecting Various and remari^abla 
instances." 

He had designed in the fifth part to give specimens of the 
new philosophy ; af^vv fragthenU only of this have been pub- 
lished. It was to be *' the fragment of interest till the princi- 
pal 60tild bd ^his^d. ** 

¥hd 6th afid last p^H was *'tb display a perfect system of 
philotophy deducod and confirmed by a legititaiate, sober and 
exact inquiry according to the method he had laid down and 
invented." *• To perfect this last part," says Bacon, " is above 
our powers and beyond our hopes." 

Let us return however for a moment to the coiotmiencement, 
to remark that he concludes the introduction by an eloquent 
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. prayer that his exertions may be rendered effectual to the attain- 
ment of truth and happiness. But he feels his own inability, 
for ^^ his days are numbered," to conduct mankind to the hoped 
for goal. It was given to him to point out the road to the pro* 
mised land ; but, like Moses, after having descried it from afar, 
it was denied him to enter the land to which he had led the 
way. 

LIFB OF HBNRT VII. 

The Life of Henry VIL, published in 4622, is in the opinion 
of Hallam, *^ the first instance in our language of the applica- 
tion of philosophy to reasoning on public events in the manner 
of the ancients and the Italians. Praise upon Henry is too 
largely bestowed ; but it was in the nature of Bacon to admire 
too much a crafty and selfish policy ; and he thought also, no 
doubt, that so near an ancestor of his own sovereign should not 
be treated with severe impartiality'.'' 



LBTTEBS. 

His Letters published in his works are numerous; they are 
written in a stiff, ungraceful, formal style; but still they fre- 
quently bear the impress of the writer's greatness and genius. 
Fragments of them have been frequently quoted in the course 
of this notice; they have perhaps best served to exhibit more 
fully the man in all the relations of his public and private life. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

Amongst his miscellaneous papers there was found after his 
death a remarkable prayer, which Addison deemed suflScienlly 
beautiful to be published in the TaU&r^ for Oiristmas 17-10. 
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We extract a passage or two that may serve to illustrate Ba- 
con's position or his character. 

^* I bate, though in a despised weed, procured the good of all 
men. If any have been my enemies, I thought not of ihem, neither 
hath the sun almost set upon my displeasure ; but I hare been as a 
dove, free from superfluity of maliciousness." 

** Just are thy Judgments upon me for my shis, which are more 
in number tlian the sands of the sea, but have no proportion to thy 
merdes; for what are the sands of the sea? Earth, heaven, and all 
these are nothUig to thy mercies." 

Addison observes of this prayer that for elevation of thought 
and greatness of expression, ** it seems— rather the devotion 
of an angel than a man." 

In taking leave of the life and the works of the greatest of 
philosophers and alasl the least of men, we have endeavoured 
to present a succinct but fiuthful narrative— ^^ his glory not 
extenuated wherein he was worthy, nor his offences enforced, 
for which he suffered" — ^merited obloquy with his own con- 
temporaries and all posterity. Our endeavour has been 

Yerln anlmi proferre et vltam impendere vero. 

But his failings, great as they were, are forgotten through 
his transcendent merit; his faults injured but few, and in 
his own time alone ; his genius has benefited all mankind. 
The new direction he gave to philosophy was the indirect 
cause of all the modem conquests of science over matter, or 
as it were, over nature. What it has already accomplished 
and may yet effect for the whole human race is incalculable. 
Macaulay, the historian of England, has been likewise the 
eloquent narrator of the progress, that owes its origin to the 
genius of Francis Bacon. 

** Ask a follower of Bacon," says Macaulay, *< what the new philo- 
sophy, as it was called in the time of Charles the Second, has eflected 
for mankind, and his answer is ready ' It has lengthened life ; it has 
mitigated pain; it has extinguished diseases; it has increased the 
fertility of the soil; It has given new securities to the mariner; it 
has furnished new arms to the warrior; It has spanned great rivers 
and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to our fathers; it has 
guided the thunder-bolt innocuously from heaven to earth; it has 
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lighted up iM nVght WifB tii^ i^Mouf of ihd dftf ) it Has tfitendifl 
the range of the human vision; it has Miilti^liftd the po#er of the 
human muscle ; it has accelerated motion ; it has annihilated distance; 
it has facilitated interdOHne^ tioi'respondence, all friendly office, all 
despatch Of business; it Has ehabled mafl to deioend to th« depths 
tff fhfe ^A, i6 sbafir into the aif, td penetrate seeui'ely Into the rioxioUs 
recesses of the earth, to tItlVefse the lafld m &kH #Hlch whirl aloilg 
Without hdrSe^, atid the ocean Ih sHipJfe WHIfeft ftSil ^ilirtat the Whd. 
ThfeW m Mi i part of \iA fmn, afld of it* Wsl fruits* Fdr it is h 
Pliil6§6pby i^tticB hever feUib, iih\tfi hiS flfiteV ftttdlHed, #hifih 
is never perfect. Its law is progress; A j^dlht Whi§h t^it^Maj^ l^ds 
invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its starting-post to-morrow '.' " 
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Mr mum mmtMi 

LoTiNG and beloved bretber, I do now like some that have an 
orchard ill-neighboured, that gather their fruit before it is ripe, to 
prevent stealing. These fragments of my conceit were going to print : 
to labour the sUy Of ih«til had hem trdUbUsome, and subject to 
interpretation; to let them pass had been to adventure the wrong 
they might receive by untrue copies, or by some garnishment which 
It might please any that should set them forth to bestow upon them ; 
therefore I held it best discretion to publish them myself, as they 
passed long ago from my pen, without any further disgrace than the 
weakness of the author. And as I did ever hold, there might be as 
great a vanity in retiring and withdrawing men's conceits (except 
they be of some nature] from the world, as in obtruding them : so 
in these particulars I have played myself thb Inquisitor, and find no- 
thing to my understanding in them contrary or infectious to the state 
of religion or iniiin^rs, bnt tUth^r (as 1 snp)tote) Uedidnable. Only 
I disliked now to put them out, because they will be like the hite 
new half-pence, which though the silver w^he f^ood, yet the pieces 
were small. But since they would not stay with their master, but 
would Hieii travel abroad, t have preferrea ik^m to yoii that are 
neit liitseli'; dedicaiid^ iheiii, sucii as they are, to our love, in the 
dejitb ivfa^febf (i H^iufe ybii] 1 sometimes wish your Ihiirmities irans^ 
lat^d u^6n ihysdlf, itiat bef Majesty ihight have the service of so 
active! add abU a ihihd; drid t diight be with eicuse cohflhed io iliiese 
boiitethplatidHs and ^tiidie^, ibr whtcii I am fittest : so cominehdl 
Yod to the i)i^eSehrati(Jh btiU bxyihlk Majesly. 

Totir «btirfl mmji Brothef; 

FRi BikCONi 

Prdift 'iny thdmh^ ki Sraijfi tm/i, 
fMi 30M of /bnoofy.im. 



TO MT LOTING BROTHER, 

SIR JOHN CONSTABLE, KT. 

Mr last Essays I dedicated to my dear brother, Mr. Anthony Ba- 
con, who is with God. Looking amottgst my papers this vacation, I 
foond others of the same nature : which if I myself shall not suffer 
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to be lost« it seemeth the world will not; by the often printing of the 
former. Hiising my brother, I found you next ; in respect of bond, 
both o.f near alliance, and of straight friendship and society, and 
particularly of communication in studies; wherein I must acknowledge 
myself beholding to you. For as my business found rest in my contem- 
plations, so my contemplations ever found rest in your loving confer- 
ence and Judgment. So wishing you all good, I remain 

Your loving Bcother and Friend, 

1612, FR. BACON. 



TO THK 

RIGHT HONOURARLE MY VERY GOOD LORD 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

HIS GRACE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL OP RNGLAND. 

EXCELLENT LORD, 

Solomon says, a good name is as a precious ointment; and I as- 
sure myself such will your Grace's name be with posterity. For 
your fortune and merit both have been eminent. And you have plants 
ed things that are iilce to last. I do now publish my Essays; which 
of all my other works, have been most current; for that, as it seems, 
they come home to men's business and bosoms. I have enlarged 
them both in number and weight, so that they are hideed a new 
work. I thought it, therefore, agreeable to my affection, and obliga- 
tion to your Grace, to prefix your name before them both in English 
and in Latin. For I do conceive, that the Latin volume of them (being 
in the universal language) may last as long as books last My Inttaur- 
ration I dedicated to the King; my History of Henry the Seventh 
(which I have now translated into Latin) and my portions of Natural 
History, to the Prince; and these I dedicate to your Grace; being 
of the best fruits, that, by the good Increase which God gives to my 
pea and labours, I could yield. God lead your Grace by the hand. 

Your Grace's most obliged and faithful Servant, 

FR. ST. ALBAN. 



ESSAYS. 






1. OP TRUTH. 

4. What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not stay 
for an answer*. Certainly there be* that delight in giddiness, 
and count it a bondage to fix a belief; affecting* free-will in 
thinking, as well as in acting. And though the sects of philo- 
sophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain discours- 
ing wits, which are of the same veins though there be not so 
much blood in them as was in those of the ancients. But it is 
not only the difficulty and labour which men take in finding 
out of truth ; nor again, that when it is found, it imposeth upon 
men's thoughts, that doth bring lies in favour; but a natural, 
though corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the later schools 
of the Grecians * examineth the matter, and is at a stand to 
think what should be in it, that men should love lies, where 
neither they make for pleasure, as with poets ; nor for advan- 
tage, as with the merchant ; but for the lie's sake. But I cannot 
tell : this same truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not show the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs of the 



* Bacon's beautiful allusion is to the following passage of the 
Gospel (St. John, xvui, 37, 38] : 

** To this end wasl bore, and Tor this cause came I into the world, 
that 1 sliould bear witness of the truth. Every one that b of the 
truth heareth my voice. 

^' Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? And when he had said this, 
ho. went out aprain unto the Jews, and said unto them, I find In him 
uo fault at all." 

' Be {old) for are. 

3 Affect {old) for love, like. 

* Probably the New Academy, which disserted much on the ques- 
tion what it truth? and held the doctrine that man has no criterion 
ofiL 
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world half so stately and daintily as candle-lights* Truth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that showethbest by day ; 
but it will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that 
showeth best in varied ifgfaCs. A tfixltird Of a lie doth ever add 
pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out 
of men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would leave 
the minds of a number of men poor shrunken things, full of 
melancholy, and indisposition, and unpleasing ' to themselves? 
One of the fathers, in great severity, called poesy, ** vinum 
daemonum, " because it filleth the imagination, and yet it is 
but with the shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth 
through the mind, but the lie that ainketh in and settleth in it 
that dotb the hurt^ such aa we spake* of before. But howsoever 
these things are thnis in men's depraved judgments and affeo- 
tionSf yet truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the 
inquiry of truth, i^Udk is the love-making or wooing of it$ the 
knowledge of triith^ which is the presence of it; and the beliel 
of truth, whi^h ia the mijoyiBg 6f it; is the MUrereign good oi 
human nmUitif^ 

2. The first creator^ of God, in the Works of the days^ waa 
the lig^ of the iense; the IM was the light of reason ; atid hid 
sabbatli wo#k, ever sine», is theiiluminationof his ^irit. Firsi 
be br«atb«d )fght dpoil the laoe of the mAiUHt or (^oo; ihMi 
be bretltbfid light into the faoe of man ; and still he breatheth 
and inspirdth light into the face of his chosen. The poet* 
that beautiflM the sect \ that was othenf^se inferior to the 
rest, saith yet excellently well» '^ It is a pleasure tolstand upon 
the shore, and to see ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to 
stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the 
adventures thereof below i but no pleasure is comparable to 
the standing upon the vantage-ground of truth (a hill not to bd 
commanded, and where the air is always clear and Serene), 
and to see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tem* 



' Unpleasing {unwed) for unpleasingneM^ 
' Spakfi {old ttr hibUtkj par apdhe. 

* LacretiuSi 

* The Epicureans. 
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pests, in the vale below ' : " so always, that this prospect be 
with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Certainly it is 
heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move in charity", rest 
in Providence^ and turn upon the poles of truth. 

S. To pass from thdologidai and philosophical trtith to the 
truth of civil business, it Witl be stcltldwleaged, even by those 
who practise it dot, that cldafaftdfotind dealing is th^honoui' 
of man's nattire, and that mixttiM of falsehood is like alloy 
in coin 6f gold add silt6f, which may make the inetlil 
inrork the better, btrt if embaseth if : tot thesn winding 
and crooked courses ar^ the goings of the sefpebt ; T^hich goeth 
basely upon the belly, And hot upon the feet. There is no vice 
that doth so cover a inkn With sname as to be found false and 
perfidious : and therefor^ liontaigne saith prettily, when hd 
inquired the reason V/hy the word of the lie should he such k 
disgrace, and such an odious charge? Saith he, '* If it be well 
weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as much as to say, that h6 
is brave towards God, and a coward towards tnen*. *' For a lie 
feces (jod, and shanks from (nan. Surely the ivickedness of 
falsehood and breach of fstith cannot possibly be do highly ex- 
pressed as in that it shall be the last peal to call the judg- 
ments of Grod upon the generations of men : it being foretold 
that when Christ cometh, '^he shall not find faith upon th6 
earih<'' 



.. K.^,. ..... ;-.-.>♦..» ».W. .. !■..,>,>, ,. 



* The following is the passage of Lucretiiis wtiicli Bacon has father 
pardphr^tB6d than tninslated : 

SDBTe, marl magno, tbrbantibus sequori tentis, 
E teffa magnum ali^ius speciaffe laborem ; 
Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda Toluptas, 
Sed, quibua ipse inalis careas , quia cernere suave eat ; 
Suave etiam belli ceriamina magna tueri 
Per campos instrucia, ma sine parte pericli; 
Sed nil dulciiis est bents (}uam mdnita leD^rei 
Edita doctriita sapfiehitiM lempla sereAa, 
Despicere unde quea« alio«, passimque videre 
Errsre i atque Tiam palaotea qasrero viui , etc. 

* The following is the pas$age from HontaignOf extracted from Ids 
Eisais (Livre H, ehap* xvui): 

« O'est tin tiiain vice que ie mentlr et qu'ud aneien * peinct bien 
bonteusement f uand U dkl que « e'est doaner tesmoigaaie de bim- 

* Plutarch. 
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II. OF DSATH*. 



Men fear death as children fear to go in the dark : and as 
that natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is the 
other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the wages of 
sin and passage to another world, is holy and religious; but the 
fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in reli- 
gious meditations there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of 
superstition. You shall read in some of the friars' books of 
mortification, that a man should think with himself what the 
pain is, if he have but his finger's end pressed, or tortured, 
and thereby imagine what the pains of death are when the 
whole body is corrupted and dissolved ; when many times 
death passeth with less pain than the torture of a limb ; for the 
most vital parts are not the quickest of sense. And by him that 
spake only as a philosopher and natural man, it was well said, 
*' Pompa mortis magis terret, quam mors ipsa.'' Groans, and 
convulsions, and a discoloured face, and friends weeping, and 
blacks and obsequies, and the like, show death terrible. It is 
worthy the observing, that there is no passion in the mind of 
man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of death : and 
therefore death is no such terrible enemy when a man hath so 
many attendants about him that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over death; love slights it; honour aspireth 
to it; grief flielh to it; fear preoccupateth* it, nay, weread^ 
after Otho the emperor had slain himself, pity (which is the 
tenderest of affections) provoked many to die out of mere com- 
passion to their sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers. 



« priser Dieu, et quand et quand de cralndre les homines : > il n'est 
pas possible d*cn representer plus richement Thorreur, la vilit^ et le 
aesreglement : car que peult od imaginer plus vilain que d'esure 
couard ^ Tendroict des hommes, et brave ft I'endrolct de Dieu? ■ 

' A great part of this Essay is composed of the thoughts of 
Seneca, most of which are to be found In his Letters to Lucillus, 4, 
24 and 82 ; but the finest passage In it, the first sentence,* is, we be- 
lieve, Bacon's own. Montaigne's Essay on Death (Book I, chap, xix). Is 
one of the finest pieces of the great and almost only French Essayist. 
It is well worthy of an attentive perusaL 

> Preoccupate (old) for preoccupy. 
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Nay, Seneca adds, nicenesB and satiety : '* Gogita quamdiu 
eadem feceris; mon velle, non tantum fortis, aut miser, sed 
etiam fastidiesus potest.** A man would die, though he were 
neither .valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the 
same thing so oft over and over. It is no less worthy to observe, 
how little alteration in good spirits the approaches of death 
make ; for they appear to be the same men till the last instant. 
Augustus Caesar died in a compliment : ** Livia, conjugii nostri 
memor vive, et vale." Tiberius in dissimulation, as Tacitus 
saith of him, * * Jam Tiberium vires et corpus, non dissimulatio, 
deserebant :" Vespasian in a jest, sitting upon the stool, *^ Ut 
puto Deus fio :*' Galba with a sentence, ** Feri, si ex re sit 
populi Romani," holding forth his neck : Septimius Severus in 
despatch, *' Adeste, si quid mihi restat agendum," and the like. 
Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon death, and 
by their great preparations made it appear more fearful. Bet- 
ter, saith he*, ** qui finem vitas extremum inter muneraponit 
naturae." It is as natural to die as to be born ; and to a little 
infant, perhaps, one is as painful as the other. He that dies in 
an earnest pursuit is like one that is wounded in hot blood ; 
who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind 
fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good doth avert the do- 
lours* of death : but, above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle 
is, " Nuncdimittis'," when a man hath obtained worthy ends 
and expectations. Death hath this also, that it openeth the gate 
to good fame, and extinguisheth envy : ** Exstinctus amabitur 
idem." 

III. OF UNITY IN RELIGION. 

4. Reli^on being the chief band of human society, it is a 



^ lurenal, sat x. The passage runs thus : 

Fortem posce aninmin , mortis terrore carentem , 
Qui spauam Tits extremum inter munera ponat 
Natons.... 

' Dolour {obsoUie) for pain, agony. 

* This allusion is to Simeon of Jerusalem, to whom it had been re- 
vealed by the Holy Ghost that ''he should not see death before, he 
had seen the Lord's Christ. '* And when he saw the infant Jesus in 
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happy (Jhing "wiien itself is well eontafned yv^Mn the true band 
of unity. Hie quturels and divisliens about religion were evils 
unknown to tiie heathen. 'The reason was, because (ho reli- 
gion of the heathen consisted radier In rites end ceremonies 
tiban in any constant belief *. for you Hiay imagine what kind 
of faith theirs was, when the dnef doctors and fathers of their 
churdi were the poets. But the true God hath Ihis attribute; 
that he is a jealous Ood; and thereferehls worship and rell^on 
will endure no mixture nor partner. We riiall therefore speak 
a few words concerning the ua^ty of the church ; what ere the 
fruits thereof; what the bounds; and what the meansf 

S. The fruits of unity (next unto the well pleasing of God, 
which is all in all) are two; the one towaros those that are 
without Ihe diurdbi, H^e other towards those that are widun. 
For the former, it is certain, that heresies and eehiems 
^e of all others the greatest scandals; yea, more than eorrup- 
tion of manners^. For as in the natural body a wound or 
solution of continuity is worse than a corrupt humour, so in 
the spiritual. So that nothing doth so much keep men out of 
the diurch, ai^d diive men out of the eSmreh, as bpeaeh of 
unity; and, therefore, whensoerer it e«MBelh to pass that one 
saith, '^ ecee in deserto,^ anotlier saith, ** «eoe in penetritf^ 
bus f tjrnt is, when some men se^ Christ in the eonYenticleg 4i 
beretips, and others in an outvrard Isce of a cihtiMii, ffiat voiee 
had need continually to sound in nfiea^e ears, ** nelHe Mm,^ 
— ^ * go not out.'' The doctor of the fientlles (die •ppoprie(|r M 
whose vocation drew him to have a special care of those "vi^tli- 
out) saith, *' If an heathen come in, and hear you speak with 



«he t«iii|j|«, he tookiqitbe f^Md H his ioas irad l)iMMl ^d «nd 
said ** Lord, now lettest tbou thy servaDt depart in peace according 
40 thy 1tord^" 

' This proposition appears to be very doubtful not to say untrue. 
Gorruptidn of manners unless in so very .corrupt ao age tliat |t p^yses 
unnoticed, must certainly be a greater scandal tlian heresies or 
schisms ; the latter nay be emrw |M«cftediAc from food Mk % fiay ali 
great truths have been treated as heresies, tiie Uwitk mHf ioo by the 
idolaters, the Christian religion by the Jews and pagans. Corruption 
of manners, on tlie contrary, admilsojroo dtfiferaaisB «f opioioAi and 
-iKing ooQlrary «• mwrals, deacnr«8 In evory sIwim md iwm ^ rrpro- 
hattea of all mm to all rwwtrtcs and im alltiaifs, 

*St. Lulco. n, 29. 
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99HnliWkl^m$,¥fM^iM$xf'Aitltj<mnewaid*f^ And^cer- 
leigdf , it «ltMe better, whoa atheiels tnd profaMperiOM do 
fcoer ikm> m^nf discgndaiiliajid coi^»ry/opniens iatetigioii, it 
40th avert Hiem from the duireb, and aielceth them '' to sit 
idoinni in the diairof tiit eeoraers.^' It is but a iight duagCo be 
WDDched ia ao asrioas a aiatter, but yet ii expreieetii well the 
4klennity. Ikere « a mailer of ioeffiog, that, in hie Getaiogae 
af bods of a feigned ittyarf, seta douva this title of a boqk, 
*' The Horiie daaee «f Heietiea/' For, indeed, every eeot of 
tlieid betii a drrerae poetare, er cHnge, by th^naelves, ifvbich 
4»innet bat nofe deriakm in ivaridlings and deprafied pdkioBi 
who are apt to contemn holy tidags. 

9. Ab for Che fniit towards tfieeetol are within, it ia peace; 
whieh coateiaeth infinite MesaiagB: it esteblisheth faith; it 
kin^eth diaiily ; the otttward peaee d the ichurch dietilleth 
into peaee of •eoaeciMiGe, and ktaroeth the iel>oafs of writiag 
and reading eontr9reraieB iato treatiseBOf ttortiioetioQandde- 
▼otien* 

I. Conceraiog fhe bonndsof unity ; the true plaeing of them 
fimpoiteCh exceedingly. There appear le be t^o OKtremes. 
For to eertaitt zealots all speedi of pacification is odieas. ** fs 
H peaee, Jdm?" — ** What Tiast thou to do with peace'? tarn 
i&ee bcihlttd ne*."^ feace is not the matter, but followiog and 
partjr. Contrariwise, certain Laediceans and lukewarm per- 
aons think ihey may accommodate points of refigton by middle 
ways, and taking part of both, and witty reconeiiements ; as if 
^ey would make an arbitrament between God and man. Beth 
tlhese extremes are to be avdded; which will be done, if 1%e 
league of Qiiistians, penned by ear Sariour bimself, were in 
<3w two crossdauses Ibereof , soundly and p!aAn1y expounded : 
*^He that isncrtwith us is against us;'' and again, '^ He that is 
not against us is with us :** that !s, if the points fundamental, 
and of snb^nce ia rdi^ion, were truly discerned and 
distinguished from points not merely Of faith, but ofopinionj 
orxler^ jor^good inifntion. This is a thing may seem to many 
a matter trivial, and done already; but if it were done less 
pai&lly^ % wojdd be embraced more generally,. 



■•^••••-»i»*^i*»^p#»»*ii*p»»W"*W»t»*"^"'^^^Wi****i"»i"w^"i^"**Wi»*P» 



> I Corinthians, ziv, 23. 
'II Book of Kings, iz« 18. 
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5. Of this I may give only this advice, according to my small 
model. Men ought to take heed of rending God's church by 
two kinds of controversies. The one is, when the matter of 
the point controverted is too small and light, not worth the 
heat and strife about it, kindled only by contradiction ; for, as 
it is noted by one of the fathers, Christ's coat indeed had no 
seam, but the church's vesture was of divers colours ; where- 
upon he saith, ** in veste varietas sit, scissura non sit," they be 
two things, unity and uniformity. The other is, when the 
matter of the point controverted is great, but it is driven to an 
over great subtility and obscurity, so that it becometh a thing 
rather ingenious than substantial. A man that is of judgment 
and understanding shall sometimes hear ignorant men diflfer, 
and know well within himself, that those which so differ mean 
one thing, and yet they themselves would never agree : and if 
it come so to pass in that distance of judgment, which is be- 
tween man and man, shall we not think that God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not discern that frail men, in some of 
their contradictions, intend the same thing, and accepteth 
of both? The nature of such controversies is excellently 
expressed by St. Paul, in the warning and precept that he 
giveth concerning the same, ** devita profanas vocum novitates 
etoppositiones falsi nominis sdentiae." Men create oppositions 
which are not, and put them into new terms so fixed, as whereas 
the meaning ought to govern the term, the term in effect 
governeth the meaning. There be also two false peaces, or 
unities : the one, when the peace is grounded but upon an im- 
plicit ignorance; for all colours will agree in the dark: the 
other, when it is pieced upon a direct admission of contraries 
in fundamental points. For truth and falsehood, in such things, 
are like the iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's 
image' ; they may cleave, but they will not incorporate. 

6. Concerning the means of procuring unity, men must be- 
ware, that, in the procuring or muniting* of religious unity, 



* The image seen by King Nebuchadnezzar in the dream which tlie 
propliet Daniel interpreted. Tiie bead was of fine gold, the breast 
«ndarms of silver, the belly and thiglis of brass, the legs of Iron, the 
feet part of iron and part of clay (Daniel, ii, 31). 

' Mtinite [unused) for strengthen. 
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they do not dissolve and deface the laws of charity and human 
society. There be two swords amongst Christians, the spirit- 
ual and the temporal ; and both have their due office and 
place in the maintenance of religion : but we may not take up 
the third sword, which is Mahomet's sword, or like unto it : 
that is, to propagate religion by wars, or by sanguinary per- 
secutions to force consciences ; except it be in cases of overt 
scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice against the 
state; much less to nourish seditions; to authorize conspiracies 
and rebellions ; to put the sword into the people's hands, and 
the like; tending to the subversion of all government, which is 
the ordinance of God. For this is but to dash the first table 
against the second ; and so to consider men as Christians, as 
we forget that they are men. Lucretius the poet, when he be- 
held the act of Agamemnon, that could endure the sacrificing 
of his own daughter, exclaimed : 

Tantum relligio potuit suadere maiorun). 

7. What would he have said, if he had known of the mas- 
sacre in France *, or the powder treason of England '? He 
would have been seven times more epicure and atheist than he 
was; for as the temporal sword is to be drawq with great cir- 
cumspection in cases of religion, so it is a thipg monstrous to 
put it into the hands of the common people; let that be left 
unto the anabaptists and other furies. It was great blasphemy, 
when the devil said, ** I will ascend and be like the Highest;'' 
but it is greater blasphemy to personate God) and bring him in 



* Tbe Massacre of the Protestants throughout France ordered by 
Catharine di Medici and Charles IX^ and begun onSaint-Bartholomew's 
day, the 24* August 1572* From twenty five to thirty thousand Hu- 
guenots, as they were then called^ perished in that dreadful catasurophe. 

^ The Powder treason^ or as it is more generally called the Guip- 
powder plot, was a plan formed for blowing up with gun-powder 
the Houses of Parliament on the Sth November 1605, the day appoint- 
ed for the opening of the session* The object of the conspirators 
was, as Lingard expresses it, *'to involve in one common destruction 
th^ King, the Lords and the Commons, all those who framed, with 
the chief of those who executed, tbe penal laws against the English 
catholics. ** Guy Faulces or Fawkes was to fire the mine. The conspU 
racy was detected the very day of its intended execution ; its annivev- 
sary is still commemorated in England. 

3 
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saying, ** I will descend, and be like the prince of darkness.'* 
And what is it better, to make the cause of religion to descend 
to the cruel and execrable actions of murdering princes, butch- 
ery of people, and subversion of states and governments? 
Surely this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the 
likeness of a dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven ; and to 
set, out of the bark of a Christian church, a flag of a bark of 
pirates and assassins. Therefore it is most necessary that the 
church by doctrine and decree, princes by their sword, and all 
learningSf both Christian and moral, as by their Mercury rod 
,to damn, and send to hell for ever, those facts and opinions 
tending to the support of the same, as bath been already in 
good part done. Surely in councils concerning religion, that 
counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, ** Ira hominie non 
implet justitiam Dei." And it was a notable (Nervation of a 
wise father, and no less ingenuously confessed, that those which 
held and persuaded pressure of consciences were commonly 
interested therein themselves for their own ends. 

IV« 09 ftEVSNGE. 

feevenge is a Und of wild justice, whieh the more man's 
nattire run* to^ tie more ought lew to indeed it out. For as for 
the firet wrongs it deth but ofl^tid the law ; but the revenge bf 
that wreag putteth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking 
rweiige, a Inaii is but even with his enemy; but in passing It 
over he is soperior : for it is a prince's part to pardon. And 
'Sotoi&oiit I atti sure, saith, ^' tt is the glory of a man to pass 
by an QllBQSe>" that whkh is past is gone and irrevocable ; 
and wise men have enough to do with tibings present and to 
coihe : th^refoi^ tbey do but trifle with themselves, that labour 
in past matlers. The^ is no man doth a wrong for the wrong's 
ealoe; btit theMby lojpurohase himself prdfit, or pleasune, or 
hotiouf , or th6 like. Therefore why should I be angry mik a 
^n for loving biiAself better than me? And if any men 
:riiouldi do wrongi merely out ef ill nature^ why, yet it is but 
)ik6 the thotn or brier, which prick and scratch because they 
iiin do no other* The most tolerable sort of revenge is kit 
those wrongs which Uiere is no law to remedy : bot then, let 
• tiMm take heed the revenge be such as there is no I9W to 
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punish ; ^Ise a man's eilemy ^ 9^1 befomhand, and it is two . 
for one. Som«) vrYieA thef take nartogd, are desirous tho 
party should know Wh#tioe it eometh ; this is the liiore gene* 
rous : for the delight seeaieth to he, not so much in doing the 
hurt as in making ^e party rep^t : but bade and crafty cow- 
ards are like the arrow that flieth in thedark» Gosmus, Duke 
Florence, had a desperate s&ying against perfidious or ne- 
i^cting friends, as if ihosewrongs Were unpardodablei *' Yoil 
tail read," saith he, *' that we are commanded toforgiveour 
enemies: but you never read that we are commanded to for-* 
give our friends." But yet the spirit of Job was in a better 
tune i " l&all we," saith he, *^ take good at God's hands^ and 
not be content to take evil also?" and so of friends in a pro- 
portion*. This is certain, that a man that studieth revtoge^ 
keeps his own wounds green, which oth^wise would heal and 
do well. Pttblk) revenges are for the most pdrt fortunate : as 
that for the death of GsBsar ; for the death of Pertinaz ; for tho 
deaUi Of Henry tha Third of Prance ; and many more. But ia 
private revenges it is not so; Any, rather tindlclive persons 
live the llfo of wileiies( w1mI| aa they am misohiavotts^ so and 
ihey uajbitiinate* 

Vi Of aavaaaiTVi 

tt was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics], that the good things which beloag to prosperity are to 
be wished; but the good things that belong to adversity are to 
be adtaifed : " Bona rei'am secattdailim optabilid, adve^arlim 
mirabilia* " Gmainly , If miradis be the domiiiand over nathre« 
they Bppeat* most In adtMity . U is yet a higher qpieadi of his 
than the other (much too highfor a heathen). '*il is true gnat* 
ness to have in one tho frailty of a man, and the aacurity.of a 
God t" — *' Vera m a gnum , hi^bere iragilitatem hoflUBiSi aaeuri* 
tatem Dei." This would have dona bettor in poesy, where 
transcendencies are more allows. Attd th^ poets^ inde^di 

^ve been bu^ with it; for It h in efibet the thing whith is 
figured in that strange fiction of tbaaa^tfenl poets S whioli 
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seemeth not to be without mystery; nay, and to have some 
approach to the state of a Christian : ''that Hercules, when he 
went to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature is repre- 
sented), sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen pot 
or pitcher; lively describing Christian resolution, that saileth 
in Uie frail bark of the flesh through the waves of the world. " 
But to speak in a mean ' : the virtue of prosperity is temperance; 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude; which in morals is the 
more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity is the blessing of the New; which car- 
rieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of 
God's favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David's harp, you shall hear as many herselike* airs as carols : 
and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describ- 
ing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Pros- 
perity is not without many fears and distastes; and adversity 
is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needle-works 
and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melan- 
choly work upon a lightsome ground.: judge, therefore, of the 
pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly vir- 
tue is like precious odours, most fragrant where they are in- 
censed, or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue '. 

VI. OP SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION. 

4 . Dissimulatiou is but a faint kind of policy, or wisdom ; 
foritasketh a strong heart to know when to tell truth, and to 
do it : therefore it is the weaker sort of politicians that are the 
great dissemblers. 

"% Tacitus saith, ^^Livia sorted well with the arts of her 

M I I I K > * II I I ■ I I — m » I I I ■ !■ ■. ■ 

' * In a mean for between the two. 

' Herselike {old) for funereal. 

3 This beautiful passage beginning at ^* Prosperity is the blessing 
of the Old Testament," not published tiU 1625, 1. «. 28 years after 
the arst Essays, has been adduced by Mr. Macaulay as a proof that 
Bacon's fancy, contrarily to the general rule, grew with his age and 
that his style constanUy became richer and softer. The all-talented 
critic contrasts this passage with the severe close style of the Essay 
Of Studies (Essay L) published in 1S97. 
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husband, and dissimulation of her son;*' attributing arts or 
policy to Augustus, and dissimulation to Tiberius. And again, 
when Mucianus encourageth Vespasian to take arms against 
Vitellius; he saith, '* We rise notagainst the piercing judgment 
of Augustus, nor tiie extreme caution or closeness of Tiberius. " 
These properties of arts or policy, and dissimulation or close- 
ness are, indeed, habits and faculties several', and to be distin- 
guished. For if a man have that penetration of judgment as* he 
can discern what things are to be laid open, and what to be 
secreted , and what to be shown at half lights, and to whom 
and when (which, indeed, are arts of state, and arts of life, as 
Tacitus well calleih them), to him a habit of dissimulation is a 
hinderance and a poorness. Butif a man cannot obtain* to that 
judgment, then it is left to him generally to be close, and a dis- 
sembler. For where a man cannot choose or vary in particu- 
lars, there it is good to take the safest and wariest way in 
general ; like the going softly by one that cannot well see. 
Certainly the ablest men that ever were have had all an open- 
ness and frankness of dealing, and a name of certainty and 
veracity; but then they were like horses well managed; for 
they could tell passing well when to stop or turn : and at such 
times when they thought the case indeed required dissimula- 
tion, if then they used it, it came to pass that the former opi- 
nion spread abroad of their good faith and clearness of deal- 
ing, made them almost invisible. 

3. There be^ three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a 
van's self. The first, closeness, reservation, and secrecy ; when 
a man leaveth himself without observation, or without hold to 
be taken, what he is. The second dissimulation in the negative; 
when a man lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not that" 
he is. And the third, simulation in the affirmative; when a 
man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends to be 
that he is not. 

i. For the first of these, secrecy : it is indeed the virtue of a 



> Sereral (old) for separate, distinct 

> As {old) for that. i 

> Obtain to {unwed) for attain to. . «, 

* Be {old} for are. 

* That {old) for what. . ,. , 
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confessor; and assuredly the secret man bearetb many confes- 
sions; for who will open himself to a blab or a babbler? But 
if a man be thought seoret, it invitetl^ discovery; as the more 
close air sucketh in the more open : and, as in confession, the 
revealing is not ibr worldly use, but for the ease of a man's 
heart; so secret men come to tl|e knowledge of many things in 
that kind; while men rather discharge their minds than impart 
their minds. In fbw words, mysteries are due to secrecy. 
Besides (to say trutii) Dakedneas is uncomely, as well in mind 
as body ; and it addeth no small reverence to men's manners 
and actions, if they be not altogeliier open. A3 for talkers, 
and fiitile persons, they are commonly vain and credulous 
withal. For he that talketh what he knoweth will also talk 
what he knoweth not: Therefore set it dQwn» that a habit of 
secrecy is both politic and moral. And in this part it is good 
that a man's fsce give his tongue leave to speak, For the 
discovery of a man's self, by the tracts' of hi^ countenance, is a 
great weakness and betraying ; by how much it is many times 
more marked and believed than a man's words^ 

5. For the second, which is dissimulation ; it followeth many 
times upon secrecy by a necessity : so that he that will be 
secret must be a dissembler in some degree, fov men are too 
cunning to suffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage between 
both, and to be secret, without swaying the balance on either 
side. They will so beset a man with questions, and draw him 
on, and pic^it out of him, that, without an absurd silence, 
he must show an inclination one way; or if be do not, they 
will gather as much by his silence as by bis speech. As for 
equivocations , or oraoulous speeches, they cannot hold out 
long. So that no man can be secret, except he give himself a 
little scope of dissimulation, which is, as it were, but the skirts, 
or tcain of secrecy. 

6. But for the third degree which is simulation and false 
profession, that I hold more culpable, and less politic, except 
it be in great and rare matters. And, therefore, a general cus- 
tom of simulation (which is this last degree), is a vice rising 
either of a natural falseness, or learfulnesB> or pf a mind that 



> Tracts (unused) for features. 
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hath some main faults; which, because a man must needs dis- 
guise, it maketh him practice simulation in other things, lest 
fais hand should be out of use. 

7. The advantages of simulation and dissimulation are 
three. First, to lay asleep opposition, and to surprise. For 
where a man's intentions are published, it is an alarm to call 
up ail that are against them. The second is, to reserve to a 
man's self a fair retreat : for if a man engage himself by a ma- 
nifest declaration , he must go through, or take a fall'. The 
third is, the better to discover the mind of another. For to him 
that opens himself, men will hardly show themselves averse ; 
but will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom of speech 
to freedom of thought. And, therefore, it is a good shrewd pro* 
verb of the Spaniard, * * Tell a lie and find a truth. " As if there 
were no way of discovery but by simulation. There be also 
three disadvantages to set it even. The first, that simulation 
and dissimulation commonly carry with them a show of fear- 
fulness, which in any business, doth spoil the feathers of round 
flying up to the mark. The second , that it puzzleth and per. 
pl^eth the conceits of many that, perhaps , would otherwise 
cooperate with him ; and makes a man walk almost alone to 
his own ends. The third and greatest is, that it depriveth a 
man of one of die most principal ' instruments for action , which 
is trust and belief. The best composition and temperature is to 
have openness in i^me and opinion ; secrecy in habit ; dissi- 
mulation in seasonable use; and a power to feign, if there be 
no remedy*. 

VII, OP 9»AI|ENT8 Alfp CBItORBN, 

4 . The joys of parents are secret, and so are their griefe 



> To take a fall for to have a fall. 

' Most principal (old) for principal. 

3 This is neitlier the sentiment nor the language of a good man ; 
it is rather that of Bacon the man, than of Bacon the moralist, the 
philosopher. Setting 91II morality and honour aside, it is question- 
able whether imy advantage that dissimulation can procure can com- 
pensate for a reputation of want of frankness and sincerity. Colonel 
Chartres, a notorious rascal, is related by Lord Chesterfield to have 
said, that though he would not give one farthing for virtue, he would 
give ten thousand pounds for a character. ^* Is it possible then,*' 
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and fears; Ihey cannot utter the one, nor they will not * utter 
the other. Children sweeten labours ; but they make misfor- 
tunes more bitter : they increase the cares of life, but they mi- 
tigate the remembrance of death. The perpetuity by genera- 
tion is common to beasts; but memory, merit, and noble works 
are proper to men ; and surely a man shall see the noblest 
works and foundations have proceeded from childless men , 
which* have sought to express the images of their minds, where 
those of their bodies have failed : so the care of posterity is 
most in them that have no posterity. They that are the first 
raisers of their houses are most indulgent towards their chil- 
dren ; beholding them as the continuance, not only of their 
kind, but of their work; and so both children and creatures. 
2. The difiference in affection of parents towards their several 
children, is many times unequal, and sometimes unworthy; 
especially in the mother; as Solomon saith ; **A wise son 
rejoiceth the father, but an ungracious son shames the mother. " 
A man shall see, where there is a house full of children, one or 
two of the eldest respected, and the youngest made wantons; 
but in the midst some that are , as it were , forgotten , who , 
many times, nevertheless, prove the best. The illiberality of 
parents, in allowance towards their children, is a harmful er- 
ror ; and makes them base ; acquaints them with shifts ; makes 
them sort with mean company ; and makes them surfeit more 
when they come to plenty : and therefore the proof is best when 
men keep their authority towards their children, but not their 
purse. Men have a foolish manner (both parents, and school-* 
masters, and servants), in creating and breeding an emulation 
between brothers during childhood, which many times sorteth * 
to discord when they are men, and disturbeth families **, The 



adds Chesterfield, ^^ that an honest man can neglect, what a wise rogue 
would purchase so dear?" 

^ Nor they will not for nor will they. 

» Which {old) for who. 

' Proof for plan, system. 

* Sort to for end in. 

^ It is extremely doubtful whether emulation between brothers, 
friends or companions produces the mischievous effects here ascribed 
to it; such results are not perceptible in education throughout Europe 
and principally in France where emulation Is carried to a great 
extent. 
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Italians nu^e littlei difiference between children and nephews, 
or near kinsfolks; but so they be of the lump they care not, 
though they pass not through their own body. And, to say 
truth, in nature it is much a like matter; insomuch that we 
see a nephew sometimes resembleth an uncle, or a kinsman, 
more than his own parent, as the blood happens. Let parents 
choose betimes the vocations and courses they mean their chil* 
dren should take ; for then they are most flexible : and let them 
not too much apply themselves to the disposition of their chil- 
dren, as thinking they will take best to that which they have 
most mind to. It is true, that if the affection, or aptness of the 
children be extraordinary , then it is good not to cross it ; but 
generally the precept is good, *' optimum elige, suave et fieicile 
illud fadet consuetude.*' Younger brothers are commonly fortu- 
nate; but seldom or never where the elder are disinherited. 

VIII. OP MARRUGS AND 8INGLK LIFK. 

He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to for« 
tune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of 
virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, and of greatest 
merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or 
childless men ; which *, both in affiection and means, have mar* 
ried and endowed the public. Yet it were great reason that 
those that have children should have greatest care of future 
times; unto which they know they must transmit their dearest 
pledges. Some there are, who though they lead a single life, 
yet their thoughts do end with themselves, and account future 
times impertinences. Nay, there are some other, that account 
wife and children but as bills of charges. Nay more, there are 
some foolish rich covetous men, that take a pride in having no 
children, because they may be thought so much the richer. 
For, perhaps, they have heard some talk, ** Such a one is a 
great rich man ; " and another except to it, ** Yea, but he hath 
a great charge of children : " as if it were an abatement to his 
riches. But the most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty ; 
especially in certain self-pleasing and humourous minds, which 
are so sensible of every restraint, as * they will go near to think 

* Which (old) for who. 

* As (old) for that. 
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tiMir girdles and garters to be bonds and shackles. Unmarried 
Jnen are best Iriends, best masters, best servants; bat not 
always best subjects; ibr tbey are light to run away; and al- 
most all fbgitoBB are of that oondition. A single life doth well 
with dmrchmen; for charity will hardly water the ground 
^ere it must first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and 
magistrates : for if they be focile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the 
generals commonly, in their hortatives, put men in mind of 
their wives and children. And I think the despising of mai^ 
-riage amongst the Turks maketh the vulgar soldier more base. 
Certainly, wife and children are a kind of discipline of human^ 
'ity : and single men, though they may be many times more 
•charitable, because their means are less exhaust' ; yet, on the 
other side, they are more cruel and hard-hearted (good to make 
severe inquisitors], because their tenderness is not so oft called 
upon. Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, 
are commonly loving husbands; ps was said of Ulysses, *^ ve- 
;tulam suam praetulit immortalitati. " C3iaste women are often 
proud and (reward, as presuming upon the merit of their 
chastity. It is one of the best bonds, both of chastity and obe- 
dience,' in the wife, if she think her husband wise; which she 
will never do if she find him Jealous. Wives are young men*s 
mistresses; companions for middle age; old men's nurses. 
So as* a man may have a quarrel to marry whe^ he will. 
ISut yet he was reputed one of the wise men, that made answer 
to the question, when a man should marry ? — * * A young man 
not yet, an elder man not at q11'.'* It is often seen, that bad 
husbands have very good wives : whether it be that it raiseth 
the price of their husbands' kindness when it comes ; or that the 
*wives take a pride in their patience. But this never foils, if the 
bad husbands were of their own choosing, against their ft'iends' 
toi^s^ht ;Wtheh th^^ will be sure to make good their own folly. 

K» OF liNYY. 

< . There be* none of tlie aifeclions which have bfepri noted 
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' So as far «o that. 



' This reply is generally ascribed to Thalea* 
* Be {old) for are. 
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.to fascinate, or bewiteh) but love and envy. They both have 
vehement wishes; they frame themselves readily into imagi- 
nations and suggestions ; and they come easily into the eye, 
especially upon the presence of the objects ; which are the 
points that conduce to ftiscination, if any such thing there be. 
We see likewise, the scripture calleth envy an evil eye : and 
the astrologers call the evil influences of the stars evil aspects; 
so that still there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of 
envy, an ejaculation, or irradiation of the eye. Nay, some 
have been so curious as to note, that the times, when the stroke 
ar percussion of an envious eye doth most hurt, are, when the 
party envied is beheld in glory or triumph ; for that sets an 
edge upon envy : and besides, at toch times, the spirits of the 
per^n envied do eome forth most into the outward parts, and 
so meet the blow. 

3. But leaving theee eurioeities (though not unworthy to be 
thought on in fit place), we will handle ^ what persons are apt to 
envy others ; what persons are most subject to be envied them- 
selves; and what is the difference between public and private 
envy. 

3. A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth virtue 
in others. For men's minds will either feed upon their own 
good, or upon others' evil, and who* wanteth the one will 
prey upon the other ; and whoso* is out of hope to attain an* 
other's virtue will seek to come at even hand^ by depressing 
another's fortune. 

4. A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly envious : 
for to know much of other men's matters cannot be, because 
all that ado may concern his own estate : therefore it must needs 
be that he teketh a kind of play pleasure in looking upon the 
fortunes of others ; neither can he that mindeth but his own 
business find much matter for envy. For envy is a gadding 
passion, and walketh the streets, and doth npt keep home ; 
f * Non est curiosus, quin idem sit malevplus. " 

6. Men of noble birth are noted to be envious (owards new 



1 Handle for examine, consider. 

* Who for he who. 

' Whoso [old) for whoever. 

* To come at even hand for to be ereo. 
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men when they rise ; for the distance is altered ; and it is like 
a deceit of the eye, that when others come on they think them- 
selves go back. 

6. Deformed persons and eunuchs, and old men and bas- 
tards are envious : for he that cannot possibly mend his own 
case, will do what he can to impair another's; except these 
defects light upon a very brave and heroical nature, which 
thinketh to make his natural wants part of his honour; in that* 
it should be said, *' That a eunuch, or a lame man, did such 
great matters ; " affecting the honour of a miracle : as it was 
in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamerlane, that were 
lame men. 

7. The same is the case of men who rise after calamities and 
misfortunes; for they are as men fallen out with the times, and 
think other men's harms a redemption of their own sufferings. 

8. They that desire to excel in too many matters, out of 
levity and vain-glory, are ever envious ; for they cannot want 
work ; it being impossible, but many, in some one of those 
things, should surpass them. Which was the character of 
Adrian the emperor, that mortally envied poets and painters, 
and artificers in works wherein he had a vein to excel. 

9. Lastly, near kinsfolks and fellows in office, and those that 
are bred together, are more apt to envy their equals when 
they are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them their own for- 
tunes, and pointeth at them, and cometh oflener into their 
remembrance, and incurreth * likewise more into the note of 
others; and envy ever redoubleth from speech and fame. 
Cain's envy was the more vile and malignant towards his 
brother Abel, because, when his sacrifice was better accepted, 
there was no body to look on. Thus much for those that are 
apt to envy. 

40. Concerning those that are more or less subject to envy : 
first, persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced, are 
less envied. For their fortune seemeth but due unto them; 
and no man envieth the payment of a debt, but rewards and 
liberality rather. Again, envy is ever joined with the compar- 
ing of a man's self; and where there is no comparison, no 



* In that for in as much as. 
' incur for to occur. 
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envv ; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings. Nev- 
ertheless, it is to be noted, that unworthy persons are most 
envied at their first coining in, and afterwards overcome it 
better; whereas, contrariwise, persons of worth and merit are 
most envied when their fortune continueth long. For by that 
time, though their virtue be the same, yet it hath not the sam» 
lustre ; for fresh men grow up to darken it. 

4 4 . Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising; 
for it seemeth but right done to their birth. Besides, there 
seemeth not so much added to their fortune ; and envy is as 
the sun-beams, that beat hotter upon a bank or steep rising 
ground than upon a flat. And, for the same reason, those that 
are advanced by degrees are less envied than those that are 
advanced suddenly, and ** per saltum." 

42. Those that have joined with their honour great travels, 
cares, or perils, are less subject to envy : for men think that 
they earn their honours hardly, and pity them sometimes; and 
pity ever healeth envy : wherefore you shall observe, that the 
more deep and sober sort of politic persons, in their greatness, 
are ever bemoaning themselves what a life they lead, chant- 
ing a ** quanta patimur :" not that they feel it so, but only to 
abate the edge of envy. But this is to be understood of 
business that is laid upon men, and not such as they call unto 
themselves : for nothing increaseth envy more than an unne- 
cessary and ambitious engrossing of business : and nothing 
doth extinguish envy more than for a great person to preserve 
all other inferior officers in their full rights and preeminences 
of their places : for, by that means, there be * so many screens 
between him and envy. 

43. Above all, those are most subject to envy which carry 
the greatness of their fortunes in an insolent and proud man- 
ner : being never well, but while they are showing how great 
they are, either by outward pomp, or by triumphing over all 
opposition or competition : whereas wise men will rather do 
sacrifice to envy, in suffering themselves, sometimes of pur- 
pose*, to be crossed and overborne in things that do not much 
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concern (hem. Notwltbatancling so much is true; that thQ 
carriage of greatneflg in a plain and open manner (so it l^e 
without arrogancy and rain-glory), doth draw less envy than 
if it be in a more crafty and cunning fashion. For in that 
course a man dotb but disavow fortune, and seemetb to he 
^nscioua of his 0^^ want in worth, And doth teach others to 
envy him. 

44. Lastly, to eondude this part; as ^e said in the begin- 
ning, that the act of envy bad somewhat in it of witoboraft ; ap 
there is no other cure Of enyy but the eut^ of witchpr^ft i and 
that is, to remove the lot (as they call it), and to lay it upon 
another. For whioh purpose the wi^r sort of great persons 
J)ring In ever upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive 
the envy that would come upon themselvea; sometimes upon 
ministers and servants, sometimes upon oolleagues iind asso- 
ciates, and the like ; and, for that turui there are never 
wanting some persons of violent and undortal^ing natures, 
who, so they may have power and business, will tal^a it at 
any cost, 

45. }4ow, to speak of public envy i there is yet some good in 
public envy, whereas in private there is none. For public 
envy is as an ostradsm. that eclipseth men when they grow 
too great : and therefore it is a bridle also to great ones to ksep 
them within bounds. 

16. This envy, being in the Latin word '* invidia,** goeth in 
the modem languages by the name of discontentment ; of which 
we shall speak in handling sedition. It is a disease in n state 
like to' infeetion : for as infection spreadetb upon that which is 
sound, and tainteth it ; so, when envy is gotten ^ once into a 
#tste, it traduoetb even the best notions diereofi and turneth 
ihem into an ill odour. And tberdbre Aereislittiewonby 
intermingling of plausible aetiona e foP that doth pf'gue but a 
weakness and fear of envy { which burfteth so mttcb the morn, 
9IS it is likewise usual in infections, Whio^, if yoM (ear tbppn, 
yoi| call them upon you« 

; 47. This pnblio envy sometli ^lm\ ^bfly mp^q prti)- 

cipal officers or ministers, rather than upon kings and es- 



« Like to /or like. 
* Gotten (old) for got. 
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tateg* tbemMlVes. But this is a siire rule, that if the envy upon 
the miBister be great, if?hen the cause of it in him is small ; or if 
the envy be. general in a manner upon all the ministers of an 
estate, then the envy (though hidden) is truly upon the state 
itself. And so much of public envy or discontentment, and the 
difference thereof from private envy, which was handled in th(| 
first place. 

48. We will add ihis in general, touching the atfeotien Of 
envy : that of all other aflTeotions it is the most importune' and 
continual : for of other affections there is occasion given but 
now and then ; and therefore it was well said, *' Invidia festoe 
dies non agit ,** for it is ever working upon some or other. And 
it is also noted, tbat love and envy do make a man pine, which 
other affections do not ; because they are not so continual. II 
is also the vilest aflbetion, and the most depraved ; fbr whicli 
cause it is the proper attribute of thederil, who is called, ** Th(| 
envious man, thatQOV^tfa tares amongst the wheatby night." As 
it always cometh to pass, that envy worketh subtilely, and in the 
dark ; and to the prejudice of good things , such as is the wheat; 

X. dp LOVK. 

The stage is more beholding* to love thap the life of man. For 
as to the stage, love is ever matter of comedies, and pow and 
then of tragedies; but in life it doth much mischief; sometimes 
like a siren, sometimes like a fury. You may observe, that 
amongst all the great and worthy persons (M^hereof the memo- 
ry remaineth, either ancient or recent), there is not ope that 
hath been transported to the mad degree of loye; which shows 
that great spirits and great business do keep out this weak 
passion. You must except, nevertheless, Marcus Antonius, 
the half partner of the empire of Rome; find Appius Claudius^ 
the decemvir and law-giver; whereof the former was indeed a 
voluptuous man, and inordinate; but the latter was an austere 
and wise man : and therefore it seems (tjiough rarely), that 
love can find entrance, not only into an open heart, J^ut also' 



' Importune (oW) for importunate. 
> Beholding \or l)ehoIden. 
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into a heart well fortified, if watch be not well kept. It ig a 
poor saying of Epicurus; '' Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum 
gumus :" as if man, made for the contemplation of heaven^ 
and all noble objects, should do nothing but kneel before a 
little idol, and make himself subject, though not of the mouth 
(as beasts are), yet of the eye, which was given him for higher 
purposes. It is a strange thing to note the excess of this pas- 
sion ; and how it braves the nature ancl value of things ; by 
this, that the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in 
nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the phrase; for 
whereas it hath been well said, *' That the arch flatterer, with 
whom all the petty flatterers have intelligence, is a man's self;" 
certainly the lover is more. For there was never proud man 
thought so absurdly well of himself as the lover doth of tlie 
person loved ; and therefore it was well said, '^ That it is im* 
possible to love and to be wise." Neither doth this weakness 
appear to others only, and not to the party loved, but to the 
loved most of all : except the love be reciprocal. For it is a 
true rule, that love is ever rewarded, either with the recipro- 
cal, or with an inward and secret contempt : by how much 
the more men ought to beware of this passion, which loseth 
not only other things, but itself. As for the other losses, the 
poet's relation doth well figure them : *' That he that prefer- 
red Helena, quitted the gifl;s of Juno and Pallas :" for whosoever 
esteemeth too much of amorous affection quitteth both riches 
and wisdom. This passion hath its floods in the very times of 
weakness, which are, great prosperity and great adversity; 
though this latter hath been less observed ; both which times 
kindle love, and make it more fervent, and therefore show it 
to be the child of folly. They do best, who, if they cannot but 
admit love, yet make it keep quarter; and sever it wholly from 
their serious affkirs and actions of life : for if it check once with 
business, it troubleth men's fortunes, and maketh men that 
they can no ways * be true to their own ends. I know not how, 
but martial men are given to love ; I think it is, but as they 
are given to wine ; for perils commonly ask to be paid in pleas- 
ures. There is in man's nature a secret inclination and mo- 



* No ways for in no wise, by no means. 
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tion towards love of others, which, if it be not spent upon 
some one or a few, doth naturally spread itself towards many; 
and maketh men become humane and charitable; as it is seen 
sometimes in friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly 
love perfecteth it , but wanton love corrupteth and em- 
baseth it. 

XI. OF GRBAT PLACE*, 

Men in great place are thrice servants : servants of the 
sovereign or state ; servants of fame ; and servants of business : 
so as* they have no freedom, neither in their persons nor' in 
their actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire to seek 
power and to lose liberty ; or to seek power over others, and 
to lose power over a man's self. The rising unto place is labo- 
rious : and by pains men come to greater pains ; and it is some* 
times base; and by indignities men come to dignities^. The 
standing is slippery, and the regress is either a downfal, or at 
least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. ** Cum non sis 
qui fueris, non esse cur velis vivere ?" Nay retire men cannot 
when they would ; neither will they when it were reason : 
but are impatient of privateness even in age and sickness, 
which require the shadow" : like old townsmen, that will be 
sUll sitting at their street door, though thereby they offer age 
to scorn. Certainly great persons had need to borrow other 
men's opinions to think themselves happy; for if they judge 
by their own feeling, they cannot Ond it : but if they think 
with themselves what other men think of them, and that other 
men would fain be as they are, then they are happy, as it 
were, by report ; when , perhaps, they find the contrary within . 
For they are the first that find their own griefs ; though they 
be the last that find their own faults. Certainly, men in great 



* Montaigne had treated this subject, before Bacon, under the title 
of De Vineommoditi de la Grandeur (livre III, chap, vn), 

' So as /br so that. 

* Neither nor {old) for either or. 

* This manner of attaining dignities is not uncommon. Bacon's ex- 
traordinary merit was Uisufficient to ensure his success; he unhappily 
stooped to the means here alluded to, hklignity. His own tale suggests 
the further reaectlon that such men by dignities come to Indignities, 

* Shadow for shade. 
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fdTtuttes aro Itrangere to tiiemselvea/and while they are in 
the puzzle of businese they have no time to tend their health 
either of body or mind. 

lUi mors gravis )ncubat , 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotas moritur sibi. 

In place there is license to do good and evil ; whereof the 
latter is a curse ; for in evil the best condition is not to will ' ; the 
second not to can *. But power to do good is the true and lawfhl 
end of aspiring. For good thoughts (though God accept them), 
yet towards men are little betttt* than good dreams, except they 
be put in act* ; and that cannot be without power and place; 
as the vantage or commanding ground. Merit and good works 
is the end of man's motion ; and conscience of the same is the 
accomplishment of man's rest. For if a man can be partaker of 
God's theatre, he shall likewise be partaker pf God's rest. *^Et 
conversus Deus, ut adspioeret opera quss fecerunt Bianus Btt», 
vidit quod omnia assent bona nimis ; " and then the sabbath. In 
, the discharge of thy place set before thee the best examples;, 
for imitation is a globe of precepts. And after a time set before 
thee thine own example; and examine thyself strictly whether 
thou didst not best at first. Neglect not also the examples of 
those that have carried themselves ill in the same place : not 
to set off thyself by taxing their memory ; but to direct thyself 
what to avoid. Reform therefore without bravery or scandal 
of former times and persons; but yet set it down to thyself, as 
well to create good precedents as to follow them. Reduce 
things to the first institution, and observe wherein and how 
they have degenerated ; but yet ask counsel of both times ; of 
the ancient time what is best; and of the latter time what is 
fittest. Seek to make thy course regular ; that men may know 
beforehand what they may expect : but be not too positive 
^nd peremptory; and express thyself well when thou di- 
grossest f^om thy rule. Preserve the right of thy place, but stir 
not questions of jurisdiction : and rather assume thy right in 



» To wlU (old) for to be willing. 

' To can {old) for te he able. 

3 Put in act for to carry into effect. 
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srlence, and *' de facto;'* than vofcd It with claims and chat* 
lenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior places; and 
thinlc it more honour to direct in chief than to be busy in all. 
Embrace and invite helps and advices touching the execution 
of thy place ; and do not drive away such as bring thee infer* 
mation as meddlers, but accept of them in good part. The 
vices of authority are chiefly four : delays, corruption, rough- 
ness, and facility. For delays; give easy access; keep times 
appointed ; go through with that which is in hand ; and inter- 
lace not business but of necessity. For corruption , do not 
only bind thine own hands or thy servant's bands from taking, 
but bind the bands of suitors also from offering. For integrity 
used doth the one ; but integrity professed, and with a mani- 
fest detestation of bribery, doth the other : and avoid not 
only the fault, but the suspicion*. Whosoever is found va*» 
riable, and changethmanifestly without manifest cause, giveth 
suspicion of corruption. Tbereiore, always, when thou chang- 
est thine opinion or course, profess it plainly, and declare it, 
together with the reasons that move thee to change ; and do 
not think to steal it. A servant or a fovourite, if he be inward^ 
and no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought 
but a by-way to close corruption. For roughness, it is a 
needless cause of discontent : severity breedeth fear, but rough-* 
ness breedeth hate. Even reproofs from authority ought to be 
grave, and not taunting. As for facility, it is worse than brib* 
ery. For bribes come but now and then ; but if importunity 
or idle respects lead a man, he shall never be without. As 
Solomon saith; '^ To respect persons is not good; for such a 
man vdll transgress for a piece of bread." It is most true that 
was anciently spoken, *^A place showeth the man : and it 
showeth some to the better, and some to the worse : " '* om* 
nium consensu, capax imperii, nisi imperasset," saith Tacitus 
of Galba; but of Vespasian he saith; ** solus imperantium, 
Vespasianus mutatus in melius.*' Though the one was meant 
of sufficiency, the other of manners and affection. It is an as- 



I Nothing can be more moral than the doctrine here propounded. 
It was published in the edition of 1612, when the author was Attorney 
General. Tlie Lord Chancellor did not always practice the maxlqos of 
the Attorney General. 
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Bured sign of a worthy and generous spirit, whom honour 
amends. For honour is, or should be, the place of virtue; and 
as in nature things move violently to their place, and calmly 
in their place ; so virtue in ambition is violent, in authority 
settled and calm. All rising to great place is by a winding 
stair ; and if there be factions, it is good to side a man's self 
whilst he is in the rising; and to balance himself when he is 
placed. Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly and ten- 
derly ; for if thou dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when 
thou art gone. If thou have colleagues, respect them, and 
rather call them when they look not for it, than exclude them 
when they have reason to look to be called. Be not too sen- 
sible or too remembering of thy place in conversation and pri- 
vate answers to suitors ; but let it rather be said, '^ When he 
sits in place he is another man." 

XII. OF BOLDNESS. 

It is a trivial gramma^school text, but yet worthy a wise 
man's consideration . Question was asked* of Demosthenes, what 
was the chief part of an orator? heanswered, action : whatnext? 
action. What next again? action. Hesaid it that knew it best; 
and had by nature himself no advantage in that' he commended. 
A strange thing, that that part of an orator which is but su- 
perficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should be placed 
so high above those other noble parts of invention, elocution, 
and the rest : nay, almost alone, as if it were all in all. But the 
reason is plain. There is in human nature generally more of 
the fool than of the wise, and therefore those faculties by which 
the foolish part of men's minds is taken, are most potent. 
Wonderful like is the case of boldness in civil business ; what 
first? boldness : what second and third? boldness. And yet 
boldness is a child of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to 
other parts. But nevertheless, it doth fascinate , and bind 
band and foot those that are either shallow in judgment or 
weak in courage, which are the greatest part; yea, and pre- 
vaileth with wise men at weak times; therefore we see it hath 



* Question was asked for the question was asked. 
» That [old) for what. 
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done wonders in popular states, but with senates and princes 
less ; and more, ever upon the 6rst entrance of bold persons 
into action, than soon after; for boldness is an ill keeper of 
promise. Surely, as there are mountebanks for the natural 
body, so are there mountebanks for the politic body : men 
that undertake great cures, and perhaps have been lucky m 
two or three experiments, but want the grounds of science, 
and therefore cannot hold out; nay, you shall see a bold 
fellow many times do Mahomet*s miracle. Mahomet made the 
people belieye that he would call a hill to him, and from the 
top of it offer up his prayers for the observers of his law. The 
people assembled ; Mahomet called the hill to come to him 
again and again : and when the hill stood still, he was never 
a whit abashed, but said, '4f the hill will not come to Maho- 
met, Mahomet will go to the hill '. " So these men, when they 
have promised great matters and failed most shamefully, yet 
(if they have the perfection of boldness), they will but slight 
it over, and make a turn, and no more ado. Certainly to men 
of great judgment, bold persons are a sport to behold ; nay, 
and to the vulgar also, boldness hath somewhat of the ridicu- 
lous : for if absurdity be the subject of laughter, doubt you 
not but great boldness is seldom without some absurdity : 
especially it is a sport to see when a bold fellow is out of coun- 
tenance, for that puts his face into a most shrunken and 
wooden posture, as needs it must; for in bashfulness the spir- 
its do a little go and come; but vWth bold men, upon like oc- 
casion, they stand at a stay' ; like a stale at chess, where it is 
no mate, but yet the game cannot stir : but this last were fitter 
for a satire, than for a serious observation. This is well to be 
weighed, that boldness is ever blind ; for it seeth not dangers 
and inconveniences : therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution : so that the right use of bold persons is, that 
they never command in chief, but be seconds, and under the 
direction of others. For in counsel it is good to see dangers; 
and in execution not to see them, except they be very great. 



* This anecdote of Mahomet, so often related and so generally 
believed, is now considered to be apocryphal* The wit of it lias 
doubtless given it currency. 

' To stand at a slay for to be at a stay. 
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nil. OF GOODNESS) AND GOODNESS OP NATVAB. 

I take goodness in this sense, the affecting* of the weal of 
men^ which is that* the Grecians call Philanthropia; and the 
word humanity ( as it is used) is a little too light to express it« 
Ooodness I call the habits and goodness of nature the inclina- 
tion. This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, is the 
greatest) being the character of the Deity; and without it 
man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theological virtue 
charity, and admits no excess but error. The desire of power 
in excess caused the angels to fall ; the desire of knowledge in 
excess caused man to fall : but in charity there is no excess'; 
neither can angel or man come In danger by it. The incIi-» 
nation to goodness is imprinted deeply in the nature of man : 
insomuch, that if it issue not towards men, it will take unto 
other living creatures; as it is seen in the Turks, a cruel 
people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give alms to 
dogs and birds : insomueh) aiBttibeehitis*r«porieih, a Christian 
boy in Constantinople had liku to bttve been stoned for gagging 
in a waggishness a long4>ilM fowH. VrrovB, indetd) in this 

--- — -•-■■ ^. -■ p— ^ — -p — ..^ . p— .^^ ■ ■ ■■■ - ■■ ...^ ... .»,.^«.» ,. »■« „■ 

* Ktt^i {Old) for love, like. 

* That {old) fir mhtu 

* Bttibeebius, a iesnled FMftlag of the sixteenth eentury« was am« 
bawador at Consuntinople to tbe^Sulun SoUman II. The work 
quoted here la bis ''Travels in the EaftC.*' 

* It has been supposed that lotM^biued htrdi ait protected in the 
Smt becavae eranes mnove the filth from the street, in short tap 
the only scavengers, and thus shield those countries from pestilence* 
Lady Montagu, a very shrewd observer, Justly, we think, ascHhes the 
fact to snothei^ and a very difrerent eause* We ink|oia an ettraet irtm 
a letter* dated Adrianonie 17ll« a eentury after BaooD's Essays were 
written. The remark Is, It Is probable| equalhr true of our own 
tithes. Men and things change but little in the East 

** Here are some liule birds, held In a sort of nllgtolis fifSfeoee, 
and for that reason multiply prodigiously; turtles on account of their 
innocence ; and storks, oecause they are supposed to make evefy 
winter the pilgrimage to Meeeat To say truth, they era the happiest 
subjects under the Turkish government, and are so sensible of their 
privileges that they vralk the streets without fear, and geiierallV build 
their nests in the low parts of houses. Happy are those whose houses 
are so distinguished, as tiie vulgar Turks are perfectly persuadec] 
that they will not be, that year^ attacked either by fire or pestilence.*' 
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Virtue of goodnefls or eharity, may bo committed. The Italians 
have an ungradons proverb ; '* Tanto buon che val niente, " so 
good, that he is good for nothing. And one of the doctors of 
Italy, Nicholas Machlavel, had the confldence to put in writ- 
ing almost in plain terms, '* That the Christian faith had given 
up good men in prey ' to those that are tyrannical and unjust * : *' 
which he spake*, because, indeed, there was never law, or 
seoti or opinion did so much magnify goodness as the Christian 
religion doth. Therefore, to avoid the scandal, and the dan- 
ger both, it is good to tAke knowledge * of the errors of a habit 
so excellent; Seek the good of other men ; but be not in bond- 
age to their ftiees or fancies : for that is but facility or soft- 
ness, which taketh an honest mind prisoner. Neither give 
thou MBOp*s cock a gem, who would be better pleased and 
happier if he had a barley-corn . The example of God teacheth 
the lesson truly : *' He sendeth his rain, and maketh his sun to 
shine upon the just and the unjust;'' but he doth not rain 
wealth, nor shine honour and virtues upon men equally. 
Common benefits ure to be communicated with ail; but pecu- 
liar beuefltd vrith choica. And beware how in making the 
portraiture thou breakest the pattern ! for divinity maketh the 
love of ourselves the pattern, the love of our neighbours but 
the portraiture. "Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, 
and follow me" : '^ but sell not all thou hast, except thou come 
and follow me; that is, except thou have 4 vocation wherein 
thou mayst do as much good with little means as vWth great : 
fbr otherwise^ in feeding the streams, thou driest tho fountain. 
Neither i» Ihere only a habit of goodneee direeted by ri^t 
reason f but there U in some men, even in nature, a dispMl- 

Unprey/bfapi-ey. ^. . 

* Macbtsivel's o#n W(>rd8 ar^, *'ndeiti Christiftnani vlfos probOAi.* 
in praedam tyrannorum lUlquItaU dedlssS/* 

» Spake (old) for $pdkfe. 

* Take knowledge of for talie eoftoltance of, 

» This passage Is a pan of ChrisPs reply to the rich hiah^ Who had 
observed the commandinents from hU youth and who ask^d what fad 
should do that he might Jtiherlt eternal life. 

'*then leatis beholding him lov(<d him« and said onto htm, Onci 
thing thoU lacke^t t go thy way, sell whatsoevei^ thou hast, and gtv^ 
to the poor and'thoti shait have treasore In heaven : and come^ taM 
up the cross^ and follow me. " (St. Mark, ch. x, v. 21.) 
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tion towards it : as, on the other side, there is a natural matig- 
nity. For there be' that in their nature do not affect the good 
of others. The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a 
crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or difficile- 
ness, or the like; but the deeper sort to envy, and mere mis- 
chief. Such men in other men's calamities are, as it were, in 
season, and are ever on the loading part : not so good as the 
dogs that licked Lazarus* sores, but like flies that are still buz- 
zing upon any thing that is raw; misanthropi*, that make it 
their practice to bring men to the bough, and yet have never a 
tree for the purpose in their gardens, as Timon had'. Such 
dispositions are the very errors of human nature, and yet they 
are the fittest timber to make great politics of; like to knee 
timber, that is good for ships that are ordained to be tossed, 
but not for building houses that shall stand firm. The parts 
and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious and 
courteous to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the worlds 
and that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, but a 
continent that joins to them. If he be compassionate towardsi 
the afilictions of others, it shows that his heart is like the noble 
tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm *, If he easily 
pardons and remits offences; it shows that his mind is plant- 



« Be {old) for are. 

2 Misanthropi {unused) for misanthropists. 



' Timon the Misanthrope, described in Lucian's dialogue that bears 

his name or, as he has been styled by Shakspeare, Timon of Athens. 

The classical allusion toTimon's tree may be illustrated by the follow- 

. ing account of the misanthropist in Plutarch's Life of Mark Anthony : 

**' This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived about the time of 
the Peloponesian war, as appears from the comedies of Aristophanes 

and Plato, in which he is exposed as the hater of mankind Once, 

in an assembly of the people, he mounted the rostrum, and the nov- 
elty of the thing occasioned a universal silence and expectation: at 
length he said, ' People of Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on 
which many worthy citizens have hanged themselves ; and as I have 
determined to build upon the spot, 1 thought St necessary to give 
this public notice, that such as choose to have recourse to this tree 
for the aforesaid purpose may repair to it before it is cut down. ' !' 

* This does not, we believe, refer to any particular tree, but it Js a 
property common to all that give out balm. The ordinary means of 
exiracUng balm is by Incision. The simile is extremely poetical and 
beautiful. 
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ed above injuries, so that he cannot be shot. If he be thank- 
ful for small benefits, it shows that he weighs men's minds, 
and not their trash. '. But, above all, if he have Saint Paurs 
perfection, that he would wish to be an anathema from Christ, 
for the salvation of his brethren, it shows much of a divine na- 
ture, and a kind of conformity with Christ himself. 

XIV. . OF NOBILITY. 

4 . We will speak of nobility first as a portion of an estate* ; 
then as a condition of particular persons., A. monarchy, where 
there is no nobility at all, is ever a pure and absolute tyranny, 
as that of the Turks : for nobility attempers sovereignty, and 
draws the eyes of the people somewhat aside from the lina 
royal. But for democracies they need it not; and they are 
commonly more quiet, and less subject to sedition, than where 
there are stirps * of nobles ; for men's eyes are upon the business, 
and not upon the persons; or if upon the persons, it is for the 
business' sake, as fittest, and not for flags and pedigree. We 
see the Switzers' last well, notwithstanding their diversity of 
religion and of cantons; for utility is their bond, and not res- 
pects^. The United Provinces of the Low Countries in their 
government excel : for where there is an equality the consul- 
tations are more indifferent, and the payments and tributes 
more cheerful. A great and potent nobility addeth majesty to 
a monarch, but diminisheth power; and putteth life and spirit 
into the people, but presseth their fortune. It is well when 
nobles are not too great for sovereignty nor for justice; and yet 
maintained in that height, as the insolency of inferiors may be 
broken upon them before it come on too fast upon the majesty 
of kings. A numerous nobility causeth poverty and inconve*^ 
nience in a state, for it is a surcharge of expense; and besides, 
it being of necessity that many of the nobility fall in time to 
be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between 
honour and means. 



» Estate {old) for slate. 

* Stirp (unused) for race, faftiily. ' 

* SwiUcr for Swiss. 

* R«spect for consideration of persons. 
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2. As for nobility in particular persons; it is a reverend 
thing to see an ancient castle, or building not in decay; or to 
^ee a fair timber-tree sound and perfect ; how much more to 
behold an ancient noble family, which hath stood against the 
waves and weathers of time? For new nobility is but the act 
of power; but ancient nobility is the act of time. Those that 
are first raised to nobility, are commonly more virtuous, but 
less innocent, than their descendants; for there is rarely any 
rising but by a commixture of good and evil arts : but it is reason * 
the memory of their virtues remain to their posterity, and their 
fiaults die with themselves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth 
industry; and he that is not industrious, envieth him that 
is. Besides, noble persons cannot go much higher ; and he that 
standeth at a stay* when others rise, can hardly avoid motions' 
of envy. On the other side, nobility extinguisheth the passive 
envy from others towards them, because they are in possession 
of honour. Certainly, kings that have able men of their no- 
bility shall find ease in employing them, and a better slide 
into their business; for people naturally bend to them as born 
in some sort to command. 



XV* OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES. 

4 . S)iepherds of people had need know the calendars of 
tempests in state, which are commonly greatest when things 
grow to equality; as natural tempests are greatest about the 
equinoctisi*. And as there are certain hollow blasts of wind 
and secret swellings of seas, before a tempest, so are there in 

lUe etiam cacos Instare tumultus 
SaBpe monet, fraudesque et operta tumescere bella. 

2. Libels and licentious discourses against the state ^ when 
they are frequent and open ; and in like sort false news often 
running up and down, to the disadvantage of the state, and 



• It is reason {unused) for it is right 
' To stand at a stay for to stand still. 
^ Motion {old) for feeling. 

* EquinocUa {unused) for equinoxes. 
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hastily embraced, are amongst the signs of troubtes. Virgil » 
giving the pedigree of Fame, saith she was sister to the giants : 

niani Terra parens, Ira Irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Cso Enceladoque sororem 
Progenuit. 

As if fames were the relics of seditions past; but they are no . 
less indeed the preludes of seditions to come. Howsoever he., 
noteth it right, that seditious tumults and seditious fames differ ^ 
no more but as brother and sister, masculine and feminine; 
especially if it come to that, that the best actions of a state, and 
the most plausible, and which ought to give greatest contentt . 
ment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced : for that shows the 
envy great, as Tacitus saith, '* conflata, magna invidia, seu 
bene, seu male, gesta premunt'." Neither doth it follow, 
that because these fames are a sign of troubles, that the sup* • 
pressing of them with too much severity should be a remedy 
of troubles. For the despising of them many times checks 
them best; and the going about to stop them doth but make a 
wonder long lived. Also that kind of obedience, which Taci^ 
tusspeaketh of, is to be held suspected ; *' Erant in officio, sed 
tamen qui mallent imperantium mandata interpretari, quam 
exsequi ;" disputing, excusing, cavilling upon mandates and di* 
rections, is a kind of shaking off the yoke, and assay of diso* 
bedience : especially if in those dispu tings they which are for 
the direction speak fearfully and tenderly ; and those that ar^ 
against it audaciously. 

3. Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that ought 
to be common parents, make themselves as a party, and lean 
to a side, it is as a boat that is overthrown by uneven weight 
on the one side ; as was well seen in the time of Henry the 
Third of France : for first himself entered league for the extir- 
pation of the Protestants; and presently after the same league 
was turned upon himself. For when the authority of princes 
is made but an accessary to a cause, and that there be other 
bands that tie faster than the band of sovereignty, kings begin 
to be put almost out of possession. 

* Bacon most probably quoted from memory. Tacitus says (Ai^f.,T, 
ch. VII ) : ^* Inviso semel principe, seu bene, seu male, facta 
premunt. " 
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i. Also, when disoords, and quarrels, : and factions are 
carried openly and audaciously, it is a sign the reverence of 
government is lost. For the motions of the greatest persons in 
a government ought to be as the motions of the planets under 
'* primum mobile'/' (according to the old opinion); which is, 
Ibat every* of them is carried swiftly by the highest motion, 
4Uid softly in their own motion. And, therefore, when great 
'Ones in their own particular motion move violently, and, as 
Tacitus ex pw s flOD th it well, " liberius quam ut imperantium 
meminissent/' it is a sign the orbs are out of frame. For 
reverence is that wherewith princes are girt from God, 
who threateneth the dissolving thereof; '* solvam cingula 
regum." 

5. So when any of the four pillars of government are mainly 
shaken, or weakened (which are religion, justice, counsel, and 
treasure), men had need to pray for fair weather. But let us 
pass from this part of predictions ( concerning which, never- 
theless, more light may be taken from that which followeth), 
and let us speak first of the materials of seditions ; then of the 
motives of them ; and thirdly of the remedies. 

6. Concerning the materials of seditions, it is a thing well 
to be considered ; for the surest way to prevent seditions (if the 
times do bear it) is to take away the matter of them. For if 
there be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall 
come that shall set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of 
two kinds; much poverty and much discontentment. It 
is certain, so many overthrown estates, so many votes for 
troubles. Lucan noteth well the state of Rome before the 
civil war : 

Hinc usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore fcenus, 
Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum. 

7. This same ** multis utile bellum" is an assured and in- 
fallible sign of a state disposed to seditions and troubles. And 
if this poverty and broken estate, in the better sort be joined 



* Primum mobile here signifies what it meant in the astronomical 
language of Bacon's time, that body which drew all others into its own 
direction or sphere, a kind of centre of gravitation. 

' Every of iliem for every one or each 6f them. 
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with a ' want and necessity in the mean people, the danger iSu. 
imminf nt and great. For the rebellions of the belly are the- 
worst.. As for discontentments, they are in the politic body 
like to humours in the natural, which are apt to gather a pre- 
ternatural heat and to inflame. And let no prince measure 
the danger of them by this; wheiher they be just or unjust ; 
for that were to imagine people to be too reasonable ; who do 
often spurn at their own good t nor yet by this; whether the. 
griefs whereupon they rise be in fact great or small : for they 
are the most dangerous diiscontentments where the fear is 
greater than the feeling. ''Dolendi modus, tim^i non item." 
Besides, in great oppressions, the same things that provoke 
the patience, do withal mate the courage : but in fears it is not 
so. Neither let any prince, or state, be secura-concerning' 
discontentments, because they have been often, or have been 
long, and yet no peril hath ensued ; for as it is true that ev^ 
vapour, or fume, doth not turn into a storm; so it is nev- 
ertheless true, that storms, though they blow over divers 
times, yet may fall at last; and, as the Spanish proverb 
noteth well, *' The cord breaketh at the last bv the weakest 
pull." 

8. The causes and motives of seditions are, innovation in 
religion, taxes, alteration of laws and customs, breaking of 
privileges, general oppression, advancement of unworthy per- 
sons, strangers, dearths, disbanded soldiers, Actions grown 
desperate ; and whatsoever in offending people joineth and 
knitteth them in a conunon cause. 

9. For the remedies; there may be some general preserva- 
tives, whereof we will speak; as for the just cure, it must 
answer to the particular disease : and so be left to counsel 
rather than rule. 

40. The first remedy, or prevention, is to remove, by all 
means possible, that material cause of sedition whereof we 
spake*; which is, want and poverty in the estate*. To which 
purpose serveth the opening and well balancing of trade; the 
cherishing of manufactures; the baaistiing of idleness; the 



* Spake {old) for spoke. 

* Estate for state. 
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repressing of waste and excess, by sumptuary laws* ; the im- 
proyement and husbanding of the soil , the regulating of prices 
of things yendible ; the moderating of taxes and tHbutes, and 
the like. Grenerally, it is to be foreseen that the population of 
a kingdom (especially if it be not mown down by wars), do 
not exceed the stock of the kingdom which should maintain 
them : neither is the population to be reckoned only by number : 
for a smaller number that spend more and earn less, do wear 
out an estate sooner than a greater number that live lower and 
gather more; therefore the multiplying of nobility, and other 
degrees of quality ^ in an over proportion to the common people, 
doth speedily bring a state to necessity : and so doth likewise 
an overgrown clergy; for ihey bring nothing to the stock : and 
in like manner, when more are bred scholars than preferments 
can take off- 

44. It is likewise to be remembered, that, for as much as the 
increase of any^statemustbe upon the foreigner (for whatsoever 
is somewhere gotten , issomewhere lost), therebebutthree things 
which one nation selleth unto another ; the commodity, as nature 
y^ieideth it; the manufacture ; and the vecture, or carriage. So 
that, if these three wheels go, wealth vsill How as in a spring tide. 
And it Cometh many times to pass, that ^'materiam superabit 
opus*, " that the work and earria^e is worth more than the 
material, and enricheth'a state more; as is notably seen in the 
Low Countrymen, who have the best mines above ground in 
the world. 



* Sumptuary laws and the regulation of prices by tlie authorities 
have been long abandoned by all civilized states. Montesquieu justly 
observes that of all laws sumptuary laws are the most inefficacious 
and the most frequently violated. It is astonishing that the great in- 
tellect of Bacon should approve of them ; it is probably a tribute 
he paid to the prejudice of his age and a proof that he was not in 
ail things superior to his own times. 

Sumptuary laws are very ancient. The Romans had their Lex 
Orchia (the repeal of which was opposed by Cato) and their Lex Fan- 
nia; the former limited the number of guests and the latter the 
cost of an entertainment and the number of fowls (one hen) that 
should be served up. In England there were laws restraining ex- 
cess in wearing apparel and in the luxury of the table ; tliese were 
all repealed In the early part of the reign of James I., in Bacon's 
life-Ume and before he published the last edition of his Essays. 

' Ovid has Materieni superabat opus. Met., II, 6. 
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12. Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the 
treasure and monies in a state be not gathered into few bands: 
for, otherwise, a state may have a great stock, and yet starve. 
And money is like muck, not good except it be spread. This 
is done chiefly by suppressing, or, at the least, keeping a 
straight hand upon the devouring trades of usury, engrossing 
great pasturages, and the like. 

43. For removing discontentments, or, at least, the danger 
of them; there is in every state (as we know) two portions of 
subjects, the nobles and the commonalty. When one of these 
is discontent, the danger is not great ; for common people are 
of slow motion, if they be not excited by the greater sort; and 
the greater sort are of small strength, except the multitude be 
apt and ready to move of themselves. Then is the danger, 
when the greater sort do but wait fbr the troubling of the 
waters amongst the meaner, that then they may declare them^ 
selves. The poets feign that the rest of the gods would have 
bound Jupiter ; which he hearing of, by the counsel of Pallas, 
sent for Briareus, with his hundred hands, to come in to his 
aid. An emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is formonarchi 
to make sure of the good will of common people. 

44. To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontentments 
to evaporate (so it be without too great insolency or bravery) 
is a safe way. For he that turneth the humours back, and 
maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth mlllign ulcere 
and pernicious imposthumations. 

4 5. The part of Epimetheus might well become Prometheus, 
in the case of discontentments* ; for there is not a better pro- 
vision against them. Epimetheus, when griefs and evils flew 
abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept Hope in the bottom of the 



' Epimetheus, as the name signifies after-thoughtf was the persooi^ 
ification of improvidence as his brother Prometheus, whose name 
means fi^ethought or reflection, represented with the ancients priK 
dence or wisdom. Bacon means liere then that the unreflecting 
Epimetheus acted on this occasion with a wisdom worthy of Pro- 
metheus. 

The classical allusion that foUows is of course to Pandora's box, 
which Prometheus refused at the hands of Hermes ; but that was 
eagerly accepted by the thoughtless Epimetheus and opened by 'tha 
all-gifted charmer. 
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vessel. Certainly, the politic and artificial nourishing and en- 
tertaining of hopes, and carrying men, from hopes to hopes, is 
one of the best antidotes against the poison of discontentments. 
And it is a certain sign of a wise government and proceeding, 
when it can hold men*s hearts by hop^, when it cannot by 
satisfaction : and when it can handle things in such a manner 
as no evil shall appear so peremptory but that it hath §ome 
qutlet of hope : which is the less hard to do, because both par- 
ticular persons and factions are apt enough to flatter thepn- 
selves, or at least to brave that vvhich they believe not. , 

. 4 6. Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no likely 
or fit head whereunto discontented persons may resort, and 
under whom they may join, is a known but an excellent point 
of caution. I understand a fit head to be one that hath great- 
ness and reputation ; thiakt hath confidence with the discontented 
party; and upon whom they turn their eyes; and that is 
thought discontented in his own particular; which kind of 
persons are either tO; be won and reconciled to the state, and 
that in a fast and true manner ; or to be fronted with some 
other of the same party that may oppose them, and so divide 
the reputation. Generally, the dividing a^d breaking of a)l 
factions aad combinations that are adverse to the state, and 
setting them at distance * , or, at least, distrust amongst them* 
s^ves, is not one of the worst remedies. For it is a desperate 
case, if those that hold with the proceeding of the state be full 
of discord and faction ; and those that are against it be entire 
and united. 

47.1 havo noted, that some witty and sharp speeches, which 
have fallen from princes, have given fire to seditions. Caesar 
did himself infinite hurt in that speech; '^ Sylla nescivit lit- 
teras, non potuit dictare^;'* for it did utterly cut off that hope 
which men had entertained, that he would atone time or other 
give over his dictatorship. Galba undid himself by that speech, 
*' legi a se militem, non emi;" for it put the soldiers out of 
hope of the donative. Probus, likewise, by that speech; ^^ si 
vixero, non opus erit amplius Romano imperio militibus;" a 
speech of great despair for the soldiers, and many the like. 

> At distance for at a distance. 

' Tliis pun is attribuiea to Caesar by Suetonius (Life of Caesar). 
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Surely princes had need, in tender matters and ticklish tii&es, 
to beware what they say; especially in these short speeches, 
which fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be shot out of 
their secret intentions.- For, as for large discourses, they are 
flat things, and not so much noted. 

48. Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be without 
some great person, one or rather more, of military valour, 
near unto them, for the repressing of seditions in their begin- 
nings. For without that, there useth to be more trepidation in 
court upon the first breaking out of troubles than were fit. 
And the state runneth the danger of that which Tacitus saitti^ 
^'atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimumfacinusauderent 
pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur." But let such mitir 
tary persons be assured, and well reputed of, rather Aim 
fectious and popular; holding also good correspondeoQe yviOk 
the other great men in the state; or else the remedy is wqm^ 
than the disease. 

XVI. OF ATHBISM. 

I had rather believe all the fables in the leflMtf, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this univefaal frame is 
without a mind. And, therefore, God never wroii^t mvaele 
to convince atheism, because his ordinary works eonvin^e it. 
It is true, that a little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about 
to religion : forv^hile the mind Of man: locdceth upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no 
further; but when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate, 
and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity '. Nay, even that school which is most accused of 
atheism, doUi most demonstrate religion ; that is, the school 
of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epicurus. For it is a 
thousand times more credible, that four mutable elements and 



' And the author of this passage ( the sentimeot expressed Id U is 
repeated elsewhere) and of this Essay was accused of atheism ! The 
cbMS^ was probably made by critics who had not read the author or 
ixM lu^riadpled men wha raised the outcry being aware of its HMse- 
beod and from motives probably foni0li to the im^r^&tsi of religion. 
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one immutable fifth essence, duly and eternally placed , need 
no God, than that an army of infinite small portions, or seeds 
unplaced, should have produced this order and beauty with- 
out a divine marshal. The scripture saith, '' The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God : " it is not said, '^ The fool 
hath thought in his heart :" so as' he rather saith it by rote to 
himself, as that* he would have, than that he can thoroughly 
believe it, or be persuaded of it. For none deny there is a 
God but those for whom it maketh that there were no God. 
It appeareth in nothing hiore, that atheism is rather in the lip 
than in the heart of maii^ than by this; that atheists will ever 
be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it within 
-themstelvest and Would be glad to be strengthened by the eon- 
aent' of others ; nay more, you shall have atheists strive to get 
disciples, as it ftiteth with other sects : and, which is most of 
all, yoti shall have bf them that will sufibr for atheism, and not 
recant; whereas, if they did truly think that there vvere no 
such thing as God, why should they trouble themselves? Epi- 
curus is charged, that he did but. dissemble for his credit's 
sake, when he affirmed there were blessed natures, but such 
as enjoyed themselves without having respect to the govern- 
ment of the world. Wherein they say he did temporize, 
though in secret he thought theire was no God. But certainly 
he is traduced; for his words are noble and divine : '^ Non 
Deosvulgi negare profanum, sedvulgi opinionesDiisapplicare 
profanum." Plato could have said no more. And, although 
■ he had the confidence to deny the administration, he had not 
the power to deny the nature. The Indians of the west have 
. names for their particular gods, though they have no name for 
God : as if the heathens should have had the names Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mars, etc. but not the word Deus : which shows, that 
even those barbarous people have the notion, though they have 
not the latitude and extent of it. So that against atheists the 
very savages take part with the very subtilest philosophers. 
The contemplative atheist is rare; a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian, 
perhaps, and some others; and yet they seem to be more than 



> So as for so that. 

» That for what. 

I Consent for agreement or unity of opinlou. 
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they are; for that all that impugn a received religion, or su- 
perstition, are, by the adverse part, branded with the name 
of atheists : but the great atheists indeed are hypocrites ; which ^ 
are ever handling holy things, but without feeling ; so as they 
must needs be cauterized in the end. The causes of atheism 
are; divisions in religion, if they be many; for any one main 
division addeth zeal to both sides; but many divisions intro- 
duce atheism. Another is scandal of priests ; when ii is come 
to that which St. Bernard saith, " non est jam dicere, ut p6- 
pulus, sic sacerdos ; quia nee sic popuius, ut sacerdos." A third 
is a custom of profane scoffing in holy matters; which doth by 
little and little deface the reverence of religion. And, lastly, 
learned times especially with peace and prosperity : for troubles 
and adversities do inore bovv men's minds to religion. They 
that defay a God destroy man's nobility : for certajiily ihan is 
of kin to the beicists by liis body ; and, if he be hot of kin to God 
bv his spirit, he is a base and ignoble c'reiature. It destroys, 
likewise, magnanimity, and the raising of human nature; for 
take an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity and 
courage he will put on when he finds himself maintained by a 
man' who to him is instead bt a (?od, or *'meliornatura;*' 
which courage is manifestly such as that creature, without that 
confidence of a better nature than his own, could never attain. 
So man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine 
protection and favour, gathereth a force and faith, which hu- 
man nature in itself could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is 
in all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human nature 
of the means to exalt itself above human frailty. As it is in parti- 
cular persons, so it is in nations : never was there such a stata 
for ihagnanimity as Rome. Of this state hear what Cicero saith ; 
"Quam volumus, licet, Patres conscripti, nos amemus; tamen 
nee numeroHispanos, necrobore Gallos, neccalliditatePoenos. 
nee artibus Graecos, nee denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terras 
domestico nalivoque sensu Italos ipsos et Latinos; sed pietate, 
ac religione, atque hac una sapientia, quod Deorum immorta- 
lium numine omnia regi, gubernarique perspeximus, omnes 
gentes, nationesque superavimus.** 



« Which {old) for who. 
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XYII. OF SUPERSTITION. 

t 

It were better to have no opinion of God at ail, than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of him : for the one is unbelief, the 
other is contumely : and certainly superstition is the reproach 
of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that purpose : ** Surely/ 
saith he/' I had rather a great deal men should say there was 
no such man at all as Plutarch, than that they should say there 
was one Plutarch that would eat his children as soon as they 
were born ;" as the poets speak of Saturn. And, as the con- 
tumely is greater towards God, so the danger is greater towards 
men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to na- 
tural piety, to laws, to reputation ; all which may be guides to 
an outward moral virtue, though religion were not ; but su- 
perstition dismounts all these, and erecteth an absolute mo- 
narchy in the minds of men. Therefore atheism did never 
perturb states ; for it makes men wary of themselves, as look- 
ing no farther : and we see the times inclined to atheism (as 
the time of Augustus Caesar) were civil times. But superstition 
hath been the confusion of many states; and bringeth in a 
new " primum mobile *,'' that ravisheth all the spheres of 
government. The master of superstition is the people; and in 
all superstition wise men follow fools; and arguments are 
fitted to practice in a reversed order. It was gravely said by 
some of the prelates in the council of Trent, where the doctrine 
of the schoolmen bare* great sway, that the schoolmen were like 
astronomers, which did feign eccentrics and epycicles, and 
such engines of orbs, to save the phaenomena, though they 
knew there were no such things ; and, in like manner, that 
the schoolmen had framed a number of subtile and intricate 
axioms and theorems to save the practice of the church. The 
causes of superstition are : pleasing and sensual rites and ce- 
remonies : excess of outward and pharisaical holiness : over 
great reverence of traditions, which cannot but load the church : 
the stratagems of prelates for their own ambition and lucre : 
the favouring too much of good intentions, which openeth the 



I V. note I, page 75. 
* Bare {old) for bore. 
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gate to conceits and novelties : the taking an aim at divine 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture of imagi- 
nations : and, lastly, barbarous times, especially joined with 
calamities and disasters. Superstition, without a veil, is a 
deformed thing : for as it addeth deformity to an ape to be so 
like a man, so the similitude of superstition to religion makes 
it the more deformed. And, as wholesome meat corrupteth to 
little worms, so good forms and orders corrupt into a number 
of petty observances. There is a superstition in avoiding su- 
perstition, when men think to do best if they go furth^t from 
the superstition formerly received : therefore care would' be 
had that (as it fareth in ill purgings) the good be not taken 
away with the bad ; which commonly is done when the people 
is the reformer. 

will. OF TRAVEL. 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; in the 
elder, a part of explarience. He that travelleth into a country, 
before he hath' some 'entrance* into the languiige, goeth to 
school, and not to travel. That young men travel under some 
tutor, or grave servant, I allow well; so that he be such a one 
that hath the language, and hath been in the country before; 
whereby he may be able to tell them what things are worthy 
to be seen in the country where they go, what acquaintances 
they are to seek, what exercises or discipline the place yieldeth. 
For else young men shall go hooded, and look abroad little. 
It is a strange thing that, in sea voyages, where there is no- 
thing to be seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries; but 
in land travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the 
most part they omit it ; as if chance were fitter to be registered 
than observation. Let diaries, therefore, be brought in use. 
The things to be seen and observed are : the courts of princes, 
especially when they give audience to ambassadors : the courts 
of justice, while they sit and hear causes : and so of consis- 
tories ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the monu- 
ments which are therein extant ; the walls and fortifications of 



• Would for should. 

' Entrance into for knowledge of. 
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etiies and towns, i^nd so the havens and harbours; ahtiijuitieS 
and ruins ; libraries, colleges, disputations, and lectui^, where 
any are; shipping and navies ; houses and gardens of state and 
pleasure, near great cities; armories, arsenals, magazines, 
exchanges, burses*, warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and the like; comedies, such 
whereunto* the better sort of persons do resort ; treasuries of 
jewels and robes; cabinets ahd rarities : and, to coiiclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the plaoes v^ere they go : kfteir 
all which the tutors or servants ought to make diligent inqiiiry . 
As for triumphs, masks, feasts^ beddings, funerals, capital 
executions, and such shows, mteh need not to be put in mind 
of them : yet are they not to be neglected. If you will have a 
young man to put his travel into a little room, and in shdrt 
time to gather much, this you must do : first, as was said, he 
must have some entratice into the language before he goeth ; 
then he must have such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth the 
country, as was likewise said. Let him carry with him also 
some card, or book, describing the country where he trav- 
elleth ; which will be a good key to his inquiry. Let him keep 
also a diary. Let him not stay long in one city or town ; more 
or less as the place deserveth, but not long : nay, when he 
stayelh in one city or town, let him change bis lodging from 
one end and part of the town to another, which is a great ada- 
mant of acquaintance. Let him sequester himself from the 
company of his countrymen, and diet in such places where 
there is good company of the nation where he travelleth. Let 
him, upon his removes JTrom one place to another, procure 
recommendation to some person of quality residing in the place 
whither he rempveth; that he may use his favour in those 
things he desireth to see or know. Thus he may abridge his 
travel with much profit. As Ifor the acquaintance which is to 
be sought in travel, that which is most of all profitable is 
acquaintance with the secretaries and employed men of am- 
bassadors ; for so in travelling in one country he shall suck 
the experience of many. Let him also see and visit eminent 



I Burse (unusual) for bourse or exchange. 
' Whereunto [old) for to which. . 
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persona in all kinds, whidi are of great name abroad^ that he 
may be abie to tell how the life agreelh with the fame. For 
quarrels, they are with care and discretion to be avoided ; 
they are commonly for mistresses, healths, place, and words. 
And let a man beware how hekeepeth company with choleric 
and quarrelsome persons; for they will engage him intb^ their 
own quarrels. When a traveller returneth home, lei him not 
leave the^countries where he hath travelled altogether behind 
him ; but maintain a correspondence by letters v^ith thos^ of 
his acquaintance wbidi are* of most worth. And let his travel 
appear rather in his discourse than in his apparel or gesture- 
and in his discourse let him be rather advised in his answers 
than forward to tell stories : and let it appeAr that he dbth 
not change his country manners for those of foreign parts ; but 
only prick in some flowers of that* he hath learned abroad into 
the customs of his Own country. 

5eiX. OF EMPIRE. 

4 . It is a miserable stale of mind 16 have few things to de- 
sire, and many things to fear; and yet that commonly is the 
case of kings, vvho being at the highest, want matter of desire, 
which makes their minds more languishing ; and have many 
Representations of perils and shadows, which makes their 
minds the less clear. And this is one reason also of that effect 
which the scripture speaketh of, ** That the king's heart is in- 
scrutable." For multitude of jealousies, and lack of some pre- 
dominant desire, that should marshal and put in order all the 
rest, maketh any man's heart hard to find or sound. Hence it 
comes, likewise, that princes many times make themselves 
desires, and set their hearts upon toys; sometimes upon a 
building ; sometimes upon erecting of ah order ; sometimes 
upon the advancing of a person ; sometimes upon obtain- 
ing excellence in sonie art, or feat of the hand; as 
Nero for playirijg on the harp ; Doinitian for certainty of the 



' Into for in. 

» Which {old) (or whc 

» That (old)' /or what. 
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faand with the arrow; Commodus ' for playing at fence; 
Caracalla for driving chariots ; and the like. This seemeth in- 
credible unto* those that know not the principle, that the mind 
of man is more cheered and refreshed by profiting in small 
4ttngi5, than by standing at a stay* in great. We see also that 
kings that have been fortunate conquerors in their first years, 
it being not possible for them to go forward infinitely, but that 
they must have some check or arrest in their fortunes, turn in 
their latter years to be superstitious and melancholy : as did 
Alexander the Great, Diocletian, and in our memory Charles the 
Fifth, and others, for he that is used to go forward, and findetha 
stop, falleth out of hisovm favour, and is not the thing he was. 

2. To speak now of the true temper of empire : it is a thing 
rare and hard to keep ; for both temper and distemper consist 
of contraries; but it is one thing to mingle contraries, another 
to interchange them. The answer of ApoUonius to Vespasian 
is full of excellent instruction : Vespasian asked him, what 
was Nero's overthrow? He answered, Nero could touch and 
tune the harp well, but in government sometimes he used to 
v^nd the pins too high, sometimes to let them down too low. 
And certain it is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much as 
the unequal and untimely interchange of power pressed too 
for, and relaxed too much. 

3. This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times in 
princes' affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and shiftings of dan- 
gers and mischiefs, when they are near than solid and grounded 
courses to keep them aloof. But this is but to try masteries 
with fortune. And let men beware how they neglect and suf- 
fer matter of trouble to be prepared ; for no man can forbid 
the spark, nor tell whence it may come. The difficulties in 
princes' business are many and great ; but the greatest diffi- 
culty is often in their own mind. For it is common with 
princes (saith Tacitus) to will contradictories. **Sunt {derum- 
que regum voluntates vehementes, et inter se contrariae. " For 
it is the solecism of power to think to command the end, and 
yet not to endiue the mean '. 



1 Unto (old) for to. 

3 To stjuid at a stay (old) /br taiMlw a^y; to alop. 

* M«an (aid) for neani . ^ 
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4. Kings have to deal with theirneighbours, their wiyes, 
their children , their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their se^ 
cond nobles or gentlemen, their merchants; their coinmons. 
and their men of war ; and from all these arise dangers, if care 
and circumspection be not used. 

5. First, for their neighbours ; .there can no general rule be 
given (the occasions are so variable),' save one, which ever 
holdeth, which is, that princes do keep due sentinel, that none 
of their neighbours do overgrow so (by incihBase of territory, 
by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like), as they 
become more able to annoy them than they were.. And this 
is generally the work of standing, councils to foresee and to 
hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, king Henry the 
Eighth of England, Francis the First, .king of France, and 
Charles the Fifth emperor, there was such a. watch kept that 
none of the three could vnn a palm of ground, but the other 
two would straightways* balance it, either by confederation, 
or, if need were, by a war : and would not in any wise take 
up peace at interest. And the like was done by that league 
(which Quicciardini saith was the security of Italy), made 
between Ferdinahdo, king of Naples, Lorehzius Ifedicis, and 
Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, the one of Florence, the other 
of Milan. Neither is the opinion of some of schoolmen to be 
received) that a war cannot justly be made, but upon a pre- 
cedent injury or provocation. For there is no question, but a 
just fear of an imminent danger, though there be no blow 
given, is a lawful cause of a war. 

6. For their wives; there are cruel examples of them. Livia 
is infamed* for the poisoning of her husband : Roxolana, Soly- 
man's wife, was the destruction of that renowned prince, Sultan 
Mustapha, and otherwise troubled his house and succession : 
Edward the Second of England's queen had the principal hand 
in the deposing and murder of her husband. This kind of 
danger is theii to be feared chiefly when the wives have plots 
for the raising of their , own children, or else that they be ad- 
voutresses'. 



* Straightways {old) for straight, immediately. 

' Infamed [for) infamous. 

3 Advoutress {old) for adulteress. 
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7. For their children , the tragedies likewise of dangers 
from them have been many : and generally the entering of the 
fathers into suspicion of their children hath been ever unfor- 
tanate. The destruction of Mustapha (that we named before) 
was so fatal to Solyman's line, as* the succession of the Turks 
from Solyman until this day is suspected to be untrue, and of 
strange blood ; for that Selymus the Second was thought to be 
supposititious. The destruction of Grispus, a young prince of 
rare towardness', by Gonstantinus' the Great, his father, was 
in like manner fatal to his house ; for both Constantinus and 
Constance, his sons, died violent deaths; and Gonstantius, his 
other son, did little better, who died indeed of sickness, but 
after that Julianus had taken arms against him. The destruc- 
tion of Demetrius, son to Philip the Second of Macedon, turned 
upon the fother, who died of repentance^ And many like 
examples there are ; but few or none where the fathers had 
good by such distrust, except it were where the sons were up 
in open arms against them ; as was Selymus the First against 
Bajazet : and the three sons of Henry the Second king of 
England. 

8. For their prelates, when they are proud and great, there 
is also danger from them; as it was in the times of Ansehnus 
and Thomas Beckett archbishops of Canterbury, who with 
their crosiers did almost try it with the king's sword , and yet 
they had to deal with stout aiid haughty kings, William Rufus^ 
Henry the First, and Henry the Second. The danger is not 
from that state, but where it hath a dependence of foreign au- 
thority ; or where the churchmen come in and are elected, not 
by the collation of the king, or particular patrons, but by the 
people. 

9. For their nobles, to keep them at a distance it is not 
amiss ; but to depress them may make a king more absolute) 
but less safe, and less able to perform anything that he desires. 
I have noted it in my History of king Henry the Seventh of 
England, who depressed his nbbility; whereupon it came to 
pass that his times were full of diflBculties and troubles ; for the 



« As [old] for that. 

» Towardness (unused) for docility. 

^ Constantinus for Constanilne, 
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nobility, though they continued loyal unto him, yet did they 
not cooperate with him in his business. So that in etfect he 
was fain to do all things himself. 

40. For their second nobles, there is not much danger 
from them, being a body dispersed. They may sometimes 
discourse high, but that doth little hurt : besides, they are a 
counterpoise to the higher nobility, that they grow not 
too potent ; and, lastly, being the most immediate in authority 
with the common people, Ihey do best temper popular com- 
motions, 

4 4 . For their merchants, they are ' ' vena porta * ; " and if 
they flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have 
empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes and imposts upon them 
do seldom good to the king*s revenue; for that which he wins 
in the hundred he loseth in the shire ; the particular rates 
being increased, but the total bulk of trading rather de- 
creased. 

42. For their commons, there is little danger from them, 
except it be where they have great and potent heads ; or where 
you meddle with the point of religion, or their customs, or 
means of life *. 

43. For their men of war*, it is a dangerous state where they 
live and remain in a body, and iare used to donatives, whereof 
we see examples in the janizaries and pretorian bands of 
Rome; but trainings of men, and arming them in several 
places and under several commanders, and without donatives, 
are things of defence and no danger. 

4 i. Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good 
or evil times; and which have much veneration, but no rest. 
All precepts concerning kings are in effect comprehended in 
those two remembrances : " memento quod es homo;" and 
" memento quod es Deus/' or '* vice Dei :** the one bridlelh 
their power, and the other their will. 



' The vena porta is the great vein that conveys the blood fVom the 
bowels to the liVer, immediately after the blood has been enriclied 
with the nutritive particles absorbed iki the intestines. 

^ Modern events prove that this opinion is most erroneous. 

3 Man of war for warrior, soldier. 
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XX. OF COUNSEL. 



4. The greatest trust between man and man is the trust of 
giving counsel. For in other confidences men commit the parts of 
life, their lands, their goods, their children, their credit, some 
particular affair; but to such as they make their counsellors 
they conunit the whole : by how much the more they are 
obliged to all faith and integrity. The wisest princes need not 
think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency to rely upon counsel. God himself is not 
without ; but hath made it one of the great names of his blessed 
Son, ^' The Counsellor." Solomon hath pronounced that '* in 
counsel is stability." Things will have their first or second 
agitation ; if they be not tossed upon the ai^uments of counsel, 
they will be tossed upon the waves of fortune ; and be full of 
inconstancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken 
man. Solomon's son found the force of counsel, as his father 
saw the necessity of it. For the beloved kingdom of God was 
first rent and broken by ill counsel; upon which counsel there 
are set for our instruction the two marks whereby bad counsel 
is for ever best discerned : that it was young counsel for the 
persons ; and violent counsel for the matter. 

2. The ancient times do set forth in figure both the incorpo- 
ration and inseparable conjunction of counsel with kings, and 
the wise and politic use of counsel by kings : the one in that 
they say Jupiter did marry Metis, which signifieth counsel; 
whereby they intend that sovereignty is married to counsel : 
the other in that which foUoweth, which was thus : they say, 
after Jupiter was married to Metis, she conceived by him and 
was with child; but Jupiter isuffered her not to stay till she 
brought forth, but eat her up; whereby he became himself 
with child, and was delivered of Pallas armed out of his head. 
Which monstrous fable containeth a secret of empire; how 
kings are to make use of their council of state : that first, they 
ought to refer matters unto' them, which is the first begetting 
or impregnation ; but when they are elaborate, moulded, and 
, shaped in the womb of their council, and grow ripe and'ready 
to be brought forth, that then they suffer not their council to 
go through with the resolution and direction, as if it depended 
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on them; but take the matter back into their own hands, and 
make it appear to . the. world, that the decrees, and final direc- 
tions (which, because they come forth with prudenceand power, 
are resembled to Pallas armed), proceeded from themselves, 
and not only from their authority, but (the more to add repu- . 
tatioQ to themselves) from their head and device. 

3. Let us now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, and 
of the remedies. The inconveniences that have been noted in 
calling and using counsel are three. First, the revealing of 
affairs, whereby they become less secret. Secondly, the 
weakening of the authority of princes, as if they were less of 
themselves.. .Thirdly, the danger of being unfaithfully coun- 
selled, and more for the good of them that coupsel than of him 
that iscomiselled.^For which inconveniences, the doctrine of 
Italy, and practice of France : in some, kings' times, hath 
introduced cabinet councils ; a remedy worse than the dis- 
ease *. 

4. As to secrecy, princes are not bound to communicate all 
matters with all counsellors, but may extract and select. 
Neither is it necessary, that he thatconsulteth what he should 
do, should declare what he will do. ' But let princes beware 
that the unsecreting of their affairs comes not from themselves. 
And, as for cabinet councils, it may be their motto, ^' plenus 
rimarum sum : ** one futile person that maketh it his glory to 
tell will do more hurt than many that know it their duty to 
conceal. It is true there be* some affairs which require extreme 
secrecy, which will hardly, go beyond one or two persons be- 
sides the king : neither are those counsels unprosperous; for, 
besides the secrecy, they commonly go on, constantly in one 
spirit of direction without distraction. But then it must be a 
prudent king, such as is able to grind with a hand mill ' ; and 
those inward counsellors^ had need also be wise men, and es- 
pecially true and trusty to the king's ends ; as it was with king 
Henry the Seventh of England, who in his greatest business 
imparted himself to none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 



* The practice of cabinet councils is now prevalent in all civilized 
countries. 

* Be for are. 

* That is, without a vast machinery of governoient. 
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5. For weakening' of authority; the fable showelh the 
reroedy., . Ndy, the majesty of kings Is rather exalted than di- 
minished when they are in the chair of eouneil ; neither was 
there ever prince bereaved of his dependencies by his council^ 
except where there hath been either an over greaiaess in one 
counsellor, or an over strict combination in divers ; which are 
things soon found and hoipen ^ 

6. For the last inconvenience, that men wall counsel with 
an eye to themselves ; certainly, ** non inveniet fidem super 
terram," is meant of the nature of times^ and not of all partic- 
ular persons. There be that are in nature faithftil and sincere, 
and plain and direct; not crafty and involved : let princes, 
above all, draw to themselves such natures. Besides, coun-* 
sellers are not commonly so united, but that ene oounsellor 
keepetli sentinel over another ; so that if any dtt oounael out of 
fscliOB or private ends, it eommonly comes to the king's ear. 
But the best remedy is, if princes know their counsellors, as 
well as their counsellors Imow them : 



'* Principis est virtus maxima nosse sues. 



ft 



And on the other side, counsellors should n^ be toe specula^ 
tive into their sovereign^ person. The true coaipositiofi of ^ 
oeunsellor is ratho* to be ridlful in his master's business than 
in his nature; for then he is like to advise him, and net to 
feed his humour. It is of singular use to princes if they take 
the opinions of their eounoil both separately and together; for 
private opinion is more free, but opinion before olH^s is more 
reverend. In private, men are more bold in their own hu« 
mours; and in consort* men are more obnoxious to others* 
humours ; therefore it is good to take both : and of the inferior 
sort rather in {Hivate, to preserve freedom ; of the greater, rather 
in consort, to preserve respect. It is in vain for princes to 
take counsel concerning matters, if they take no counsel like* 
vnse concerning persons; for all matters are as dead images; 
and the life of the execution of affairs resteth in the good choice 
of persons. Neither is it enough to consult concerning persons, 
*' secundum genera," as in an idea of mathematical description. 



^ Hoipen (old) for helped, remedied. 
^ Consort {old} for assembly, meeting. 
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what the kind and character the person should be ; for the 
greatest errors are committed, and the most judgment is shewn, 
in the choice of individuals. It was truly said, ** optimi con- 
siliarii mortui:" books will speak plain when counsellors 
blanch. Therefore it is good to be conversant in them, spe- 
cially the books of such as themselves have been actors upon 
the stage. 

7. The councils at this day in most places are but familiar 
meetings ; where ms^tters are rather talked on than debated : 
and they run too swift to the order or act of council. It were 
belter that in causes of weight the matter were propounded one 
day and not spokeq to till the next day /'in nocte consilium." 
So was it done in the cooimission of union between England 
and Scotland ; which was a grave and orderly assembly. I 
commend set days !br petitions : for both it gives the suitors 
more certainty for (heir attendance ; and it frees the meetings 
for matters of estate', that they may hoc agere. In choice 
of committees f6r ripening business for the council, it is better 
to choose indifHerent persons than to make an indifferency by 
putting in those th^t are strong on both sides. I commend, 
also, standing commissions ; 9s for trade, for treasure, for war, 
for suits, for some provinces ; for where there be divers parti- 
cular eoundls, and but one council of estate (as it is in Spain), 
they are, in effect, no more than standing commissions; save 
that they have greater authority. Let such as are to inform 
eeunoilsoutof their particular professions (as lawyers, seamen, 
mint-men, and the liKe)» be first heard before committees ; and 
then, as occasion serves, before the oouaoiL And let them 
not come In multitudes) or in a tribunitious* i&anner ; fbr that 
is to clamour councils, not to inform them. A long table and 
4 square table, or seats about the walla, seem things of form, 
but are things of substance; for at a long table a few at the 
upper end, in efiRsct, sway all the business ; but in the other 
fbrm there is more use of the counsellors' opinions that ait lower. 
A king, when he presides in council, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much in that which he pro- 



"^"■".^(•^i^"^^ 



I Kstate for state. 

> tribunitious (unusual) for tribunitian. 
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poundeth : for else counsellors will but take the wind of him, 
and instead of giving free counsel, will sing him a song of 
"piacebo.'* 

XXI. OF DELAYS. 

Fortune is like the market, where many times, if you can 
stay a little, the price will fall. . And again, it is sometimes 
like Sibylla's* offer, which at first offereth thie commodity at 
full*, then consumeth part and part, and still holdelh up the 
price. For occasion (as it is in the common verse) turneth a 
bald noddle after she hath presented her locks in front, and 
no hold taken : or, at least, turneth the handle of the bottle 
first to be received, and after the belly .which is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom thian well to time the be- 
ginnings and onsets of things. Dangers are no more light, if 
they once seem light : and more dangers have deceived men 
than forced them. Nay, it were better to meet some dangers 
halfway, though they come nothing near, than, to keep too 
long a watch upon their approaches; for if a man watch too 
long, it is odds he will fall asleep. On the other side, to be 
deceived with too long shadows (as some have been when the 
moon was low and shone on their enemies' back), and so to 



* Sibylla for the Sibyl. The Sibyl alluded to here is the Cunuean 
(the most celebrated of them) who offered the Sibylline books for 
sale to Tarquin the Proud.' The following account of that transac- 
tion is extracted from Hooke's Roman History : 

^^ At this time an unknown woman appeared at court, loaded with 
nine volumes, which she offered to sell, but at a very considerable price. 
Tarquin refusing to give it; she withdrew and burnt three of the nine. 
Some time after she returned to court, and demanded the same price 
for the remaining six. r;Thi8 made her looked upon as a madwoman, 
and she was driven away with ,scorn. Nevertheless, ■ liaving burnt 
the half of what were left,' she came a third time, and demanded, for 
the remaining three, the same price which she had asked for the whole 
nine. The novelty of such a proceeding made Tarquin curious to 
have the books examined. , They were put therefore into the hands 
of the augurs, who finding them to be the oracles of the Sibyl of 
Cumae, declared them to be an invaluable treasure. Upon this the 
woman was paid the sum she demanded and she soon after disap- 
peared, having first exhorted the Romans to preserve her books with 
care.*' 

3 At full for in full, entire. 
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shoot off before the .time ;. or to teach dangers to come on by 
over early buckling towards them, is another extreme. The 
ripeness or unripeness of the occasion* (as we said), must ever 
be well weighed; and generally.it is good to commit the 
beginnings of all great actions to Argos with his hundredeyes, 
and the ends to Bi:iarevs with his hundred hands -.'first to 
watch, and then to ^eed. For the helmet of Phito, which 
maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy in the council, 
and celerity in the execution. For when things are once come 
to the execution, there is no secrecy/comparable to celerity; 
like the motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth so swift as' it 
outruns the eye. 

r 
I 

XXII. OF GUNNING '. 

4. We take -cunning for a sinister, or crooked wisdom; «jmI 
certainly there is a great difference beiween a cunning man 
and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, but in point of 
ability. There be' that can pack the cards, and yet cantiot 
play well; so there are some Uiat are good in oaDvaaseft ahd 
factions, that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing 
to understand persons, and another thing to undo^tahd mat- 
ters; for many are perfect in men's humours, that are not 
greatly capable of the real part of business; which is the con- 
stitution of one that hath studied men more than Ibooksv' 
Such men are fitter for practice than for counsel, and th^y are 
good but in their own alley : tiJMrn them to new men, and they' 



* As for that. 

* This Essay Is pfincipatly useful for defense against the cumiing 
oroihers; few of Its preoepts can bepractfo^ by good or .even wise 
men ; for crooked wisdom is very short-sigtited wisdom -or rsther no' 
wisdom at all, nay great folly. Solomon's wisdom is far different. 
** The lip of truth shall be established for ever; but a lying tongue 
is bnt for a moment *.'' Of what advantage can any success of a 
moment be, if it is purchased at the price of distrust for the rest of 
life? It is sacriBcing a whole life to one fleeting moihent^ than which 
no folly can be greater. ' 

The cunning described in paragraphs 6, 13 and 14 is really im- 
morality. 
3 Be for arc. 

* Proverbi, xu, if, 
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luive)<Ml Him aim ( 60 as* the old mle^ to ttAoW « tool ftatti a 
wife mant '' MiUe tmbos nudoa ad i|W>tt>l^ «l TMeUt,'* doth 
scarce hold for them. And^ becauaaihestt eauAliig mtm &fe llkd 
kaberdadiersof small waras, itiinol amisa tosMfof ih tbMflhop. 

. 2> It 19 a paint Of ounniBg to wait* upon him With Whom fott 
apeak with yodr eyavastheleiyitg^vafl iA pHsci^t; fof there 
tie itoany WM men that havia aecrat hM^ knd tirahspafeftt 
ppuAlenaDdea, Ytt thia wauld be done With a deihtire ahftd- 
Ukg af Yim^ efe aomatimtet aa the JeaUita hl^ dd iide. 

a. Anofthar. k) that wlim y«a haf<e Wf tfafhg td (>btata ot 
preaapi diapatdii you .tetariftiii hftd emdae the patty vHlli 

whom you deal with some other discourse, that hfe^ not too 
much awake to make objections. I knew a counsellor and 
secretary that never ctaa to ifaetii Ettttibeth of England with 
bills to sign, but he would always first put her into some dis- 
aowBBof lataitaS ihal dim veA^t the lesa tnlnd the bilU. 

ii Tho ttio aurpriM^ ftay be Made by inOVifag^ thin^ Wheh 
UnpartyiB iii.ha0ie> aad taahot May to tonaider adttisedly of 
tJbaftfiattiovMi 

. 6i i£« nan would JaitM it IMiMheas that he dbubtg some 
othirt^. would handaoiiely ond eflmu&lly ttMV^, let him pretend 
tQ.wiah iiWaily and moiFOithiM^, in^d^hson asmay foil it. 
«. Ike briakiag ^ In ihe Udst irf that one was about fd 
say^ ea if he tMc fafttfsalf lip, bfiBeda a gtieater Appetite in him, 
with wham you ooAfer, to know m6hd. 

7. Add beoauaa it worica bottei" Whea any tiittag deemeth t5 
be gattoa* finM you by quoatioft Aatl if yeu t)ffet it of yourself, 
you may lay a bait for a question by showing another visage 
and countenance than you are wont ; to the end, to give occa- 
sion for the party to ask what the matter' is of the chan^e^ as 

, mh^mihhtiid,^^ And 1 hJMt notbaft)ra that tuiaabvsliaad bo« 

I fore the idag.^^ 



* Wait tkpJMi (untt»iat}foi» watck; 
' Dstatejbr state. 

4 Move foragltata eri^aft 6f: 
»That(o{d)^rwhat. 

* Gotten (aid) for got. 

' Matter [unuted) for cause; 
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6> In lhiD0i iImI mt9 Uii<ifir ami mpl^ng, ii it |ood to 
break the ice by some whose words are irfleiH Wtigbl, ind to 
resfrve tbe moid i^tii^iy yom to eom^ io b» by chaoce, io 
that hb inay be asload the qtiflation upoa Ao oiber'a speech ; at 
Nardteus did* it MlaliAg to GiaiidiUi im mamiga of Uem\m 
atkdSiliuft* 

9. la things thaft a nan would not b0 mffk U himself, it » a 
point of cunning to borrow the name of the world ; aa to say, 
** Tha world aaya,'* ^ ^* There ia a apaoQb abroad*" 

40. I knew ooe thAi^ whan he wf otoA if ttofy ha would pal 
thiut which was m^slb.MitmQii ia the |^afil86ript> «• if it h«d 
baaaa by^miittelri 

44.1 knew another that, when he came to have speech*, he 
would paaa ovar thai thai bo intos^l^d mo^i ; and go forth aad 
comebaekagaia,tD(i^^eak pf it^^ati^^gbabad almost forgot« 

lit Soma ^oaure t)ie«^y^ to bo «Mrprie^ at such Umaa 
as it is lite ih6 party « tW the^ work uff^n t wiUfl«ddaaly oo«na 
upon Ih^ ; and to befound witbii lett^ur^n their handi or doing 
soffiewhAt which ihay nf9 ^9i .tcfiustomad t to Aa andi they 
may be apposed^ of thoso IbisigR wbi^h pf j^^mialvfB they «r« 
dosiraus to uttor^ 

48. ItisapoialofoiwningitokiflllUu^w^rdai 
own name which ha would have another inan loarn and uibi 
and thereupon take advantage. I know twp that ware gobh 
petitora for the secretary's plac^ in quee^ Elizabeth's time^ and 
yet kept good quarter 'between tbepaselveS) and would confer 
one with another * upon the buai^ees ; an4 the one of them aaidf 
that to be a secretary in the declination* of a monarchy was a 
ticklish thing, and that he did not affect* it : the other straight 
caught up those wcNrds^ and discoursed with divers of his 
friends* thai he had no reason to desire to ba secretory in the 
daoUnation of a monarchy^ The first man to^ hold at it* and 
found means it was told the queen ; who* hearing of % dedi*' 



* to bave speech (unutuaX) for to speak* 
' Appose {old) for question. 

* Keep good quarter for to keep on good terms. 

* One with another {old) for with one aftath^f. 

* t)ec]ination (unused) for define. 
Affect {old) for like. 
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nation of a monarchy, took it so ill, as' she would never after 
hear of the other's suit. 

U. There is a cunning which we in England call '* The 
turning of the cat in the pan; " which is, when that which a 
man says to another, he lays it as if another had said it to him ; 
and, to say truth, it is not easy, when such a matter passed 
between two, to make it appear from which of them it first 
moved' and began. 

45. It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart at 
others by justifying themselves by negatives ; as to say, ' ' This 
I do not; *' as Tigeilinus did towards Burrhus, ** Se non di* 
versas spes, sed incolumitatem imperatoris simplidter spec-> 
tare." 

46. Some have in readiness so many tales and stories, as 
there is nothing they would insinuate, but they can wrap it 
into a tale; which serveth both to keep themselves more in 
^ard ', and to make others carry it vnih more pleasure. 

47. It is a good point of cunning for a man to shape the 
answer he would have in his own words and propositions ; for 
it makes the other party«tick the less. 

48. It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to 
Jlpeak somewhat they desire to say; Knd how far about they 
*^ill fetch, and how many other matters they will beat over to 

come near it ; is a thing of great patience, but yet of much use. 

49. A sudden, bold, and unexpected question doth many 
times surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him, that, 
having changed his name, and walking in Paul's, another sud- 
denly came behind him and called him by his true name, 
whereat straightways^ he looked back. 

20. But these small wares and petty points of cunning are 
infinite, and it were a good deed to make a list of them; for" 
that nothing doth more hurt in a stdte than that cunning men 
pass for wise.^ • ' ^ . ' ■ • 

24 . But certainly some there are that know the resorts* and 



I As for that 

* Move {old) for emanate. 

^ In guard for on one's guard. 

* Straightways {old) for immediately. 

* For that {old) for for, because. 

* Resort {unused) for spring. 
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falls* of business, that cannot nnk into the main of it; like a 
house that hath convenient stairs and entries, but never a fair, 
room. Therefore you shall see them find out pretty looses* in 
the conclusion, but are no ways' able to examine or debate 
matters. And yet commonly they take advantage of their 
inability, and would be thought wits of direction. Some build 
rather U(>on the abusing of others, and (as we now say) putting 
tricks upon them, than upon soundness of their own proceed- 
ings : fyit Solomon saith, *' Pnidensadvertit ad gressus sues : 
stul^us divertit ad doles." 

XXUI. OF WISDOM FOR A MAN'S SELF. 

4. An ant is a wise creature for itself; bntit is a shrewd 
thing in an orchard or garden. And certainly men that are 
great lovers of themselves waste the piri^Hc* Divide with rea* 
son between self-love and society ; and be so true to thyself as 
thou be not false to others; especially to thy kiiig and country. 
Itisapoor centre of a man's actions, himself. It is rig^t 
earth . For that only stands fast upon his own centre ; whereas 
all things that have affinity with the heavens move ufi2on.tb<» 
centre of another, which they benefit *. The referring of all 
to ajnan*s self is more tolerable in a sovereign prince, because 
themselves are not only themselves, but their' good and evil is 
at the peril of the public fortune. But it is a desperafi evil in 
a servant to a prince, or a citizen in a repubfic. For what- 
soever affairs pass such a man's hands, he crooketh them to 
his own ends : which must needs be often eccentric, to the 
ends of his master or state. Therefore let princes, or. states 
choose such servants as have not this mark; except they mean 
their service should be made but the accessary. That which 



* Fall for accident, vicissitude. 
' Loose for inaccuracy, fault. 



3 No ways(oW) for in no wise. ,-.,.. , 

* Tt^issimiw seems strange. It would appear to refer to the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy. But Copernicus revived in the, mjddlc 
of the 16th century tiM system miw universally adi^itted and w,hich 
was not unknown to Bacon. ' CMUeo did not publlsb his celeh^ted 
Dialogues on the two great systems till 1632, six ye^rs after. QaoQB's 
death. The illustration ts poetical rather than astrenomical. ' 
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m\f6ih the effect mm p^ttnckm it, Af^«Upro|KNrtiQl» il ^Mt : 
it w^re dispro^tieii enoiigli for the fMinnipt'R ^o^d W b^ Jff^- 
ferred before the intt^ter^s ; Imt yelH It » greater (^^treq^^, ^Qn 
a little goi^d of tft<» servant i&hali estiry t)|iQg9 against a great 
good Qf the ynaster'^r. And yet thM i« A^casa of bad officers, 
trea^urer^, ambassadors, generala, a«d 9(tor fake and corrupt 
servants : which * s^t a bias * npcm tkelr (vmli of tbf ir own petiy 
ends and envies, to the overtfarofw of ihaif «i2i»ter's great and 
important Bffmr^. And, for the ti(09t part* tbe good auph ser- 
vants receive is after the model of theii^ 9W(i {prtUAO ; but Ao 
hurt they sell for that good is after the model of their master's 
fortune. Apd eertaiiily i( i$i t^e nature of extreme self-lovers, 
as' they will set a house on fire, and * it were but to roast their 
^ggi ,*• and yot Uies^ vm IV^aQy Mw^ b<>ld credit with their 
mstM; kiaeiiuiw thoir ^Ividy is W tQ please them, and profit 
ikemialvei; nod for f«ljh^ r^^paot tbey will abandon the good 
of tMr aOliBlir 

9. Wittlonv far 1^ m^*^ ^U k% in jpaQy branches thertof, a 
dofuratfod thipg : H is tb^ wisdom of rata^ that will be sut^e to 
laav# » fatMM»-40iiiawbfil before it fall. It \» the Y^isdQm of the 
fot, Am thmata 9«it tha b^dgor* vvbo digged and made room 
ftir him. It ia Ac wisdom of crgoodMe^^ ^t sbed tears when 
llMif 5KiDidd &9if9^* fiyt that ^hicb is specially to be noted 
li, thai tboeo wbioh (4VS CiGarQ says of Pompey) are, '* sui 
amaiitaa ii«# rivali," are soany tiaxes unfortunate; and 
ivttaretf they hava aU their ti^^a sacrifice tQ themselves, they 
beooma Ht tba and tfienmives sacrifices to the inconstancy of 
Idrtanoy mtm» ymi^ tbey tb^t^bt by their self-wisdom to 
Innpa ptoiQaaA, 



»HY. OF JNJfQVATIONS 



X 



As the births of living^creatures at first are ill-shapen, so are 
all innovations, which are the births of time ; yet notwith- 



t » 



Which {old) for who. 

Bias (old) for wel^t. 

As for that. 

And {old) for if. 

* Montaigne has treated this 8ab)act at the and of tha chapter an- 
tmed '' De la Goustttme et de n« ehtager a|scMnent uae lay receiif .'' 
(Euait, Llrte I, cb. *trtj. 



OF INNOVATIONS. 



IM 



standing, as those that first bring honour into their family are 
commonly more worlhy ihiitt' ffiest that succeed, so the first 
precedent (if it be good) is seldom attained by imitation ; for ill 
to man's natui^, as il stands pertepted, liMb a nitUral motion 
strongest in contfnuanee : butgoed.as a forced m<MioA, stnoBg* 
6st at first. Surely every mediehieia an innovation, and he 
that will not apply new remedies mtist espeot newcrvito; to 
time is the greatest innovator : and if ttine of Qourse altePlhiUga 
to the wrorse, and wisdom and coufisel shall n6t alter iheM to 
the better, what sihall be the ehdt ft is tine, that what Is 
eettled by custom, thon^ it be not good, yei at leaat it Is fit; 
and those things which nave long^n^ together are, as it were, 
confederate* within themselves ;whereAs new things piece not 
so well; but, though they help by their Utility, yet they trouble 
by their inconformity. Besides, they areliie strangers, more 
admired; and less favoured. All this is true, if time stood sUll; 
which, eontrariwise, moveth so roimd, that a fWywai^ reten- 
tion of custom is as turbulent a thing aa an innovation; and 
they that reverence too mncifa old timed are tout a soom to the 
new. It were good , therefore, tfettt tteb , iff thiir invottttfotis, 
Vfould Jbllow ihe etsimpte of time itself, which ivdfeod inno- 
¥atetb greatly, but quietly and by degrees soaroe to be per« 
oeivedribr otiierwiia, whatsoevvr is new isnnloolM ihr^ and 
ever it mends soifie aAd paired ottrera ! and hf that is holpmi * 
tldni i| ibr a fortune, and tenka the titte; and he that Is hurt 
fer p wrong, andimpnteth it to the author. It i$ good also not 
to try experiments in states, except the necessity be urgent, or 
the ntiiity evident ) and vMell to beiware timt it be ttoTeferma- 
tion that drawetfa on the change, and not the desire of ehtoge 
that prelendeth^ the reformation. And lastly, that thenotefty, 
though it be not rejected, yet b6 held for a suspect^* s and, as 
the Scriptm^e aaitfa, '* That we mak»a stand upon the andent 
way, and then lode about ns, and discover what is the straight 
and right way, and so to walk in it." 



» Confederate for united. 

* Palp {old) for impair, 

* Rolpen (o/d) for helped, benefited. ' 

* Pretend {obsolete) for inuind« dejiigo. 
Suspect {old) for susplci6us thing. 



* 
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XXV.' OP DISPATCH. 



4 . Affected dispatch is one of the most dangerous things to 
business that can be. It is. like that which the physicians call 
redigestion, or hasty digestion ; which is sure to fill the body 
full of crudities, . and secret seods: of diseases. Therefore 
measure not dispatch by. the times of sitting, l)ut by the ad- 
vancement of : the business. And as, in races, it is not the 
large stHdo, op high lift, that makes the eipeed ; so, in business, 
the keeping cJose to the matter, and not taking of it too much 
at once, procureth dispatch. It is the care of some only to 
come off speedily for the time; or to contrive some false pe- 
riods of business, because they may seem men of dispatch. 
But it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by 
cutting off : and business so handled at several sittings, or 
meetings, goeth commpnly badcward and forward in an un« 
steady manner. I knew a wise man' , that had it for a by-word , 
when he sa>v men hasten to a conclusion, ** Stay a little, that 
we may make an. end the sooner.*' 

2. :0n the: other side, true dispatch isi^ rich thing. For time 
is the meos^re of business, as ynon^is.of wares; and business 
is:l]|0.u^t;at:a dear hand where there is.smail dispatch. The 
Spartans ami Spaniaida'^lwveibeeh >nbted' to be of small dis- 
patfih»:.''Mi vengji la mUerteide, Spagna,''/ M»et' my: death 
conae from Spam," for then it: vtriil be sure to be long in 
CQimng.. ! . • .-.•••'(■"• 

. 3 . . G>ive good hearing to thoise that give the first information 
in business, and nuther direct them in the beiginning than in- 
terrupt them in the continuance of their speeches : for he that 
is-puiput of his own order will go forward and badcward, and 
be more tedious >¥hile he waits upoti his meBoory, than he 
could have been if he had gone on in his own cbaise. . But 
sometimes it is seen that the moderator is mo^e.'troitblesome 
than the actor. 
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« Sir Amyas Paulet, Queen EUnbeth's ambassador to ihe court .of 
France. 
* or small dispatch for not expf^dMous. ' 



OF DISPATCH. :1Q5 

4. Iterations' are commonly loss of time: but there is no^ach 
. ^ain of time as to iterate often the state of the question ; for it 
.chaseth away many a frivolous speech, as at ^s coming, forth. 

Ixmg; and, curious speeches are as fit for dispatch as a robe,, or 

. maiitie, with a long train, is for a race. , Prefaces, and paik 

. sages', and excusations', and other speeches 9f reference to the 

person, are great wastes of time; and though they seem to 

proceed* of modesty, they are bravery ". . Yet beware of being 

, too material when there is any impediment, or obstruction, in 

men's wills ; for preoccupation of mind ever requireth preface 

of speech, like a fomentation to i9aike the unguent enter. 

5. Above all things, order,, ajid distribution, andsinglinjg 
out of parts, is the life of dispatch ; so as the distribution be 

;not too. subtile : for he' that dotti.i^ot divide will never enter 

. well into business; apd he th^t diyicieth too much will never 
come out of it clearly. ' To ohqosejtime is to save time; and 

, an unseasonable motion isbut bcjafting the air. There be* three 
parts of business : the preparation, the debate or examination, 

' and the perfection. . Whereof, if. you look for dispatch, let the 
middle only be the work of many, ai^jd ^he first and last the work 
of few. . The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in writing 
doth for the most part facilitate dispatch : for though it should 
be wholly rejected, yet that negative is more pregnant of direc- 
tion than an indefinite ; as ashes are more generative than dust. 

. XXVr. OP SBBMING WISB. 

It hath been an opinion that the French are. wiser than they 
. seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they are. 'But how- 
. 8oever.it.be between nations, certainly it is so between man 

and n^fin. For, as the apostle saith of godliness, " Haviog a 
. show of godliness, but denying the ppwo* thereof; " so oertiftinly 

there areJn points of wisdom and sufficiency' that do nothing 



* \UfjniifUiifor repetition. 

^ Passage {unused) for quotations. 
3 Excusatlon (unused) for excuse. 

* Proceed of (unusual) for proceed from. 

* Bravery {old) for boasting. 

* Be for are. 

' Sufficiency {old) for ability. 
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et little t^ sdtoi^ttiy ; '^m^ti 66iii&(ii liu^/' tt is ft ri- 
aieUIotid ilfffig, ihd fif fbir « sati!^ tq pefsdils 6f |UdgQl^dt, Id 
Me 1/vhat ^iftft thede toMidi^ have, dnd ^hat jprospectivel* 
to make supefflcies to seem b6dy that httth depth and bulk. 
Some are 66 clo^e ahd reserved &^ ihe^ Will not show their 
ifvarei^ bat by a dark light; and seein always to keej) back 
domeWhat ; And when they khQw Withiii themselves thoy spesdc 
4f itiat they do not w0tl kboWi Would i^evertheless se^m to 
mt|e^ to ktitm of that which they may not Well specie. Some 
help th^msdlveS with COuht^hance aqd gesture, dnd ari^ Wi^e 
by 8igA$; a^ Ctcefo s^ith ^h^, that whea he answered him 
i^d ft)tch^d 000 of his brbw$ hp to his forehead, and b^iit the 
dthdf down to hia chiii; ^'fesponde^, altero ad fbonteii^ i$ub- 
lato, altero ad nti^htu^pi debressg ^tipefcitio, crudelitatem tii>i 
liOn placere/' ddmd IhlA to bear It by speaking a great 
Worq, atid b^jiig peromiplory ; and go 6n, and take by admit- 
ikt^ that which they cannot make good. l§om6, whatsoever 
1$ beydiid thetr r^ftch, Win seem to despise, or m^e light ot it, 
i& imp^rtineiit or cUmt^^ i ahd So '^ould hav0 their igtiorahce 
seem judgment. ibpA dre tieVer Without a difference, And 
(jOmmonly by ^u^fn^ meii with asubtiUy blanch^ the knatter ; 
bf Whom Aulug fielfias salth, **hotoinem delifum^ aai verbo- 
Yiim mifiutiis rmihi fa^^ngit pondera.'^ Of which kind aI$o 
'ftato, in his l^rotagorSS, bringeth in Prodicus in sbbrh, dhd, 
maketh him make a speech that consisteth of distinctions from 
the beginning to tile end. Generally such men, in all delibera- 
tions, find ease to be of the negative side, and affect a credit 
to 6))j«6l and foretell ditteuities : f&p when propositions are 
Miitod} th«ra i9 an end of them | bat if they be allowed, ft rib- 
<{iitreth a heW work \ which false point of wisdom id th^ bade 
of buBihe^. To ccmctiide, therb is no deeayihg me^fehant, 6r 
InwArd beggar, hath so many tricks t6 tiphold the credit of 
tiieik" wealth, ds thwe empty p^rsatis hhie tb lAalfitaii) the 
credit of their gufiiciency. Seeming wise men may make shift 
to get opinion ; but let no man choose tlMm for fMOptoynent ; 



^mtmi^^^mwmtmmw* ■■»* * ^mmmmmmmM-^t^^itmttf^t^A^^ 



* Prospective {old) for perspective glasst 

* Blanch (obsolete) for evade. 
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t» MHtfiiily, y6tf WM«6 b^ttel^ tJM fbr budin^ p man 9pmt- 
what absttfi th«A ov^r formal. 



TgiVII. OF FBISNPSBIF^ 

4 . It had be^Q hard for him* that sp^ke* it tQ li^yp fiUt^Rpre 
troth s^nd uotruth together in few words, th9Q in t)ia( ^e^pb, 
*' Whosoever is delighted in solitude, 13 either a ivUd teftsl If 
a god. ** ]^or it Is most (rue, that a n^tyral 9x4 9fictfii hf^ii 
and aver^tjon* towards society, in any ama, mik 9(UA9WJi)j|^ 
df thig savage l)dftst; but il is most untrue, wftt it (ibould (iayp 
i^Y character at a|l of the divine natuTQy eifiapt it proo^edi 9^ 
dot of a pleasure ii\ solitude, but out of a Iqve imd de^ (q 89r 
quMt6r & tti^n's self for a higher coa?«raMipn ; m^ ^ i» found 
t6 buve been fhlsely and fei^edly in ^ornQ gf thj^.hMtbiBf M 

icpimdnides^ the Ckadia^^ Numa ibo tmw^^ twfii^f^^ 



m III lfcHi*fc •„\!*m 



\ MintaigM iMi tn MMy tfii lfnftnflAl|i W if OiifeH toUtty fH)iA 

^AH^totlii. the foilowiuc; is the pas^j^o C^o2«n'pi, Book I) *Q i^ 
pifi 9VvA|&kv4c ^dtttflvetv,^ u,Y)6lv oe6(ievo; 9i* avToipxeiav. oOQiv uipo^ 
fli>M»C) teTt^««»fta>i l| 6wc/' h« #li6 tenMt ^iiigtewftb Meietf, or 
whQ oeedn nQU&iiii fr«m U b9^^«^ hf ftufiBM for hiomtflf, dbnUl 
no part of the cUy : lie must be either aM^st or a gQd**' Qa^n wished 
pifnlpi td ti^ ihe iubsunee only or the duotfttion and reduci^d \\ 
InlmlioiiaUy tb the plthf Mm tii wM«h We ilhd it In thft t«^t, pr hfe 
aaot^d frpjQ a Utin ir^nalaUoH (a mp^a nat uimiMl te oitf antfaaf'A 
flfliie]. io which thi& sentiment b fourtd (aui;b aa Oacoa iiaa r9P4ara4 
If, i. e. ^'Roma soliiarius, aut Deuft atit bestla.*' 

' Spake [old) for spoke. 

^ Avefsation (al4) for o agf it a w .- 

^ Epimenides, reputed for his piety/ is said to have fallen into 
a sleep which l«atad kl V^rs. Ra wa« ooHiktared to be the ftivaurlli 
of the gods; and wb^ the orada af Mphl trdared the Atiianltna to 
purify their pity lor the purposa of ^^li^rlng H (nm tha plagiia, Spl» 
menides was sent for from Greta to parfann Uiafiiriiaatipa. Ho IItmI^ 
It is said, to tha age of I&4 or i&7 yearai tama aascrt that he 
att^lnad tb« age of E99, m waa «upposad by tha aDciaata to posaaai 
auperhuwaa power and wisdoai and la be a aaar and a praphat. 

* Empedocles laid claim to miracalqiia glftsi praairisad famadlM 
m the poifrer of evU and of old aa? and laid af himaelf t ** An ia»i 
iborUl god« aod no longer a mortal aMQ, 1 wandar aaiong yoo ..« 
ad^bmpanigd by thousands who thirst fa^ daUvaraaae, iaaia being 
desirous to know the future, others .vaaiadiaa for l|l9Miea» ** One 
tradition represents him as haying been removed from the earth 



* 

the Sicilian, and ApoUonias* of Tyana; and truly amd really 
in divers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers of the 
church. But little do men perceive what solitude is, and how 
far it extendeth; for a crowd is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where 
there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with it a little; 
** magna civitas, magna solitude;'' because in a great town 
friends, are scattered; so that there is not that fellowship, for 
the most part, which is in less neighbourhoods. But we may 
go further, and affirm most truly, that it is. a mere and miser- 
lible solitude to want true friends, without which the world 
is but a wilderness : and even in this sense also of solitude, 
whosoever in the frame, of his nature and affections is unfit for 
friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

2. A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of 
the fulness and swellings of the heart, which passions of all 
kinds do cause and induce. We know diseases of stoppings 
and suffocations are the most dangerous in the body ; and it is 
not much otherwise in the mind : you may take sarza' to open 
the liver; steel to open the spleen; flour of sulphur for the 
lungs; castoreum for the brain; but no receipt openeththe 
heart but a true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, joya, 
fears, hopes, suspicious, counsels, and whatsoever liethapon 
the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

3. It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate great 
kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship whereof 
we speak : so great, as they purchase it many times at the 
hazard of their own safety and greatness. For princes, in re- 



like ■ divine being; another as having perished in the flames or 
Mount Etna., into the crater of which some a£Brm that he threw 
Iilm8elf« fimpedoeles has left fragments of poems of which Lucretius 
speaks with enthusiasm as his models. 

• . * Apoltoniufr of Tyana b^an from his youth to seclude himself 
ffom.atl aoolety and to impose on himself the asceticism of the Pythag- 
oreaoa.. He wois recalled to Tyana In his twentieth year by tlie death 
of =his father, but he returned t^i' the temple of Esculapius to presenre 
fee. five years die myttle sMenoe^ during which the secret truths were 
i'eveale(t.. He afterwards pretended to miraculous powers. A temple 
was dedieate<^ to Mm. at TfUna. • 
-^ SarMr (oM) for iiafNiptrilla. 
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gard of the distance of their fortune from that of. their subjects 
and servants, cannot gather this fruit, except (to make them- 
selves capable th^eqf ) they raise some persons to be, as it 
were« oompanipns; and almost equals to themselves; which 
many times ^rt^th * to inconvenience. The modern languages 
give unto such persons the name of favourites, orprivadoes, as 
as if it- were matter of grace or conversation :,but the Roman 
name attaineth the true use and cause thereof, naming them 
'* pa^ticipes curarum ; " for it is that which tieth the knot. , And 
we see plainly, that this hath been done, not by weak and pas- 
sionate princes only, but by the wisest and most politic that 
ever reigaed, who have oftentimes joined to tbiMWtves some 
of their servants, whom both themselvat ftave called friends, 
and allowed others likewise to call theni in the same manner, 
using the word which is received between private men. 

4. L. Sylla when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey 
( after surnamed the Great) to that height that Pompey vaunted 
himself for Sylla's overmatch. For when he had carried the 
consulship for a friend of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, and 
that Sylla did a little resent thereat, and began to speak great, 
Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect bajde him be 
quiet; for that more men adored the sun rising than the sun 
setting. Wi)l) 4ulius Caesar, Decimus Brutushad obtained that 
interest, as he set him down in his testament for heir in re* 
mainder after his nephew. And this was the man that had power 
with him to draw him forth to his death. For when Caesar would 
have discharged the senate, in regard of some ill presages, and 
specially a dream, of Calfurnia, this man lifted him gently by 
the arm out of his chair, telling him he hoped he would not 
dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamed a better dream* 
And it seemed his favour was so great, as* Antpnius*, in a letter, 
which is recited verbatim in one of Cicero's Philippics, called 
him ^' venefica," — ''witch; " as if he had enchanted Caesar. 
Augustus raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that height, 
as, when he consulted with Maecenas about the marriage of his 
daughter Julia, Maecenas took the liberty to tell him, that he 
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' Sort [ohsolete) for lead. 

' As for that. 

3 Antonius for Antony. 
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must either ifiaity bis datighter to Agrippa, or tak^ away his 
Iff^; theii^ wnsnQ ihiftl way, he had made him so gttat. with 
Tiberitis Cassar, Sejantis bad aSc<Siided to that height ad they 
twt) "^ere termed and peckoiied as a pMf of firieads. TibeHiiS, 
lA a iMter %6 him, saith, ** hsee^ pfo amicitia nostra n&n 66cUl- 
liiYi } ^* aad the whole seaate dedteated aa altar te Friettddhi{i, 
AS t6 A g6ddess, in respeet of the great dearheisft of friendship 
fe^tWMfi them twe^. Th6 like, or mer^, was between Se^f- 
Ittlus U«ti»rtts and Plaiitianus ; for he forced his eldest Son to 
ftmttf the daughter of Plautidmis, and wduld oftto maintdln* 

PlatitJAnttS in ddiag afh^nts te his Son t and did WritA illM», it 
• ft lidtter to the senate, by thes6 werds : <'l bvd the man $6 
^j^ir, te 1 Wish he mqy overlite me. *' NoW, if thes6 prlncdfe 
had hMh as a TrajAn, 6t a llaretis Auf^lltis, a miin migm havi 
thought thst thishadpTtifededed of ^ sn al^dndant goodn<^ df klr- 
ture; but beiti^ men So Wise, df Such Strength ahd severity Qf 

iftind, ftnd sa ext^me loters of themsel^^i^s, ^s a!) the^ were, 

ft pr6yeth m6st ^lamly^ that they (bund \Wt gtV^i Ij^Mtjr 
(Chough ds gr^ftt as ieiV^n* hap{)ened to Mortal mdn) but^ ^ hiijf 
pi^6e, ^j^6ept they might have n friend to make ft entire; niid 
yet, Whifth is more^, they Were prfn(^ that hadHVfyes, Sdns, ne- 
^h^vi^ ; yet all th^e ^otild not snpply the comfort of friend^p. 
b. ft IS lioi to be fbrgotten what Comineus obsen^th Of 
hi§ Srst mastef-, duke Charles the Hardy, namerr, that h6 
Wdttld eommunicate bis secrets vnth none; and lea^t Ot all 
thdse secrets which troubled him most. Whereupon h^ 
|6^h on, 2ind saith, that towards his latter time that ct6s3- 
desii did impair and ^ little perish^ hid understanding. Surely 
Camln^u§ mi^ht have mad^ the same judgment also, if it 
hfid pleased him, of Ms sebOnd master, Louis th^ ^^levetith, 
i^hode closen^s Was indeed his tormentor, fhb parable of 
Pythigdras, is dark, but true, *' Coi* ne editg, *' — ** isdt not 
the Be^rt. '* t!!6rtainty if a man would give it d hard phrase, 
tbe^ that Vsrant h'iends to open themselves unto are danpibails 

^ liaintain for support 

' Proceed of for proceed from. 

* Which is more for what is more. 

* Perish (unused) for cause to perish. 
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tf IhMi* &^m htiftrts : hot oM thing is most admii^ble (iwhofe- 
nyifh r ^ll «0B6lttde thitl fii^t fimll of friendship 1, Vfhich is, 
that this communicating of a man's self to his friena work^ two 
contrary effects ; fbr it redoubleth joys, and cntteth ^efs in 
hAives ; fbr thdi^ is no man that imp&rteth his joys to his friend^ 
but he Joyeth the more; and no man that imparteth hii grieik 
to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So that it is, in truth, of 
6peratidA upon a man's mind of like virtue as the afchiniist^ 
Use \to Attribute to their stohe fbr mftn's body; that it worketh 
til 6ontraFf dilbete, but still to th« good atid benefit of nature. 
But yet, Without (^raying in Aid of alehytnists, there iS a m^iil- 
Utot imdgd of thia tn the ordinary bourse of nature. For, ih 
bodies, unlOft ItrAftgtheneth and cheflshetti any natural AetiOti ; 
Add, Oh the othOr Side, WOakOheth aiid dulleth any Violent 
impfes&ieh ; and evoh s6 is it of Mndd. 

6. the isOOond fruit Of fKondship is heiiltbfyil Afid soVdfOigh 
m fhA undenlteudin^, ai the fii^t Is fbr the affectiefts. f6t 
(Htod^hip Ihaketh iftdeed ft fhlr day ih the effeetiOns frdin storM 
Shd teth^^ests ; but it makeCh day-light ih iU Underst^ndtAg^ 
but df dai*khees and cOhfUsidn bf thoughts. Neither is this t6 
be Uhderdtood ohiy of faithful eouhsel, WliiOh A man receiVeth 
ftbih his friend; but before ybu come to that, certain it Is, that 
^hoaOev^r hath his mind fraught with mahy thoughts, h1^ 
Wits and uuderst^ndiAg do clarity And break up, ih the cOM- 
fliuniOAiing Ahd discoursing with another : \\6 t6^eth hi^ 
thOu^ts more easily ; he mar$halleth them more orderly ; fid 
b^etb bow they look v\^heii they are turned into wOrds; BnallV. 
he Ti^xeth^ ^is^r than hiinself; and that liioi*^ by an hbur's 
discoufse than by a day's meditation, tt wks well ^Aid by 
iPhemnslocles to tbA king of Persia, *'That speech was llk^ 
Oloth of ArrAs, opened and put abroad} whereby the imagery 
doth appear in figure, whereas in thoughts they lie but as ih 
packs." Neither is this second fruit of friendship, in openin§ 
tliA UnderstAnding, r^st^ained only to such friends As are able 
to give a man counsel (they indeed are best) : but even with- 
out that a mAh leafheth of himself, ahd bringeth his OWII 
thoughts to light, and v^etteth his wits as against a stone, which 



* Wax (old) for grow, beco&e. 
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itself cuts not. In a word, a man were better * relate him- 
self to a statue or picture, than to suffer his thoughts to, pass 
in smother*. 

7. Add now,, to make this second fruit of friendship, com- 
plete, that other point which lieth more open, and falleth 
within vulgar observation; which is faithful' counsel from a 
friend. Heraclitus saith well in one of his eai^as, *'Dry 
light is ever the best. " And certain it is, that the;Iight that a' 
man receiveth by counsel from another, is drier and purer 
than that which cometh from his own un(|ers,tandiiig.and judg- 
ment; which is ever infused and drenched in his affections 
and customs. So as* there is as much.differei^ce between the 
counsel that a, friend giveth, and; that a man. giveth himself, 
as there is between the;Counsel of a friend.aod.of a flatterer. 
For there is no such flatterer as^ is a man's self,, and there is 
no such remedy against flattery of a man's self as the liberty 
of a friend. Counsel- is of two sorts ; the one concerning man- 
ners, the other concerning business. For the first; the best 
preservative to keep the ^mind in health is the faithful admoni- 
tion of a friend. The calling of a man's self to a strict account 
is a medicine, sp^inetin^e;* too piercing and corrosive; reading 
good books of morality is a little flat and dead. Observing 
our faults in others is spinetimes improper for our case ; but the 
best receipt ( best I say, to work and best to take) is the ad- 
monition of a friend.' It is a strange thing to behold what gross 
errors and extreme absurdities many (especially of the greater 
sort) do commit for want of a friend to tell them of them; to 
the great damage. both of their fame, and fortune.. For, as 
St. James saith, ^they are as men /^ that. look sometimes into 
a glass, and presently forget theiir.own shape and favour. " As 
for business, a man may Ihink^ if he will, that two eyes see no 
more than one ; or, that a gamester seeth always more than 
a looker on ; or, that a man in anger is as wise as he that 
hath said over the four and twenty letters; or, that a musket 



» Were better {old) for had better. 



' Smolher {unused) for state of suppression. 
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may be shotoCf as wull upon Uie arm as upon a rest' ; and such 
other fond and high imaginations, to think himself all in all. 
Bat when all is done, the help of good counsel is that which 
aetteth basiness straight ; and if any man think that he will 
take counsel, but it shall be by pieces; asking counsel, in one 
business of one man, and in another business of another man ; 
it is well ( that is to say, better perhaps, .than if he asked none 
at all), but he runneth two dangers : one, that he shall not be 
iaithfully counselled ; for it is a rate thing, except it be from a 
perfect and entire friepad, to have couneiel. given, but such as 
shall be bowed and crooked to seme ends which he hath that 
giveth it. The other, that he shall have counsel given hurtful 
and unsafe (though with good meaning), and mixed. partly of 
mischief, and partly of remedy : even as if you would cM a 
pl^ysician, that is thQught good for the cure of the disease you 
complain of, but is unacquaintod with your body; and, there- 
fore, may put you in way for* ppe9ent cure, but overthroweth 
your health in some other kind ; and so cure the disease, and 
kill the patient. But a friend, that is wholly acquainted with 
a man's estate, will beware, by furthering any present busi- 
ness, how he dasheth upon other incoDvenience. And, there- 
fore, rest not upon scattered counsels : for they will rather 
distract and mislead than settle and direct. 

8. Aflter these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the 
affections, and support of the judgment), foiloweth the last 
fruit, which is, like the pomegranate full of many kernels; I 
mean^ aid and bearing a part in all actions and occasions. Here 
the best way to represent to life the manifold use of friendship 
is to cast and see how many things there are which a man 
cannot do himself; and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients, to say, *' that a friend is another him- 
self; for that a friend is far more than himself. " Men have 
their time, and die many times in desire of some things which 
they principally take to heart ; the bestowing of a child, the 
finishing of a work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, 
he may rest almost secure that the care of those things will con- 



* Muskets when first introduced were fired not, as at present, upon 
the arm but upon a stand, called a rest. 

* To put in way for {unused) for to put in the way of. 
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tliiu« after ton ; SO that a man hath, ai It wets, t^woitveiiii 
Ua desirea. A man hath a body, and that body ia confined to 
a place; but whera friondship la, all o£ftcea of life aro, aa it 
miare, granted to him and his deputy ; for he may eKOMise tiiem 
by his friend. How nany things fu« tiiere which a man cannot, 
with any fiiee or comeliness, say or do himself^ A man can 
asaree allege his own nterita with modesty, much less eitol 
tiiem; a man oannot somethaes brook to supplioate, or beg, 
and a number of the like : but all these things are ^rdDoful In 
a friend's mouth, which are blushing in a man*B own. 80 
again, a man's person hath many proper relations which he 
Cannot put off. A man oannot speak to nis son but as a father ; 
to his wifis but as a husband ; to his enemy but upon terms ; 
whereas a friend may speak aa the case requhwSi and not as 
it sorteth * with the person . But to enumerate! these thin^ were 
endleds ; I have given the rule, wliere a man oannot fiUy play 
hiaewn part^ if he havo not a friend hemay({uitthe8ta(;e. 



Ricbes ^e (or spetjkdipg; aodi apwdi^g for bonowr si&d good 

actions. Therefore e3;.tr«Qrduiary Wiponie OWSt bo Iw4t#d by 
^he worth of the ooc^^ion ; (qr voluntary viidoinc mj be as 
w^ll for a ngi^n'fi country a^ for (be kingdwL pf baayan, But 
ordinary expense ought to b9 limi^^d by a man's eetfite, lug^d 
governed with 3ucb r$g{|rd, as it be withiu hia cQippas^; and 
not subjept tp deceit and abuse pf sprvanta; %uA ordered to tb<^ 
best show, that the bills may be les^ than the e^timatipn abroad^ 
Certainly, if a msm will Iceep but of even hand, bis ordinary 
expenses ought to be but to Uie half Qf hia receipts; and if be 
thinly to wax^ rich, but to the third part. It ia no baseless for 
the greatest to desceud and look into their ow9 estatai Sono^ 
forbear it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting' tp briaf 
themselves into melancholy, in rqspect^ U^py shall find itbrp](a« : 
but wounds caunpt be Qure4 without aear(}biagf {le that can^ 



* Sort {obsolete) for suit, fit, 

» Wax {old) for grow, become. 
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i)ot look into bl9 own eilaie at ttl liM kioed isoth chooi^ iveU 
di099 whcmi lie employelft, and ditin^ ttan often t for new 
^ mor^ timofous and ksfs subtle. He that oan look Into his 
estate but seldom, ft beboveth him to tarn all to eertaintiee, A 
man h9(} need, If he be plentiftil in some kind of expense, to 
be ^s saying again in some other. As if he be plentiful in diet, 
p be saving in apparel : if he be plentiftil in the hall, to be 
faying in the stable : and the like. For he that is plentiful in 
expen^^ o^ all Vinds wifl hardly be preserved from decay. In 
clearing of a man's estate, he may as well hurthims^if in being 
too sudden^ a$ in letting it run on too long : for hasty selling 
is commonly 9sdisa(]vantageable' as interest. Besides, he that 
clears at once will relapse j for finding himSelf out of straite, 
lie will revert to h{s customs : but he that cleareih by degrses 
jt^duceth $ habit qf frn^Hty, and gafneth as well upon his mind 
^s upon his estate. Certainly, who^ hath a state to repair may 
not despi^ small things : and, eommooly, U islesed^onouf- 
ahle to abridge petty cparges tlan to Stoop to petty gettlngs. A 
man ought waruy to begin charges, wWch onee begunlvill con- 
tinue; but In matters tl^atreturt^ not hemiiybemoremagnificent. 



jMt. Of 9W wvt mgnarmis of wm^mms iant ttfA«a»» 

4 . no aMe<^ of Themistoofee, tho Attmiian, wUoh w«s 
hau^ty and arnogant, tn taking ao nueh to himself had been 
ft grave and wise obsei*vatton a(nd eensnre, applied at large to 
oUiera. Deatred at a feast to touch a lute, he said, << He gouM 
liOl fiddle, but yet he eould make a small town a great city. '' 
These wi^rds (holpen * a little with a metaphor) may expraas 
two different abilities in those that deal in busineas of estate*. 
For, if a true survey be taken of counsellors and statesmen, 
there may be found tthongh rarely) those which can make a 
small state great, and yet cannot fiddle ; as, on the other side, 
there wilt be found a great many that can fiddle very oun- 

< Dtradraiitageakifo (tinutiiiil) fof dteadvantageous. 

> Who far he who. 

3 Holpen {old) fo¥ baipMk 

* Estate {old) for sute. 
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.iiiDgly,but yet are so far from being able to make a small state 
great, as '. Uieir gift lieth the other way; to bring ^a great and 
flowishing estate to ruin and decay. And , certainly, those 
degenerate arts and . shifts, whereby many . counsellors and 
.governors gain both favour with their masters, and esti- 
mation with the vulgar, deserve no better name than fiddling; 
being things rather pleasing for the time, and graceful to 
themselves only, than tending to the weal and advancement 
of the state winch they serve. There are also ( no doubt) 
counsellors and governors which may be held . sufficient , 
'' negotiis pares:,'' able to manage afihirs, and to loeep them 
from precipices and manifest inconveniences ; which, neverthe- 
less, are far from the ability to raise and amplify an estate in 
power, means, and fortune. But be the workmen what they 
may be, let us speak of the work ; that is, the true greatness of 
kingdoms and estates, and the means thereof. An ailment fit 
for great and migi^ty, princes to have in their hand ; to the end 
.that neither by over-measuring their, forces, they lose them- 
. selves in vain enterprises ;.nor, on the other side, by undervalu* 
ing them, they descend to fearful and pusillanimous counsels. 
2. The greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, doth 
fall under measure ; and the greatness of finances and revenue 
dcith fall under compntation. The population may appear by 
musters; and the number and greatness of cities and towns 
by cards and maps; but yft lliere is not any thi^g, amongst 
r civil affiiilrs, more 'subject ^to dwor thitn Hie flight valuatiofti 
<a8|d "true; judgment concerning the power, anxl/ forces of ftn 
<tetate. The kingdom of heaven is compared,. pot to any great 
' kernel, or nut, but to a grain of mustard-seed * ; which is one 
of the least grains, but hath in it a property and spirit hastily 
.to get up and spread. So are there states great in territory, 



• As for that . 

« The allusion is to the following passage {St. Matthew, xiii. 81) 5 

** Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is liice to a grain of musUrd seed, which a man took, and 
sowed in his field. 

*' Which indeed is the least of all seeds e but when it is grown, it is 
the greatest among herhs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of 
the air come and lodge in the branches thereof. " 
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and yet not apt to enlarge or commaad : and some that have 
but a small dimension of stem, and yet apt to be the foundation 
of great monarchies. 

3. Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly 
races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnalnce, artillery, 
and the like : all this is but a sheep in a lion's skin, except the 
breed and disposition of the people be stout and warlike. Nay, 
number itself in armies importeth not much, where the people 
are of weak courage; for, as Yirgil saith, ** It never troubles 
the wolf how many the sheep be *. ** The army of the Per- 
sians, in the plains of Arbela, was such a vast sea of people, 
as it did somewhat astonish the commanders in Alexander's 
army, who came to him, therefore, and wished hjyn to set 
upon them by night ; but he answered, ** he would not piUer 
the victory : " and the defeat was easy. When Tigranes, the 
Armenian, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thousand men, discovered the army of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thousand, marching towards him, he made 
himself merry * with it, and said, '* Yonder men are too many 
for an ambaasage ', and too few for a fight. " But, before the 
sun set, he found them enow ;* to give him the chase with 
infinite slaughter, llany are the examples of the great odds 
between number and courage : so that a man may truly make 
a judgment, that the principal point of greatness, in any 
state, is to have a race of military men. Neither is money the 
sinews of war (as it is trivially said), where the sinews of men's 
arms in base and efiteminate people are failing. For Solon said 
well to Crcosus (when in ostentation he showed him his gold), 
*' Sir, if any other come that hath better iron than you, he will 
be master of all this gold. " Therefore, let any prince or state 
think soberly of his forces, except his militia of natives be of 
good and valiant soldiers. And let princes, on the other side, 
that have subjects of martial disposition,: know /their own 
strength, unless they be othervrise wanting unto themselves. 
As for mercenary forces (which:is the help in this case ),' all 



I Be {old) for are. 

* To make one's self merry for to make merry. 
^ Ambassage for embassy. 

* Enow {old) for enough. 



ttftttpltidhow tlMii> vthamm^ «!•«•» or j^HoMf Mh rin 
ttj^ti tbem) ii^ may IpMed Ids iMlteiv for II lift*, bttllM 11^11 
mew them soon after. 

^^ Thebltsaib^ of Judah and fasiehaf will ii«vfe# liMei; thiat 
tfaetafliie paople or uaiio&ahotild be both U» lioQ% wbalp afid 
thb aai btttwedn burdeas t naither "will it be, that a plopla 
orarlaid with taaaa should efrar beo^ua taliaat and tnartiaU 
It ia trua that taxea» levied by oonaant of tba estatav io abata 
maa'aodurage lacs$ as it hath be^ii aeon notably iti 4ba «iMiMi 
of the LOvr Gouatriaa ; ahd, in same degraoi to thaanbMias ot 
Biigland. For^ ytm mast Aotay that wa ^aak wit of Iha haai!t| 
abd not of the pnrto ) so that, altbougb thaaana iHbata and 
ttt, laid by ooniafit ^ by impoHing, ba all oaa to th(» parMy 
y«l it worka dfivvrsaif u^n tba oaarbfiav Sa that you may coo* 
oiuda, Uiat ab peopla ovarahaified witb tribtita ia fit flsr ampim* 

a. Lai ita^ that aim at traauiaaa tafea band ban^ ibaiif 
nobility Md gabtMbott do tftdltiply tm faai; to tbai 
akaketh the aoaimon aubjoot grow to b« « paaiant «ad baib 
awata, dtivan out of haah, addy ift affaat, bat a gnitiatntti^ 
laboiii«lr« Ktoti hs you mdy «^e la boppita waoda^ If yoa 
bMnre your ataddles aoo thitif, you sfaaU navar haVe elaatt 
underwood, but ahruba and bushsik 4So ih conntriaa, if tba 
gantteflian ba too maayy tbe eommonawili ba bavaf and you 
will bdng a to that) that notlhe hundredth poll will ba fi4 for 
abelmat; etpeoiaiiy aa to tlie fdfantryv whic^ U the narvb 
of an drmy i and to there Will ba i^jtuat popttl^tkm and little 
airan^thi Tbia which I apeak of hath baaft no where bettor 
stob than by oomparing of Bagdad and France ; Whereof 
l&iglaikd, though far leia ih territory and populatiob, hath 
been (navartheloBB ) an ovten&alch ; ik regard * the middto 
^ople of England maka good gi^dtenar Wbii^h the peasants of 
prance do ntt c and hereid tka ideTioe of king Htery (be 
Seventh (whereof I have spOked laigely in tiia history df hik 
Ufi^.)i was preibund aindadnurable; in making fanaris and bovMa 
Uf hUabandrJf of a standard; thai ift, maidtatned wiUi sadi ^ 
proportion of land unto them as may breed a subject to live in 
Sonvenienl plenty, and no servile condillon ; and 16 keep Vbk 



In regard (untiled) for for the reasou< 
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{dough ia Ih4 h«hd« of tbo OWtt«ni, &tia hot mere hirelings. 
And thm indMd you rtiali altaitt to Virgirs chAi'acter, ivhich 
tojlMft to aneiotit naiy : 

Yerra potent armis atque ubert gle])ae. 

IftftiMr a tlMtitatotwhioh) fbr «by thing 1 kB0W> ts nlmost 
pMilkr Id BngUmdy tod hardly to bo fotihd Hayivh^re eifte, 
flnspt it bo, perfaa^Sf Id Poland )« to bo pasood oVof ; I moon 
Ihoatatenf freo lerfantoalid MMndaM Opott taOblometi atid 
0HilleiDOft) vdiioli aro bo wij^ * ioSMw Hfito tho yootAoAtt 
far anba ; aad^ AerofMfO) ooi of all <tttefttiOO -, thO spl^Adoiif 
and aagiiiaiio&coi and pedt HstiOiKHl, tho hospitality of iioblo^ 
bML and^onHoknin r«oalt«d iMoOitMofll) doth mtioh (^oadooa 
vnto nanialgttbtoasO \ ^fyftoHM^ oOi^tIr«iHwiM , thO oIobO aftd 
ttairrodliffikgotiitobloi&iliaad gohtkUhOtt tattsothll pooiirt 
vfniUitait lbraoa» 

^ llyMlBwaMillllobepf^ciiifiM, MtlhothiOkOfN^^ 
bbadneiiar^ tlio* tf nMaMy bo gfoAt oaoilgb to boar 
bmnoM and UMiboiiglM} Uiai ia, tbal iho aiitutral aabjooia 
Of tho lerowii » atm wm h Miofont pit>pot'tioti to tho 
■iNiago oobjoou tbot thoy govt^h. ThOiidfon^ aU stcitoa tiMt 
tit yberaloTttilHraliUiliOtt toworda atfungei** Oro Ht Idr oifi^ 
pire. For to tU&kttiaia bifldJM^ poopio oao, With UiO|proatOlt 
boaragoaod ^loy ia Ibo ^mMy ottibi^OOO tooidi^O OKtont of 
dOtmoion^ it may hiold Ibr a liAe^ blit It WiU ftill MiMoo{y» 
Tha Spartana iiremd if 00 people ift poiat Of haUiraHiatiofi \ 
Wfaeraby , Whtlo thty topt tfaoti^ OOttpM, thoy atOOd fittti ; btti 
ffbea thsy did sproad, and their bo<l|^ woro booottio too 
great for tWr sOiib, thoy liieaMO a ifViimiliatl Upon thoaoddoni 
Nowaof sirto M^aa^in tbiafOint, «o «^ to HMOhro oirabgoia 



* ^o ways for in no wise, hj no means* 

* By rT6bdch&drt£i^2ar^^ tree 6t indha^chy is meant tlie tree that 



mtbuthMkiMzar ta# la Ms dlNMoi fht )tci^mttt of it i^ ^ follows 
(Dwilel^ i¥fc 40) 1 .. 
^^l saw, and behdld a tree in the midst of the eartli, and tlic tieiglit 

**• The tree i^rew, and was Mttw^f and th* Mghi thereof ^raaehed 
unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end of all the earth : 

'*Tbelcavastheretfwar0fiilrvMidttteT«ultUMfa6rniack,andinUwais 
meat fbr all ; the beasts of the field had shadow OMsr lt»lmd ^e«»wls Of 
the bcayen dwelt la the boughs thereof i and all fltob was iW oC It **j 
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into their body as were the Rooians; therefore it sorted with 
them accordiogLy, for they grew to the greatest mooarchy. 
Their manner was to grant naturalization (which they called 
** jus civitatis *'), and to grant it in the highest degree that is, 
not only ** juscommercii, jusconnobiij us haereditalis ;" but also 
*^ jus suffragii/' and *' jus honorum ; "and thisnot to singular 
persons alone, but likewise to whole families : yea, to plantation 
of cities, and sometimes to nations. Add to this their custom 
of colonies, whereby the Roman plant was removed into the 
soil of other nations; and, patting both constitutions together, 
you will say, that it was not the Romans that spread upon 
the world, but it was the world that spread upon the Romans; 
and that was the sure way of; greatness. I have marveUed 
sometimes at Spain, how they clesp and contain so large do* 
minions with so €bw natural Spaniards : but sure :the whole 
compass of Spain is a very great body of a tree; far above 
Rome and Sparta at the first. And, be^des, though they have 
not had that usage to naturalize liberdly, yet th^y have that 
which is next to it ; that is, to employ, almost indifferently, 
all nations in their militia of ordinary soldiers; yea, and 
sometimes in their highest /commands. Nay, itseemeth at this 
instant, they are sensible of this want of natives ; as by the 
pragmatical sa9ction ', now publiahed, appeareth. 

7. It is certain,; that sedentary and vyithin-door arts, and 
delicate manufaotures (that require rattier ihe finger :than the 
arm) have in th^ir nature a contradety to a military dispasi- 
tion. And generally .all warlike people are a little idle, and 
love danger, betlier than .travail* : neither must they be too 
much brokein of it, if they shall be^reserved in vigour. Hiere* 
fore it was great advantage in the ancient stales of Sparta, 
Athens, Rome, and others, that they had the use of slaves, 
which commonly did rid those manufactures. Rut that is 
abolished, in greatest part, by the Christian Ifiw. . That which 
cometh nearest to it is, to leave 'tho^art^iC^Qfly to strangem 
(which, for that purpose, are the more easily to be reoeivedji 
and to contain the principal bulk of the vulgar i^atives witlii^ 

, .(...■ 

* Ti^e JauM jnd ocdbiaBcea of the Kings of Spain W9r« at this pedod 
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those three kinds; tillers of the ground, free servants, and 
handicraftsmen of strong and manly arts, as smiths, masons, 
carpenters, etc. not reckoning professed soldiers. 

8. But, above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth 
most, that a nation do profess arms as their principal honour, 
study, and occupation*. For the things which we formerly 
have spoken of are but habilitations* towards arms : and what 
is habilitalion without intention and act? Romulus, after his 
death (as they report or feign ), sent a present to the Romans, 
that above all they should intend' arms, and then they should 
prove the greatest empire of the world. The fabric of the state 
of Sparta was wholly (though not wisely) framed and compos- 
ed to that scope and end. The Persians and Macedonians had 
it for a flash'. The Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, 
and others had it for a time. The Turks have it at this day, 
though in great declination*. Of Christian Europe they that 
have it are, in effect, only the Spaniards. But it is so plain, 
that every man profileth in that" he most intendeth, that it 
needeth not to be stood upon, it is enough to point at it; that 
no nation which doth not directly profess arms, may look to 
have greatness fall into their mouths. And, on the other side, 
it is a most certain oracle of time, that those states that con- 
tinue long in that profession (as the Romans and Turks princi- 
pally have done] do wonders : and those that have professed 
arms but for an age have notwithstanding commonly attained 
that greatness in that age which maintained them long after, 
when their profession and exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

9. Incident to this point is for a state to have those laws or 
customs which may reach forth unto them just occasions (as 
may be pretended ) of war. For there is that justice imprinted 
in the nature of men, that they enter not upon wars (whereof 
so many calamities do ensue], but upon some, at the least spe- 
cious grounds and quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, for cause 
of war, the propagation of his law or sect, a quarrel that he 



' Habilitatioii {unused) for quallficatioo. 

^ Intend {old) for atlcnd to. 

3 Flash {unused) for short transient state. 

* Declination {obsolete) for decline. 

* That for what. 
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may always command. The Romans though they esl^emecf 
thB extending the h'mfts of Ih^ir empire (o be great honour to 
theiF gene/als when it was done ; vet they never rested upon 
that alone to begin ^ war. First, lherelorp,'let nations that 
pretend U) greatness h^ve this, that IJiey be sensible of wrongs, 
eit][lerup6n' borderers, merchants, 6r politic riiinisters; and 
that^ they 'srt not too long upon a provocation. Secondly,* let 
them bfe pres^ed*and ^eady to give aids arid succours to their 
confede?a(t6s'; as it ever was with! the Kdmans : insomuch, 93 if 
tlje confederates had leagues defensive with divei^sothec statp§, 
and,'*iip()n' invasion offered; dilf implore their aids sever- 
ally, yeP the Romans wpuld ever be"* the foremost, .ajid IfSay^ 
iftb ncin6 other td have the honour.* As fo'r the wars, >yhich 
we{*e ahcie'ntly made on the betalFof a kind of parj|,y, or t^cit 
confofrtlity 6f estate, I dp hot see liov^ (hey may bQ w^U justj* 
fieJ: as^ when the Romans m^dea war for tfte liberty of. prae- 

cia*, or'vv'hen the Lacedaemonians and Athenians .made wars 

■ . » > ' ■" ■ . • ' • . ' 

to set'up'orpilll down deniocracies'and oligarchies : or when 

w'ars' vverfe made by foreigners, under the preteixce of justice or 

pr'otectibri,' tb deliver the subjects of others from tyranjiy g^nd 

oppr^ssioYij^nfl the like. Let it 'suffice, that np estajte expect 

to lie gr'eat, that is not awake upon any just occasion of arming. 

^'^Ol^Nb body can be he&tthTut ''without e^terpise'^ neither 

nslliili^al- body nor politic': dnd, certainly, to, a kingdopi, or 

esfiate,^ just and honourable war is the true exercisq. A civil 

wa^;'tndfe^, is like the heat of a' fever; b.ut,^ foreign war is 

like'lhe4ieat of exercise, and serveth to keep the body in health; 

foi'.'Mri a slothful jeace', both courages will,eteminate, and 

nif^tf^rs corrupt; but howsoever it be for happiness, without 

alt question for greatne'gs, it maketh to be still for the most 

phrtin arms : and the strength of a veteran afniy^( though it 

bfe a chargeable business), always on foot, is that which com- 

ntenly giveth ihe lavv; or, at least, the riepulatibn aihorigst'^ll 

neighbour states, as may be well seen In Spain; whi6h hath 

had, in one part or other, a veteran airmy almost continually; 

now hy.the space of six score yfiars. 



On the behalf of for on behalf oU 
Graecia for Greece. 
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^ro, writing tQ AUicm af IP^^pap^y'i prej^alioa agaiast 
ege§9r, ?aitb, *'CQA§iliuwL PQi»peii plaq^ f hemwiocleuiB est ; 
pul^t sjaiex, q^i mm poti^uf , 9jim» reruia ppl^iri ; " aod, TnthoiU 
dpubtj P.Qnipey b|i4 Mr^4 QU( Q^ar, if «po« vaia confidBnoe 
1|^ \ia4 AQt .1§(| that ijvay, W^ §9^ th^ gpf^t «9mU of batttoa 
^ gea, Tb^ baltlQ of Actiun^ d^c^od tH« ^nftpir« of the world. 
The baMl^ Qf Up^^tQ aKe^ th# gr«atn.9$s of U^e Turk. There 
be many examples, where s^ii-rfghts ^ave b%^ fiaal to the 
wair : bulb thia is wlpjHi Fi9^^> V ^IdtiBS, bave sat up their rest 
qpon tb^ bftttl^, gut thus «9^Qb i^ c^rliaiR, that he that com- 
mands tJie $Lea is a( l^oal li^Qriy^ aqd may lake as aiueh and 
^ UtU^ 0/ the war ais b« wiH-. Wb#r<^ tbosa that be strong 
est bj i$^n4 are maqy \i9m3 l^veirthel€tsa» ia great straits. 
SurjeJ^, at tbis day, with m# of Bur^p^> the vantage * of strength 
at aj^a ( wbjcb is g^e of U^ priotOipal dowf je^ of this kingdom of 
Qr^t Britaiu) is great; bolb hmm» most of the kingdoms of 
Europe are not merely inland, but girt with the ^a most pari 
of their compass ; and because the wealth of both Indies seems, 
in great part, but an accessary to the comi^aod of the seas. 

42. The wars of latter ages seem to be made in the dark, in 
resp^t tit tl|^ glory siJiA hoaour wbi/^h ir§flajp|t#d Mpon men from 
th.Q w^$ in anc^p t (i we, Tber/9 be ip^w, foir vw\i^ eoeourc^^ 
raent, some d^^^^ aad orders of CJkivaUy, whiipb, qwertha^ 
le^, ar^ oonforred proiois^OMSily vpon fiioldjiera mi no sol- 
cMers; a«d$pmerei)iembri^ncia^ perhaps, n^pon tha oseuteheon, 
aa.d spme ho^pi.t^ls for xa^iiaad soldiei^^ and sqoh like things. 
But, ia anci^pt tim^, tb.9 tropM/Bs ^^ct^ed upon tha place of 
the victory; lb/3 funeral lauGlatives'^ ^ fimi^Vi^^ ^ thosi^ 
tbat died m thf^ wars ; the <QrQw#s ji^d ^rlan^ j^raonal ; ib« 
style of e»iperor, which the &mt tia^ of <ie wortd after bor- 
rowed; tb^ triumphs of tbe g^^ra)^ V99« ihMr return; the 
grciat donatives and tafgo^^^ u^9 li).e diabMuUng of lihQ ar- 
me»» w«re tbings abl? to MiAai»a a.U 4i^ao's««Aifages ; but, aJ^oisc? 
atl , tbat of tb^ .tri^^pb aiXKWgst ttm AomUQS was a^ pageants, 
or.gawtJary*, biU,t,9*0.rf tl*!? wiseg a^ad woblestipstitutipnsthat 
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' Vantage (old) for advant^gi;, 

^ Laudative /or eulogium, 'panegyric. 

* Gaudery {old) for fniery. 
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ever was. For it contained three things ; honour to the gen- 
eral, riches to the treasury out of the spoils, and donatives to 
the army. But that honour, perhaps, v^ere not fit for mon- 
archies; except it be in the person of Ihe monarch himself or his 
sons; as it came to pass in the times of Ihe Roman emperors, 
who did impropriate' the actual triumphs to themselves and 
their sons, for such wars as they did achieve in person ; and 
left only for wars achieved by subjects some triumphal gar- 
ments and ensigns to the general. 

43. To conclude : no man can by care taking (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) ''add a cubit to his stature, *' in this little model 
of a man's body ; but in the great frame of kingdoms and com- 
monweallhs, it is in the power of princes, or estates, to add 
amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms. For by introduc- 
ing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs as we have 
now touched', they may sow greatness to their posterity and 
succession. But these things are commonly not observed, but 
left to take their chance. 

XXX. OP REGIMEN OF HEALTH. 

There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of physic : a 
man's own observation, what he finds good of, and what he 
finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve health. But it is a 
safer conclusion to say, '* This agreethnot well with me, there- 
fore I will not continue it;" than this, "^ I find no offence of 
this, therefore I may use it." For strength of nature in youth 
passelh over many excesses which are owing a man till his 
age. Discern of the coming on of years, and think not to do 
the same thing still ; for age will not be defied. Beware of 
sudden change in any great point of diet, and, if necessity 
enforce it, fit the rest to it; for it is a secret both in nature and 
State, that it is safer to change many things than one. Exam- 
ine thy customs of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel, and the like; 
and try, in any thing thou shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue 
it by little and little ; but so, as' if thouldost find any inconve- 



' Impropriate {unused) for appropriate. 
' Touch for treat slightly. 
3 As {old) for tbau 
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nience by the change, thou come back to it again ; for it is.hard 
to distinguish that which is generally held good aod wholesome 
from that which is good particularly, and fit for thine* own 
body. To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at hours of 
meat* and sleep, and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of 
long lasting. As for the passions and studies of the mind ; avoid 
envy, anxious fears, anger, fretting inwards, subtile and knotty 
inquisitions, joys and exhilarations in excess, sadness not com- 
municated. Entertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of 
delights rather than surfeit of them; wonder and admiration, 
and therefore novelties; studies that fill the mind with splen- 
did and illustrious objects, as histories, fables, and contempla- 
tions of nature. If you fly physic in health altogether, it will be 
too strange for your body when you shall need it. If you make 
it too familiar, it will work no extraordinary efiTect when sick- 
ness Cometh. I commend rather some diet for certain seasons, 
than frequent use of physic, except it be grown into a custom ; 
for those diets alter the body more, and trouble it less. Despise 
no new accident in your body, but ask opinion of it. In sick- 
ness, respect health principally; and in health, action; for 
those that put their bodies to endure in health, may, in most 
sicknesses which are not very sharp, be cured only with diet 
and tendering. Celsus could never have spoken it as a physi- 
cian, had he not been a wise man withal, when he givetfa it 
for one of the great precepts of health and lasting, that a man 
do vary and interchange contraries ; but with an inclination to 
the more benign extreme : use fasting and full eating, but 
rather, full eating ; watching and sleep, but rather sleep ; sitting 
and exercise, but rather exercise, and the like : so shall nature 
be cherished, and yet taught masteries. Physicians are some 
of them so pleasing and conformable to the humour of the pa- 
tient, as they press not the true cure of the disease; and some 
other are so regular in proceeding according to art for the dis- 
ease, as they respect not sufficiently the condition of the pa- 
tient. Take one of a middle temper ; or, if it may not be found 
in one man, combine two of either sort; and forget not to call 



* Thine (old) for thy. 

* Meat {ohsoiete) for meaJs. 



m Well ih« besi aetitl^M ^Mi!i ^Y ho9f, ^% fhi^ b^ f^l 
puted'offorhisffttiiky. 

jtxii. 6f suspicion. 

Sci8pi6!6tfe dtAiOtaggt thoughte a^^ like bats amotigst biMs, 
they fevef fly by twilight. Ceftalftly they are to be repfec^ed) 
or at the fedi^l Well gudrd^ ; Ibf th6y doad the ntihd, ttieylose 
friends, Sin4 they ch^k With baiifiess, whereby business 
<;dntiot go Oh 6arf6Atty ftnd totist^rflly. They dispose kings to 
tyfahny, husbands to jealousy, wise hiett to iiresdlutlon and 
melatichdly. Theiy fti^ detects, ftot iti the heart, but in the 
brain, f6r th^y tak6 p\At^ ih the Stoutest n^tufes : as in the 
exanAple of Henfy the ^6v6Ath oY £ngtafid ; there Was not a 
more suspictotrs h)an not a ttiote stOut ! and in ^ucha compo- 
sition they do sm^ll hurt, f^or cotnmdnly they are not admitted 
biit with etaitihiatloii, whether they b6 llkoly orrio jbutinfear- 
!hi natures th^gStifi gl^duAd 166 ia^t There IS fiothing makes a 

man suspect Mut^h, more than t6 know little t and, therefore, 
then should remedy susplcioft by procurtttg to knew riiore, 
and notte keep their suspidOnS ifl smother. Whatt weuf(f men 
hdve? Do they thbk these they employ flud deal with a¥e 
saiftts? DO they net think they will have their ewn enrf^, 

and be truer to themselves than to them ? Therefore there is 
fto better way to moderate suspicions, thftfl to accoufit upofi * 
such ftu^pi<:ffOrt«i sti true, )knA yet to bridle them sfg' false : for 
so far a man ought to make use or suspldous a^ to provide, d§ 
if that should be true that he guspeets, yet h may do hi^ no 
hurt. Suspicions th^tihe mtnd of itself gather^ drebttt huiti^'i 
but suspicions that are artlBelally noiifished, and pnt itg6 
tnen*«i head« by the tales and whisperings of others, hate 
stingy. Certdt Aty, the best mean * to clear the way in thte ^(tm 
wood of suspieroft is frankly to eommunioate them with the 
l^rty i\m he auspects ; for thereby he shall be §ure id kivow 
more of the truth of them than he did before ; and wfthal atet) 



' Best reputed of for in most repute. 
^ To account upon for to reckon. 
' Mean {old) for means. 
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'tt^Wl)fe triie.'''niefi|atiah s^f^, "»*1^o§j^eft6 tt<!fenti^*^^ %"^s 
if suspicion did give a passport to faith ; but it ought rather 
to kindle it to discharge itself. 

•i*^}. , I X^IA. OF DISGODRSB. 

SomQ if^itl^ discourse d|esire ratheit-iDOBHKiCMiaUaDi of wit, 
iiixb^qg 9bl<» ip>hol4 ail arguments', )thaQ^.oX jwJgmeoLin di^ 
cerni^g what is trpe; as if it were a praiseito krvow.what might 
be said„ and opt what should be^ thcuigbt. Some, have oertaifa 
commoi^x places and themes, wherein ibey:are.good,rand wisit 
vs^rJiety; .whiiqh kind of poverty is for thie raosttpart tedionft, 
and..when it is once perceived Hdicuious^ The honourabl«t^ 
p^t of talk is to give the occasion ;. and again to moderatenmd 
pass to spmewhat else; for thea <a mm Jeads .the danei?. it is 
good in discpurse, and speech, of conversation , to var^ ami. 
intermingle speech pf the presefti occasion with argnmentaa; 
ta}p^ with reason; asking of questions with teliin^of o^far- 
ions ; ^ndjest with earnest t for it is a dull thirig to' tire, aiMl, 
as^v^e say now, to jade aqy tl^ng too far. As for jest, there be^ 
CQrt^in, things which ougbttoib^iprvvileged frOmit; Jiamety, 
religion, matters of state, gre^ pepson^,arfy» man's fpnetent 
business of importance, And jai^ q^sq that deservetii {^ity/^Ydt 
there be some that thi ale tt^ieicwit^^ have been asle^,- eseefit 
they dart out somewhat Ohat^is piquant, and to thcrqukirn 
Ihat is a vein>i\MhiQb would be bridled. 

" Parce, puer, stimulis, et fortius ute'reloris,**^ ^ 

And, generally,' tam ought to find th€f^diffei«i¥«l^4)6irw«0n 
witness and bitternesa. CartatDly, hethat^hithciaatiltol^entf, 
as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he hlad>nee*to«fr!iJiil 



' Would for should. 
^ Suspicion dissolves Xaitbv/ i. i^ -., 
^ Honourablest for most honourable. 
* Be for are. 
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of Others* memory. He that questionethmuch shall learn much^ 
and content much ; but especially if he apply his questions to 
the skill of the persons whom he asketh; for he shall give them 
occasion to please themselves in speaking, and himself shall 
continually gather knowledge. But let his questions not be 
troublesome, for that is fit for a poser; and let him be sure to 
leave other men their turns to speak. Nay, if there be any 
that would reign and take up all the time, let him find means 
to take them off, and bring others on : as musicians use to do 
with those that dance too long galliards. If you dissemble 
sometimes your knowledge of that • you are thought to know, 
you shall be thought, another time , to know that you know 
not. Speech of a man's self ought to be seldom, and well chosen. 
I knew one was wont to say in scorn, *' He must needs be a 
wise man, he speaks so much of himself; '' and there is but 
one case wherein a man may commend himself with good 
grace, and that is in commending virtue in another ; espec- 
ially if it be such a virtue whereunto himself pretendeth. 
Speech of touch ' towards others should be sparingly used; 
for discourse ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. I knew two noblemen, of the west part of England, 
whereof the one was given to scoff, but kept ever royal 
cheer in his house; the other would ask of those that had 
been at the other's table, " Tell truly, was there never a 
flout* or dry blow given?" To which the guest would answer, 
"'' Such and such a thing passed. " The lord would say, '' I 
thought he would mar a good dinner. " Discretion of speech 
is more than eloquence ; and to speak agreeably to him with 
wjxini we deal, is more than to speak in good words, or in 
good order. A good continued speech, without a good speech 
of interlocution, shows slowness; and a good reply, or second 
speech, without a good settled speech, showeth shallowness 
and weakness. As we see in beasts, that those that are weakest 
in the course, are yet nimblest in the turn : as it is betwixtthe 
greyhound and the hare. To use too many circumstances, ere 
one come to the matter, is wearisome ; to use none at all is blunt. 



' That for whaU 

^ Touch (untised) for particular applieatfoa. 

' FlQut for mockery, insult. 
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XXXIII. OF PLANTATIOKS*. 



Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works. When the world was young it begat * more children ; 
but now it is old it begets fewer : for I may justly account 
new plantations to be the children of former kingdoms. 1 like 
a plantation in a pure soil; that is, where people are not 
displanted to the end to plant in others. For else it is rather 
an extirpation than a plantation. Planting of countries is 
like planting of woods ; for you must make account ' to lose 
almost twenty years profit, and expect your recompense in 
the end. For the principal thing that hath been the destruction 
of most plantations hath been the base and hasty drawing of 
profit in the first years. It is true, speedy profit is not to be 
neglected, as far as it may stand * with the good of the plan- 
tation, but no farther. It is a shameful and unblessed thing to 
take the scum of people and wicked condemned men, to be the 
people with whom you plant ; and not only so, but it spoileth 
the plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall 
to work, but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, 
and be quickly weary, and then certify over to their country 
to the discredit of the plantation. The people wherewith you 
plant ought to be gardeners, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, 
carpenters, joiners, fishermen, fowlers, with some few apoth- 
ecaries, surgeons, cooks, and bakers. In a country of plan- 
tation, first look about what kind of victual the country yields 
of itself to hand : as chesnuts, walnuts, pineapples, olives, 
dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, and the like, and make 
use of them. Then consider what victual, or esculent things 
there are, which grow speedily, and within the year; as 
parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, radish, artichokes of Jeru- 
salem, maize, and the like. For wheat, barley, and oats, 
they ask ^ too much labour : but with peas and beans you 
may begin ; both because they ask less labour, and because 

' Plantation {obsolete) for colony. 

' Begat (old) for begot. 

^ To make account for to reckon. 

* To stand (untied) for to be consistent. 

' To ask for to require. 
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they serve for meat as well as for bread. And of rice likewise 
oometSi a great incr6a§e, and it is a kitid of meat. Above ail, 
there ought to be brought store of biscuit, oat-meal, flour, 
meal, and the like, in the beginning, tilt bread may be had» 
For beasts or birds, take Chiefly such as are least subject to 
disease, and ttiultiply fastest : as swine, goats, cocks^ hens, 
turkeys, geese, house-doves, and the like. The victual in 
plantations ought 10 be expended almost as in a besieged 
town ; that is, with certain allowance. And let the main part 
of the ground Employed * to gardens or corn be to a common 
stock; and to be laid in, and stored up, and th^n deihrered 
out in proportion ; besides some spots of ground that any par- 
ticular person will manure for his own private use. Considar, 
likewise, what commodities the soil where the plantation is 
doth naturally yield, that they may some \^ay help to defray 
the charge of the plantation : so it be not, as was said, to the 
untimely prejudice of the main business : as it hath fared with 
tobacco in Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but too much ; 
and therefore timber is fit to be one. If there be iron ore, 
and streams whereupon to set the mills, iron is a brave' com- 
modity where wood aboundeth. H^aking of bay salt, if the- 
climate be proper for it, would be put in experience. Growing 
silk, likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity : pitch and tar, 
where store of firs and pines are, will not fail. So drugs and 
sweet woods, where Ihey are, cannot but yield great pi*ofit. 
Soap ashes, likewise, and other things that ma^ be thought 
of; but moil not too much under ground ; for the hope of naiiies 
is very uncertain, artd useth to make the planters lazy in other 
things, for government, let it be in the handa of one,.afesisted 
Avith some counsel : and let them have commission to exercise 
martial laws, with some limitation. And, above all, let men 
make that profit of being In. the wilderness, &s' they fiave ffotl 
always, and his service befoi^e their eyes. Let not the govern- 
ment of the plantation depend upon too many counsellors and 
undertakers in the country that planteth,bat upon'a temperate 

' Employed to for employed in* 
- Brave [old) for fine, eMdkiitr 
^ As for that. 
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ii^mber; and let tiiose be rather noblemen and g^epj^l^noep 
than merchants : for they look ever to the present gaiij. tet 
there be freedoms fl'om custom, till theplantation be ofstrensl£; 
and not oft 1/ freedom from custom, but freedom to carry fijeir 
commddities where they may make their best* of them, except 
there be some special cause of caution. Cram not in people by 
sending too fast company after company : but rather hearken 
how they waste, and send supplies proportionably ; but so as* 
the number ma(y live well in the plantation, and not by sur- 
charge be in pqnury. It hatb been a great endangering to the 
health of some plantations^ that they have built along the sea 
and rivers, in marish'.and unwholesome grounds. Therefore, 
lh6ugh you begin, there to avoid carriage and other like dis- 
commodities*, yet build still rather up\yards from the streams 
than along. It concerneth likewise the health of the planta- 
tion that they have good store of S9lt'wilh them, that they 
may use it in their Victuals when it shall be necessary. If you 
plant where savages are, do not only entertain them with 
trifles and gingles" but use theni justly and graciously, with 
sufficient guard nevertheless : and do not win their favour by 
helping them to invade their enemies, but for their defence it 
is not amiss : and send oft of them over to the country that 
plaints, that they may see a better condition than their o^ya, 
and commend it when they return. WTien the plantation 
grows to strength, then it is time to plant with women as well 
as with men ; that the plantation may spread into generattons, 
and not be ever pieced froni without. It is the sinfullest thing 
in the world to forsake or destitute a plantation once in forward- 
ness : for, besides the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of 
many commiserable persons/ 



XXXI V. OP RICHES. 

I cannot call, riches better than the baggage of virtue; the 
Boman word i^'bettiei', ** impedimenta. " For as the baggage 

' To make their best for to make the best. 

^ So as for so thaL 

-> Marish {unused) for marshy. 

* Disconmiodity for inconvenience. 

' Gingle [old) for spangle. 
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is to an army, so is riches to virtue. It cannot be spared nor 
left behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, and the care of it 
Sometimes loselh or disturbeth Ihe victory. Of great riches 
there is no real use, except it be in the distribution; the rest is 
but conceit. So saith Solomon. *' Where much is, there are 
many to consume it; and w^hat hath the owner but the sight of 
it with his eyes?" The personal fruition in any man cannot 
reach to feel great riches : there is a custody of them ; 
or a power of dole* and donative of them; or a fame of 
them; but no solid use to the owner. Do you not see what 
feigned prices are set upon little stoneis and rarities? And 
what works of ostentation are undertaken, because there 
might seem to be some use of great riches? But then you will 
say, they may be of use to buy men out of dangers or troubles; 
as Solomon saith, '^Riches are as a strong hold in the imagina- 
tion of the rich man." But this is excellently expressed, that 
it is in imagination, and not always in fact. For, certainly, 
great riches have sold more men than they have bought out. 
Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayst get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. Yet have 
no abstract or friarly contempt of them; but distinguish, as 
Cicero saith well of Rabirius Posthumus, *' in studio rei ampli- 
ficandse apparebat, non aviritiae praedam, sed instrumcntum 
bonitali quaeri. " Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of hasty 
gathering of riches; " Qui festinat ad divitias, non erit insons." 
The pools feign, that when Plutus (which is riches) is sent from 
Jupiter, he Hmps, and goes slowly; but when he is sent from 
Pinto, he runs, and isswift of foot; meaning, that riches gotten 
by good means and just labour pace slowly; but when they 
come by'the death of others (as by the course of inheritance, 
testaments, and the like), they come tumbling upon a man : 
but it might be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for the 
devil. For when riches come from the devil (as by fraud and 
oppression and unjust means), they come upon speed. The 
ways to enrich are many, and most of them foul. Parsimony 
is one of the bestj and yet is not innocent : for it withholdeth 
men from works of liberality and charity. The improvement 



' Dole {pld) for distribution. 
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of the ground is the most natural obtaining of riches; for it is 
our great mother's blessing, Ihe earth ; but it is slow. And yet, 
where men of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, it mutli- 
plieth riches exceedingly. I knew a nobleman in England that 
had the greatest audits' of any man in my time ; a great grazier, 
a great sheep-master, a great timber-man, a great collier, 
a great corn-master, a great lead-man, and so of iron, and a 
number of the like points of husbandry : so as the earth seemed 
a sea to him in respect of the perpetual importation. It was 
truly observed by one, ** That himself came very hardly to a 
little riches, and very easily to great riches. " For when a 
man's stock is come to that, that he can expect the prime of 
markets, and overcome those bargains which for their great- 
ness are few men's money, and be partner in the industries 
of younger men, he cannot but increase mainly. The gains of 
ordinary trades and vocations are honest; and furthered by 
two things, chiefly, by diligence, and by a good name for good 
and fair dealing. But the gains of bargains are of a more 
doubtful nature; when men shall wait upon* others' necessity, 
broke by servants and instruments to draw them on, put off 
others cunningly that would be better chapmen, and tlie like 
practices, which are crafty and naught' : as for the chopping 
of bargains, when a man buys not to hold, but to sell over 
again, that commonly grindeth double, both upon the seller 
and upon the buyer. Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands 
be well chosen that are trusted. Usury is the certainest means 
of gain, though one of the worst, as that whereby a man doth 
eat his bread, '* in sudore vultus alieni : " and, besides, doth 
plough upon Sundays. But yet certain though it be, it hath 
flaws: for that the scriveners and brokers do value unsound 
men to serve their own turn. The fortune, in being the first in 
an invention, or in a privilege, doth cause sometimes a won- 
derful overgrowth in riches , as it was with the first sugar-man^ 
in the Canaries : therefore, if a man can play the true logician, 
to have as well judgment as invention, he may do great mat- 



' Audits {unused) for Income. 
' Wait upon (obsolete) for watch. 
^ Naught [old) for bad, wortliless. 
' &ugar-inan (unused) for sugar-planter. 
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ter», especially if the times be fit. He that r^teth upon gbins 
<;ertaiii shall hardly grow to great riches : and he tfiat' pati A^ 
upon adveotares, doth oftentimes break and come to poveftj^: 
it Is $;ood, therefore, to gaard adventores \%ilh certainties tl^t 
may uphold losses. Monopolie^^ and coemption of wares fdr 
resale, where they are not restrained, are great means Ufett- 
rich ; especially if the party have intefligence what th/n^s ai^ 
like to come into request, and so store himself beforenand. 
Riches gotten by service, though it be of the best' ris^y^ 
when they are gotten by flattery; feeding humours, and othW 
ser\'ile conditions, they may be placed amongst the worst.' As 
for fishing for testaments and execatorshipsf (as Tacitus saith of 
Seneca, '* testamenta et orbos tanquam indagine capl^}, it is 
yet worse,, by how much men submit themselves to meSain)&r 
persons than in service. Believe not much them that seeto to 
despise riches ; for they despise them that despair of them ; and 
none worse when they come to them. Be not penny-wise ; 
riches have wings, and sometimes they fly away of them- 
selves, sometimes they must beset flying to bring in more. Mefi 
leave their riches either to their kindred or to the public ': and 
moderate portions prosper best in both. A great estate left 
to an heir, is ^s a lure to all the birds of prey round about to 
seize on him, if he be jiot the better stablished * in years and 
judgment. Likewise, glorious gifts and foundations are like 
sacrifices without '^alt ; and but the painted sepulchres of alms, 
which soon win' putrefy and corrupt^ inwarj^ly. Thereforo 
measure hot thme** advancements by quantity,' but^ame 
them by measure; and defer not charities till death : for Cjef- 
tainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth.so is rather liberal 
of another man's thaii of his own. 



XXXV. OF PBOPHBCIES. 

1 mean not to speak of divine prophecies, nor of Jia«athen 
oracles, nor of natural predictions: but only of prophecies that 
have been of certain memory, and from hidden causes. Saith 



Stablish {obsolete) for establish. 
Thine [old] for thy. 
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the PyChmiiBsa^, toSaoP, ^*To morrow thou and th^rsonssbali 
be with me. ** Virgi! hatli these, y^rses ft-om Homec :* * 

* ' At domus i£iie«. cunclis. dpminabi \faj^ o)f s^ 
Elf nati naiorum, et q^i nascenlur ab ilii$." 

A pcophecy , as itiseows^ , oit tb^ Qo^i^iih wpir^, Seueca^VQi^ 
tragedian^ hath these v«r8eg-.: 

**YenN!ntaDfiis 
Sacutacfiatls, qolbmiOoein^s . 
Vlnoulau*eriiiii'laj|Al,.et hig^o^ 

RateaC Tellu», Tipl)ysqu^«9V<)^ 
Deteg^t.i)rbes^jie^ sit t^V^., 
UlUmaThule;" 

a prophecy of the discovery of Ajn^rii;^, The daughter of 
Polycrates dreamed that Jupi^r bgtjt^d.l^iather, and Apollo 
anointed him ; and it came to pass that he was crucified in an 
op<in place; wherethe sun made his body run with sweat, dnS 
tlie rain' washed it. Philip of«Mdcedon dreamed he sealed 'A 
his wife'i^' holly; • wdiereby he did expound it, that h'l^' wire 
shouM be- barren; biit Aristander^ the soothsayer, tc^cT'hifti 
his wifi^wai withchlld, because men do not use to seal vessels 
tl^tare empty. A phantasm that appeared to M. Brufiis in his 
tent, said \o him, ' * 'Phllippis iteruni me videbis. ■ ' TtberiUs 
said toGalba, ** Tu quoque, Galba, degustabis'imperiiikiif'" 
In Vespasian's time there vm&i\ a -prophficy in the East, that 
those that should come forth of iudas should reign over the 
world ; which though it may be was meant of ouf Saviour, 
yet Tacitus expounds it- of Vespasian. Domitian dreamed, the 
night before he was slain, that. a go^^en head was growing out 
of the nape of his neck ; and indeed the succession that fol- 



' PythoDlssa {unused) for pythoness or rather^ }n^ the pihli^l 
sense whch. * it-* \ * 

' Bacon Is mistaken^berei It. w$s noi.the wUcb otEordor but the 

spirit of Samuel, raised by her that made this prophecy. It would 

have had no sense in the mouth of the witch, whereas in Samuel's it 

meant that Sftul and M»«oiiftviiMildvon4lie niorroiv, be with tfartf-ddad. 

The passage is as follQw«.(L'S«intteiy XKVuit lUV^ ' ' * ^ 

^' Moreover the Lord will also deliver Israel with thee into the hand 
.of itic'Philiitbies-: a«<ltttttiorrew shalt thou and thy sons befwith 
lue : the Lord also shall deliver the best of Israel into'thc hand ^ 
the Philistines." . . • .««. -i.' 
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lowed him, for many years, made golden times. Henry, the 
Sixth of England said of Henry the Seventh, when he -was a 
lad, and gave him water, ** This is the lad that shall enjoy 
the crown for which we strive. " When I was in France, I 
heard from one Dr. Pena, that the queen mother*, who was 
given to curious arts, caused the king her husdand's nativity 
to be calculated under a false name : and the astrologer gave 
a judgment, that he should be killed in a duel ; at which the 
queen laughed, thinking her husband to be above challenges 
and duels: but he was slain upon a course at tilt, the splinters 
of the staff of Montgomery going in at his beaver. The trivial 
prophecy which I heard when I was a child, and queen Eli- 
zabeth was in the flower of her years, was, 

'^ When bempe is spun 
England's done : '* 

whereby it was generally conceived, that after the princes 
had reigned which had the principal letters of that word 
bempe (which were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and Eliza- 
beth), England should come to utter confusion; which, 
thanks be to God, is verified in the change of the name ; for 
the king's style is no more of England but of Britain . There 
was also another prophecy before the year of eighty- eight, 
which I do not well understand *. 

*^ There shall be seen upon a day. 
Between the Baugh' and the May, 
The black fleet of Norway. 
When that that is come and gone, 
England builds houses of lime and stone, 
For after wars shall you have none." 

It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish fleet that 
came in eighty-eight : for that the king of Spain's surname, as 
they siay, is Norway. The prediction of Begiomontanus, 

^^Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus/' 



* Catherine of .Medicis, the wife of Henry II of France, who was 
wounded in a tournament on the 28lh of June 1 559 and died of ihe 
Injiury twelve days after. 

^ The editor may well confess his inability to explain what Racoii 
admits he did not understand. 

^ Baugh probably for bough. 
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waSk thought likewise accomplished in the sending of that 
great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in number, 
of all that ever swam upon the sea. As for Cleon's dream ', I 
think it was a jest : it was, that he was devoured of a long 
dragon , and it was expounded of a maker of sausages, that 
troubled him exceedingly. There are numbers of the like kind : 
especially if you include dreams and predictions of astrology ; 
but I have set down these few only of certain credit for example. 
My judgment is, that they ought all to be despised, and ought 
to serve but for winter talk by the fire-side : though when I say 
despised, I mean it as for belief : for otherwise, the spreading 
or publishing of them is in no sort to be despised, for they have 
done much mischief; and I see many severe laws made to 
suppress them. That that hath given them grace, and some 
credit, consisteth in three things. First, that men mark when 
they hit, and never mark when they miss ; as they do, gener- 
ally, also of dreams. The second is, that probable conjectures, 
or obscure traditions many times turn themselves into pro- 
phecies : while the nature of man, which coveteth divination, 
thinks it no peril to foretell that which indeed they do but 
collect : as that of Seneca's verse. For so much was then 
subject to demonstration, that the globe of the earth had great 
parts beyond the Atlantic, which might be probably con- 
ceived not to be all sea : and adding (hereto the tradition in 
Plato's TimaBus, and his Atlanticus*, it might encourage one to 
turn it to a prediction. The third and last (which is the great 
one), is, that almost all of them, being infinite in number, 
have been impostures, and by idle and crafty'brains , merely 
contrived and feigned, after the event passed. 



* This dream owes Its origin to Aristophanes' celebrated comedy of 
'Iicicv); (Horsemen) wiiicli is throughout a satire on Cleon. The oracle 
is made to declare in it that the ^^ Eagle of Hides" (Clcon, whaliad 
probably been a tanner) shall be conquered by the artigon ; and De- 
mosthenes is made to expound it to the maker of sausages. The 
following Yerscs of Mr. Walsh's Translation of *^ The Knights or rather 
Horsemen " contains Demosthenes' explanation. 

**A dragon's long and a black pudding's long; 
And dni{;on8 and lilack-puddings both drink blood, 
Tliercfore he says the dragon soon will conquer 
The Eagle of Hides, unless by words he^s cheated " 

^ Atlanticus probably for Atlantis, i. e. Gritias. 
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, cr Ambition is like choler^ i^^ich is,ahiimour thubmaketfi n^ 
iKaive, earnest, full o£alacrjty^ and ^i)ing,if itlM AoHslOfi^ 
[Od^But if it-to stopped, sind qaanat ha¥«jt& waif, H«be»- 
iiiOffletb adost^f andthereby maligt^and-^t^WMfisi^amliltoifs 
vmu, ifljiey find the way op^i),ior,tbaiffiyBiQg>f and^ssHllvgot 
forward, thipyart) rather btisy tban^jdaaierous ; htttiMwy to 
cbeckedin ttieir desired, tli6y. become seoceUyidiseonlBiiC/iMttl 
iQolciipon men and matters will\.aQ«Q]iiil'4i(fe';yj|Ad^ai»))9et 
Pleased whear things go backward ;.whiQhia^ n^onHpni^ 
eriy in ji servanto^a prince pr.stateu XhqrQfODe iWiisivgfitd 
foTiprince^ ilihey- ttse*ambitious mefi,u to bapdia i|<60 9S tkcef 
be,.still. progiesfifrve, ^nd nt)t retrog;rado , whicb»' t>^Qaufeuit 
caanot be without incoiiyenience, it is good not to usa such 
n^^ires at all. Fori<if they rise not .with their service^lhey vw^l 
taJ^i^'^rf to make' their service fail with, them* Bui. sioqi 
Wf havaaaid, it were good not to use men of.. ambitious jaab- 
tuTjQS^ exc^t'it^be upon necessity, it is fit we speak -in wbat 
€as@s they ar^ of necessity. Good commanders in .the '^^sasB 
must be taken, bf ibey- nevefrf so ambitious: Ibrtha use,»qf 
their service dispensetb with the rest; and to. take. a soldier 
wiibout aipbition is to (pull oif his spurs. There is .also, ^eat 
use of ambitjo«A<j9[ieniin being screens to priivc^^^ia Qiattersjof 
<la^er and envy f^-foedo^fnaa-wiirtakB (hat part except he be 
like a seeled dove;. U^ioMounts and mounts because he canndt 
see about him. Jbarejs 4i80 also of ai^bitious men in pulling 
down the greatness of any subject that overtops : ^s Tiberius 
used Macro in t)ie pulling down of Sejanus. Since, therefore, 
they mi/st be use^j^ such 'Cases, there resteth 'to^pea^.how 
they are to be bridled, 4hafcAhey flnaysHe fess damg^Otl^^tlteha 
is less danger of tJiem if they be of mifean birfti iHStfU^l'roJ^lfe 
noble; and if they be rs^hef. bafshof natore-than gracious and 
popular : and if they be rather new raised, than grown cun- 






' Adust {obsolete) for hot, flery.* • 

^ Take order (uni^$^) lor, maoagev arrauge. 

•'' Be they never [otd) for be they ever. 
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ning and fortified in their greatness. It is counted by some a 

weakness in pf intes lo have favourites ; but it is, of all others, 

the best remedy against ambiiious great ones^ For when the 

way of pleasuring' and displeasuring* lieUiby Mief«vmirile^ it 

is impossible any other should be ovef greett Another ttkeAm 

to curb them is to balance them by others as proud «i tftey; 

But then there must be some middle counsellors, to keef things 

steady ; for Without that ballast the ship will roll too fimdi. At 

the least, a prince may animate and inure some meaner ^er^ 

sons to be, fls it were^ scourges to ambitious men. Aft iiMr the 

having of thl^m obnoxious* to ruin, 3 they beof fearfiut aatiires) 

it may do vfeM; but if they be stoul and daring, it ma^pve^ 

cipitate their designs, and prove dangerous^ Asi for tKe-puUing 

of them dov(»n, if tl^e-afTairs ceqyire^ it,, and'-thatit may not4}e 

done with safety suddenly, the only way^ is^.the interobeoge 

continuafly of favours and disgraces; ^whereby tbey^ may^ not 

know wHat^o expect, and'be,.as it-were^Ja awood* Ofmrnbi^ 

tlons, it is Tess harmful Ihe ambition. to prevail ia^reattMngs, 

than that other to appear in every thing; for that breeds con^ 

fusion, and mSirs business: but .yet it isless»daogen^ to have^an 

ambitious* man stirring in busiaess, than g^tin^defisndeft* 

cies. Be that-seeketh tO'be eminent^meog^t able; meaihatlMsi 

great task; but that is ever good. for thapubU&. But he that 

pfotstobe the only figure amongst cipher&ds ihe. decay |Ot«a 

whole age. Honour hath three thingj^ia it^.tbevaataga^ 

grouhd tb do good ; the approach to kingj^. ajid4)riBcipaLfi(0Or 

sons; and the raising of'a man's owa foatunes-Jievtbat^tlk 

the best of these- intentions,, when he.a6pireth,.Js^a»i)0iiest 

mail : aiid that p/ince, that can discern o^ these lateBliona^in 

ai&ot^ertTiat aspireth', is a vnse.p;rince^.QeoecaUy|4e( pfioaee 

and^states choose such mihlsters.as.ace nnc&fieosibla ef<dotf 

than of rising; andsuch^as love business ratherup^nyceneeiaiiAe 

than upoh*bravery' *. and4et them discern ai)uayjpatUBa'fnifli 

a wilfiilg.mind. 



' ^ Pleasure for please. Displeasure for displease.., 

' Obnoxious [obsolete) for liable. 

* It is less danger for there is less danger* 

^ Bravery [old] for show, ostentation. 
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XXXYII. OP HASQUB3 AND TRIUMPHS. 

4 . These things are but toys to come amongst such serious 
observations; but yet, since princes will have such things, 
it is better they should be graced with elegancy than daubed 
with cost. Dancing to song is a thing of great state and plea* 
sure. I understand it that the song be in quire , placed aloft, 
and accompanied with some broken music; and the ditty fitted 
to the device. Acting in song, especially in dialogues, hath an 
extreme good grace ; I say acting , not dancing (for that is a 
mean and vulgar thing) ; and the voices of the dialogue would 
be strong and manly (a bass and a tenor, no treble) , and (he 
ditty high and tragical , not nice or dainty. Several quires 
placed one over against another, and taking the voice by 
catches anthem-wise, give great pleasure. Turning dances into 
figure is a childish curiosity ; and generally let it be noted , 
that those things which I here set down are such as do nat- 
urally take the sense, and not respect petty wonderments. It 
is true , the alterations of scenes , so it be quietly and without 
noise , are things of great beauty and pleasure ; for they feed 
and relieve the eye before it be full of the same object. Let 
the scenes abound with light, especially coloured and varied : 
and let the masquers , or any other that are to come down 
from the scene, have some motions upon the scene itself be- 
fore their coming down ; for it draws the eye strangely, and 
makes it with great pleasure to desire to see that' it cannot 
perfectly discern. Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and 
not chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be sharp 
and loud , and well placed. The colours that show best by 
candle-light are white, carnation, and a kind of sea-water 
green ; and ouches*, or spangs*, as they are of no great cost, 
so they are of most glory. As for rich embroidery, it is lost 
and not discerned. Let the suits of the masquers be graceful, 
and such as become the person when the vizards are off : not 
after examples of known attires; Turks, soldiers, mariners, 



• That for what 

» Ouch (old) for bezel. 

^ Spang (old) for spangle. 
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and the like. Let antimasques' not be long; they have been 
commonly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild men, antics, beasts, 
sprites*, witches, Ethiopes*, pigmies, turquets*, nymphs, rus- 
tics, Cupids, statues moving, and the like. As for angels, it is 
not comical enough to put them in antimasques; and any thing 
that is hideous, as devils, giants, is, on the other side, as unfit. 
But chieQy, let the music of them be recreative, and with 
some strange changes. Some sweet odours suddenly coming 
forth, without any drops falling, are, in such a company as 
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and refresh- 
ment. Doubles masques , one of men , another of ladies , 
addeth state and variety; but all is nothing, except the room 
be kept clear and neat. 

2. For justs, and tourneys**, and barriers, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
entry; especially if they be drawn with strange beasts, as 
lions, bears, camels, and the like : or in the devices of their 
entrance, or in the bravery* of their liveries, or in the goodly 
furniture of their horses and armour. But enough of these toys. 

XXXVIII. OP NATURE IN HEN. 

Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extin- 
guished. Force maketh nature more violent in the return; 
doctrine and discourse maketh nature less importune ' ; but 
custom only doth alter and subdue nature. He that seeketh 
victory over his nature, let him not set himself too great nor 
too small tasks : for the first will make him dejected by often 
failings, and the second will make him a small proceeder, 
though by often prevailings : and, at Ihe first, let him practice 
with helps, as swimmers do with bladders, or rushes; but, 
after a time, let him practice with disadvantages, as dancers 
do with thick shoes. For it breeds great perfection if the prac- 



* Antimasques were short masques or light interludes p^^yed i« 
the 17ih century belwren the parts of tlie principal masques. 

' Sprile (otd) for spirit. 

^ cthiopes [unused) for Ethiopians^ blacks. 

* Turquet [unused) probably for Turk. 

* Tourney for tournament. 

* Bravery (old) for finery. 
Mmpgriuae /or tnportiBiiate* 
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be blind, yet she » not invisible. Tie wsf of fortane i& tike 

the milky way in the sky; which is a meetiag^^ or kvoe i9f a 

number of small stars; not seen asunder, but giving tight 

together. So are there a number of Lttle and scarce discerned 

virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that make men for- 

twiate. The italiaji» not« some ofi ^em, socb as a maof would 

liule think. When they speak of one that eaHBot do aoMBs, 

they will throw in inb)' his other conditions, that he halb 

^' Poco di matto ' ; " and, certfltfDly, there be boI two more 

fortunate properties ^ than to have a. little* of the fool, and not 

too much of the honest. Therefore eatrcfne lovers of tbcir 

country, or masters, were never fortunate^; nefBhercandKybe. 

For when a man placeth his thoughts wfihoutlimsolf,. he geetb 

not his own way. A hasty fortone maketh an enterpriser and 

r«aover; (the Freneh hath it better, ^^ enrlrepreitant, " or 

'^ romuani" ) ; but the exercised fortune Rialceth the-aUenum. 

Fortune is ta be honoured and respected, and * it be but for 

her daughters, Confidence and Reputation ; for those two- fekic- 

ily brecdeth : the first withim a man's seH; the* iaiter ia 

others towards him. All wise men, to decline the envy o£ their 

own virtues, use to ascribe then to Provideneo and Fortune ; 

for so they may the better assume then : and» besides, it is 

greatness in a man to be the care <^ the hi^r powers. So 

Cssar said to the pilot ia- the tempest, **' Caesonmi portas, et 

fortunam ejus. '* So Sylla chose the name of ' ' Felix, " and not 

of '' Magnus f ' and it hath been noted, that those that ascribe 

openly too much to their own wi8d<HXk and poliey end unfor- 

toaale. it i& wrttten that Timotheus the Athenian, after he 

had, in the account he gave to the state of his government, 

often interlaced this* speech, '^ and in this fortune had no 

port, '' never prospered in any thing he undertook afterwards. 

OrtainFy there be whose fortune are like Homer's verses, 

that have a slide ' and easiness more than t;he verses of oth<»* 

poets : as Plutarch saith of Timoleon's fortune in respect of 

that of Agesilaus or Epaminondas : and that this should be, no 

doubt it i» much in a man's self. 



I A little of the fmrf. 

' And {old) for if. 

'Slide (unusual) for fluency. 
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TLL OB VSOKl * *. 



f . Manf hare made wftCy invectives against usury. They say 
tirat it K^ pity' thB devil shouM have God'^s part, which is tb& 
tftlie : (fiat the usurer is the greatest sabbath-breaker, because 
his plough gpeth every Sunday ;. that the usurer is lh& drone 
that Virgif speatelft of i 

tftat the usurer breakelh the fifrsli law that was made for 
mankind after the falT, which was, " in sudore vultus Cui co- 
medes^ panem tuum ; * not, *'* in sutfore vuUus alTeni ; " that 
usuFBr? sfironld have orange-tawny bonnets, because they do 
jttdaize ; tfrat it is against nature for money to beget money^ 
ami tbe file, f say this only, that usury is a ^^ concessiun 
propter dlirrfiem' cordis i '"for since there must be borrow! n|; 
and femiing; and men are so hard; of heart as they will not 
tend freely, usury must be permitted. Some others have made 
suspicious' and cunning propositions of banks, discovery of 



^VmsrffhrtaH^ of ihtterest. 

'Our aoffaMT wa»aii« of tHe capHesC writers wiio tresttedi the qoKK 
ticiBh ttl l|ie imarGflt of monsf mik ihc: eiiii«btefifi«b vieviot efi a 9tate»^ 
man. and an economisL The takinfl^ of iiiteccst was coiuideceiL m.bi& 
tfme immonir. 

LauB on tiifff matttir arc estremefy' ancfent. ]0i9Be» forbid^ IBs 
Jews to require inierest o£ each otAer. ^' Hk&a sMt not Isn* 
upon nsur J to thy hrotliec, usury of money,, usury oC victualsi, usury 
of any thing that is lent upon usury : 

'^llttU)4 stranger Uloti mayest len(i'nf>on*ii6urf ^Bfat vato thy Broffeer 
thou ataalt not. laniii upeiis uauiryi " Dtenksrotwnug-^ ssiu«, t% Wk 

Among, tlie Gceeks the rate of iiiLereat wasi settled by agreement 
between the borrower and* the lender;, wi'iftout any interference of the 
Un¥ } tike ovBtoniapy^ paCe varieiifrom liO 0^39 ^ pep ceirt. 

Thfi!Romefia<eiia£tted< bniftagaiiistuaitvioiis iaoercsD ;ibiit their BegBri 
interest admitted by the law of the Twelve lables was, according 
to some, 12 per cent, or to others, one twelfth of the capital ^iije. 
8 i per cent. Justinian reduced it lo 6 per cent. 

In England the legal rate of interest wa&iaHeiirf V]4l.'9>reig|i. lApcr 
cent; it was reduced in.lfil4to8 per cent^itwafrfuvlher diminislKd 
in 1672 to 6 per cent; and definitively, in nia,vfiK««iat S p«r eent 
the ordinary rate of interest throughout Europe* In Franiie the vales 
of interest have been nearly sijuilair at the same peoMs. 

3 It is pity {unv^sual) for it fs a pity. 
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men's estates, and other inventions ; but few have spoken of 
usury usefully. It is good to set before us the incommodities 
and commodities' of usury, that the good may be either 
weighed out, or culled out; and warily to provide, that 
while we make forth to that which is better, we meet not 
with that which is worse. 

2. The discommodities* of usury are . first, that it make 
fewer merchants. For were it not for this lazy trade of usury, 
money would not lie still, but it would in great part be em- 
ployed upon merchandizing, which is the *' vena porta * " of 
wealth in a state. The second, that it makes poor merchants ; 
for as a farmer cannot husband his ground so well if he sit ^ at 
a great rent, so the merchant cannot drive his trade so well, 
if he sit at great usury. The third is incident to the other two ; 
and that is , the decay of customs of kings, or estates, which 
ebb or flow with merchandizing. The fourth, that it bringeth 
the treasure of a realm or state into a few hands ; for the usurer 
being at certainties, and the other at uncertainties, at the end 
of the game most of the money will be in the box ; and ever a 
state ilourisheth when wealth is more equally spread. The 
fifth, that it beats down the price of land : for the employment 
of money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchasing ; and 
usury waylays both. The sixth, that it doth dull and damp 
all industries, improvements, and new inventions, wherein 
money would be stirring, if it were not for this slug. The last, 
that it is the canker and ruin of many men's estates, which in 
process of time breeds a public poverty. 

3. On the other side, the commodities of usury are : first, 
that howsoever usury in some respect hindereth merchandis- 
ing'^, yet in some other it advanceth it; for it is certain that the 
greatest part of trade is driven by young merchants upon bor- 
rowing at interest; so as® if the usurer either call in, or keep 
back his money, there will ensue presently a great stand of 



' Commodity {old) for advantage. 

' Discommodity (untisual) for inconvenience. 

* V. note], page 9l. 

'Sit /or hold. 

'' Merchandising (obsolete) for trading, 

« So as {old) for so that. 
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trade. The second is, that, were it not for this easy borrow- 
ing upon interest, men's necessities would draw upon them a 
most sudden undoing' ; in that* they would be forced to sell 
their means (be it lands or goods) far under foot '^; and so, 
whereas usury doth but gnaw upon them, bad markets would 
swallow them quite up. As for mortgaging, or pawning, i) 
will little mend the matter ; for either men will not take pawns* 
without use, or if they do, they will look precisely for the for- 
feiture. I remember a cruel moneyed man in the country that 
would say, ** The devil take this usury, it keeps us from for- 
feitures of mortgages and bonds. " The third and last is, that 
it is a vanity to conceive that there would be ordinary bor- 
rowing without profit; and it is impossible to conceive the 
number of inconveniences that will ensue if borrowing be 
cramped. Therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle. 
All states have ever had it in one kind of rate or other : so 
as that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

4. To speak now of the reformation and reglement" of 
usury : how the discommodities of it may be best avoided, and 
the commodities retained. It appears, by the balance of com- 
modities and discommodities of usury, two things are to be 
reconciled; the one that the tooth of usury be grinded®, that 
it bite not too much ; the other that there be left open a means 
to invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for the con- 
tinuing and quickening of trade. This cannot be done, except 
you introduce two several sorts of usury, a less and a greater; 
for if you reduce usury to one low rate, it will ease the com- 
mon borrower, but the merchant will be to seek for money. And 
it is to be noted, that the trade of merchandize, being the most 
lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate ; other con tracts not so. 

6. To serve both intentions, the way would be briefly thus : 
that there be two rates of usury, the one free and general for 
all; the other under license only to certain persons, and in 



' Undoing (united) for ruin. 

' In that (old) for in as much as. 

3 Under foot (obsolete) for below par, i. e. the fair value. 

* Pawn for pledge. 

^ Reglement (unttsual) for regulation. 

* Grinded (old) for ground. 
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certain plfices c/f merdnnidiziDg. -Rrrt, ^eitJfore, let usoiy in 
^generial be rednced 1o five in the ^Tidred ' 'and let tkat rale 
be proclaimed to be free and carrent; and let the stiAe'dittt 
itsetf eut to take airy penalty for llie same. Ifris wiH preseryB 
bofTowrn^ from any ^emeral slop or dryness-; this 'mB ease m- 
(inite borrowers in libe country; this*wifl, vn good part, raSse 
the prioe <ef land, because 'land purdhased at sixteen years' 
purchase wiH yidd six in the Iwndred, and somei^tet more, 
"wliereas this Tate of tntere^yiffWs fcut fire- this "by HkeTeason 
will •enconraj^ apnd edge indtistrrtrns and profitable •improve- 
ttente, because nratiy will rather venture fn tliat kind iiian 
tjake fi-ve in the %Bwlred , "especially ha^g lieen ueed to greater 
^ofit. Secondly, 'k^ Uhere be cerlam persons ficeased to 
lend to known men^iants upon usury, tft-a Tiigher rate, and let 
it be with the cfttftions followrng. Let the rafte "be, even wMi 
'ttieiJierchant himself, somewhat more easy than that he used 
formerly to pay; for by that means afl borrowers shaflhare 
fiomflifease by this reformation, be he merchant or whosoever. 
Let it be ix> hank, or common stock, but every man be master 
of fciswvTi money : jnottbat I -altogether -misFike* banks, bat 
ihej wjfil hardly be brooked, in regard of certam suspicions. 
Let rtbesftate be answered * some small matter for fhe license, 
mdliie rest left to (tie lender; for if the abatement be but 
^small, it will nowhit discourage the lender ; forhe, forexample, 
tiiat took before ten or nine in the bundred, will sooner 
descend to e^ht in the hundred than give over this trade of 
'usory, and<go from certam gains to gains of hazard. Let these 
licensed lenders be in number indefinite, but restrained to cer- 
tain principal cities and towns of merdiandizing : for then they 
virill be hardly able to colour other men's monies in the coun- 
try : so as the license of nine will not suck away the current 
rate of fire ; Tor no man yviW send his monies far off, nor put 
'fbem into unknown bands. 

6. If it be objected that this doth in a sort authorize usury, 
which before was in some places but permissive; the answer 



' In the hundred {old) for per cent. 
' Mislike (ohsotete) for dislflre. 
^ Answer {unused) for pay. 
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i&, thai it J8 abetter t* nitigat® usury l)y «4eeilar«ftMHi ten to suf- 
fer it to yrage by con^ncc. 



XUI. OF TOUXH AND AOB. 

A man that is young in yBars may l>e old inliours, if hekav6 
tost BO avae. But that happeneth rarely. Generally, youth is 
like tlie f rst •cogHations, not so wise as the second. For there 
is a youth in fhovghts as well as in ^ges ; and yet the inven- 
laon of yoang men is more lively than that of old; amd ixoagi- 
nations stream into their minds helter, and, as il were, more 
divineiy. Natures that have much heat, and great and vaoleot 
deares and perturbations, are not ripe for action Jill they have 
passed the meridian of their years : as it was with Julius daosar 
and Septimius Severus. Of the latter of whom it is said, ' ^ ja- 
ventutem egit errorfbus, imo furoribus, plenam. *' And yet he 
•was the ablest emperor, almost, of all the list. But repoaed 
natures may do well in youth, as it is seen in Augustus Cesar, 
Ciosnras Duke of Florence, Gaston de Foix^ and others. Ob the 
other ^de, heat and vivacity in age is an excellent <CQmpositiai 
for business. Young men are fitter to invent thaa to judgt; 
fitter for execution than for counsel ; and fitter for new projects 
tiian (or settled business. For the experience of age, in tUngs 
that fall witlim the compass of it, directeth them; but in new 
things abuselh them. The errors of young men are the ruin of 
business ; but the errors of aged men amount but to liiis ; that 
more might have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the 
conduct and manage * of actions, embrace more than they can 
hold; stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end, without 
consideration of the means and degrees; pursue some few prin- 
ciples which they have chanced upon absurdly ; care aet to 
innovate, which draws unknown inconveniences; use extreme 
remedies at first; and that, which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them; like an unready horse, that will 
neither stop nor turn . Men of age object too much, consult too 
long, adventure too little, repent too soon, and sekiom drive 



Manage {old} for management. 
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business home to the full period' ; but content themselves with 
a mediocrity of success. Certainly it is good to compound em- 
ployments of both ; for that will be good for the present, be- 
cause the virtues of either age may correct the defects of both : 
and good for succession, that young men may be learners, 
while men in age are actors : and, lastly, good for extern* ac- 
cidents, because authority followeth old men, and favour and 
popularity youth. But for the moral part, perhaps, youth will 
have the preeminence, as age hath for the politic. A certain 
rabbin upon the text, ^^Your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams, " inferreth that young men 
are admitted nearer to God than old, because vision is a clearer 
revelation than a dream : and, certainly, the more a man 
drinketh of the world, the more it intoxicateth ; and age doth 
profit rather in the powers of understanding than in the virtues 
of the will and affections. There be' some have an over early 
ripeness in their years, which fadeth betimes : these are, first, 
such as have brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned : 
such aS was Hermogenes the rhetorician, whose books are 
exceeding subtle who afterwards waxed stupid : a second sort 
is of those that have some natural dispositions, which have bet- 
ter grace in youth than in age; such as is a Quent and luxu- 
riant speech ; which becomes youth well, but not age : so 
Tully saith of Hortensius, ^* Idem manebat, neque idem dece- 
bat ; '' the third is of such as take too high a strain at the first; 
and are magnanimous more than tract ^ of years can uphold; 
as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith in effect, ** Ultima 
primiscedebant"." 

XLIII. OF BEAUTY. 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and surely virtue 



> Full period for full extent. 

'Extern {old) for external. 

■* Be for are. 

^ Tract for protraction or continuity. 

^ Bacon frequently quotes from memory. Tiie passage in Livy is as 
follows : '"' Vir memorabilis : beliicis tamen, quam pacis, artibus me- 
morabilior prima pars vits, quam postrema, fuit. " (Lib. XXXVIIll, 
(lap. LIU.) 
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is best in a body that is comely', though not of delicate fea- 
tures; and that hath rather dignity of presence than beauty of 
aspect. Neither is it almost* seen, that very beautiful persons 
are otherwise of great virtue ; as if nature were rather busy 
not to err, than in labour to produce excellency. And there- 
fore they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit; and study 
rather behaviour than virtue. But this holds not always ; for 
Augustus Caesar, Titus Vespasianus*, Philip le Bel of France, 
Edward the Fourth of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael 
the sophy* of Persia, were all high and great spirits, and yet 
the most beautiful men of their times. In beauty, that of fa- 
vour" is more than that of colour ; and that of decent and gra- 
cious motion more than that of favour. That is the best part 
of beauty which a picture cannot express; no, nor the first 
sight of the life. There is no excellent beauty that hath 
not some strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more® trifler ; whereof 
the one would make a personage by geometrical proportions; 
the other, by taking the best parts out of divers faces to make 
one excellent. Such personages, I think, would please nobody 
but the painter that made them. Not but I think a painter 
may make a better face than ever was ; but he must do it by 
a kind of felicity (as a musician that maketh an excellent air 
in music) and not by rule. A man shall see faces, that, if you 
examine them part by part, you shall find never a good ; and 
yet altogether do well. If it be true, that the principal part of 
beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel, though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable; '^pulchro- 
rum autumnus pulcher ; '' for no youth can be comely but by 
pardon^ and considering the youth as to make up the come- 



' These are almost Yirgirs own words : 

Gratior et pulchro Teniens in corpora virtus. 

^neit, V, ▼. S44. 

' Almost for almost never, i.e. scarcely ever. 
^Vespasianus for Vespasian* 
' Sophy for sophi. 

* Favour {unusual) for countenance, features. 

* More for greater. 
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liBes. Beaotf ifas«samierfraftB,^Miidhw8casyloc«rnipit, 
«nd«auioliBsl;an4, far iie wost fiart, itmiluss^^iasdate 
yo■U^ and as age « tiNle ««t of w w rtwuu pe; Mt ]f(t «bp- 
Ukilyi^ni, if it li^well,«tiMl»9(li wsOaes sliimvid'vmB 



KUV. <P DIIPIWIH. 

Deformadfeoioni iwe4)C)niiB0Bl|r erea wbUi vatare; lar«B 
•nature hath clona iU ibf tkean, so 'do tiivf Jby Bataoe; babig ta* 
ihe Aust part ^ Uie Sflri^re SHlli) ^ void of ntoiai aSao- 
iiaa i'* and aa tibe|r hava their roMeDga lof ooltare. QeitaMy 
tiiere k a canseat ' betwaan the body aad Hha taaBd, mad 
whena nature erretli inlhe laaa, slia iv>eBtar0tii ia ibe^Hket- 
*' td)i poccat JQ ana, pendkator in altera." But beoauae ttane 
is in man aa election, toocbiag ihi^ frawm of ins laisd, aind a 
fieoeasity in ibe toaw of Us body^ (tihe itfars of naluial vodHaat- 
tion are samotunoB obscured by the sun of didoipliae aflidwUw; 
therefore ii as ^ood to oonsider of deformity, aot as a sign 
which isaaone deoeiKraible^ buX as a cause which seldom faileth 
af tha efiecL Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his pereoa 
that doth JBduee oaateHipt, hath also a perpetaaS «piir ia iaia- 
self to rescae and ^eftiwer ttmself from scofb ; tfaerefone, allde- 
lonmed persaasareieitttnarae' hold. 'First, as in their owa de- 
fence. SB being fxpoaed ta dsooni, hot in prooess tSlime by a 
^leneraliiabit AIsd it:dliri«th in them imdaatry, astd espadally 
ei this load, to watebandtcbserve tha^weaknesa of otheis, tbstt 
they any hareaaaaBaidMt to raps^r^ ^aia, da ilkair superiors, 
it qvenchedi jeatoasy t99Rvrds them, aspersoQS 1^ 
they may aiptesara despise: a0dntibyeUilhdr<oampetitois 
and erolilators asleep; as never believing they should be in 
possibility of ad vauceiueul tfH they see them in possesion : so 
>that upon the matter, in a^reat wit, deformity is an advaatage 
to rising. Kings, in ancient times (and at this present in some 
countries), were wont* to put great trust in eunuchs; because 



■«»»■ 



' Consent (obsolete) for agreement. 
* Eitreme for exlMMrif. 
^ Wont {old) for accustomed. 
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they that are eE¥i(»is towards all jme nore otmoxioiisa&d offi- 
cioBS towards oae. Bat yet lihar Imst towands dteaa balh raUw 
been as to good spiais* and ^oodnviiiepeners dum good magia- 
trates aad officers: and wmdti like ia ibe reason of defonned 
i»ersoDft. Stiil ibe ^ound is, ihe^ will^ if tiiey toe of apirit, 
seek to finee Iheafiselves ifren .sooim ; which must be either hy 
virtue «r malice : ami, therefore, let it not be marvelled, If 
soaaetimes Ibey prove exceUent fyersens; as was li^gesifaae, 
Zaagertbe son of Solymaa, jEsop^ 'Gaacsa^ pnesideiit <rf Peru; 
and Socaates may go likewise amongst Hkum, with others. 

XLv. OF BuaomG. 

4 . Houses are built to live in, and not to lodk. on ; therefore let 
wse be preferred* 'before unifonnity, except where both may 
be bad. Leave t!be goodly fabrics of houses, for beauty only 
to the enchanted palaces of the poets, who build them with 
«Hiall cost. He that builds a fatr house upon an ill seat * com- 
mitteth himself lo prison; neither do I red^on it an ill seat only 
where the air is unwholesome, but Iflcewise where the air is 
unequal; as you shall see many fine seats set trpon a knap* of 
ground, environed wfth higher bills rouiKl about it ; whereby 
the beat of the sun is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in 
troughs; so as you shall have, and that suddenly, as great 
diversity of beat and cold as if you dwelt in several places. 
Nmt'her is it ill air only that maketh ati ill seat; but ill ways 
tit markets; and, if yon consult with Momiis, ill netghbours. 
f %peak not of many more; want of water, want d wood, 
{(hade, and sfeetber, wantf>f firuitfulness, and mixture of grounds 
of several natures; want oC prospect, want of level grotmds, 
waat of places at some near distance for sports of fatraticg, 
Itawking, and races; loo near the sea, too remote; having ti^ 
coBumodily of navigable rivers, or the discommodity* df ^bek 



' Spial (obsolete) for spy. 
* Prefer before {unusual) for jurafer to. 
3 Seat for she. 

Knap [unused) for knoll, hiUock. 
^ DiscomiDodity for inconvenience. 
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overflowing ; too far off from great cities, which may hinder 
business; or too near them, which lurcheth * all provisions, 
and maketh every thing dear ; where a man hath a great living 
laid together, and where he is scanted ; all which, as it is im- 
possible perhaps to find together, so it is good to know them, 
and think of them, that a man may take as many as he can : 
and, if he have several dwellings, that he sort' them so that 
what he wanteth in the one he may find in the other. Lucul- 
lus answered Pompey well, who, when he saw his stately 
galleries and rooms so large and lightsome, in one of his houses, 
said, '* Surely an excellent place for summer, but how do you 
in winter?*' Lucullus answered, ** Why, do you not think 
me as wise as some fowls are, that ever change their abode 
towards the winter ? " 

2. To pass from the seat to the house itself we will do as 
Cicero doth in the orator's art, who writes books De Oratore, 
and a book he entitles Orator ; whereof the former delivers the 
precepts of the art, and the latter the perfection. We will, 
therefore, describe a princely palace, making a brief model 
thereof: for it is strange to see, now in Europe, such huge 
buildings as the Vatican and Escurial, and some others be', 
and yet scarce a very fair room in them. 

3. First, therefore, I say, you cannot have perfect a palace, 
except you have two several sides; a side for the banquet, as 
is spoken of in the book of Esther, and a side for the household : 
the one for feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. I 
understand both these sides to be not only returns^, but parts 
of the front; and to be uniform without, though severally par- 
titioned within ; and to be on both sides of a great and stately 
tower in the midst of the front, that, as it were, joineth them 
together on either hand. I would have, on the side of the 
banquet in front, one only goodly room above stairs, of some 
forty foot high ; and under it a room for a dressing or preparing 
place, at times of triumphs. On the other side, which is the 



* Lurch [unusual) for eat up, devour. 

'^ Sort /or unite, join. 

•' Be for are. 

^Return for return-side. 
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household side, I wish it divided at the first into a hall and a 
chapel (wilh a partition belween), both of good state and 
bigness : and those not to go all Ihe length, but to have at Ihe 
farther end a winter and a summer parlour, both fair; and 
under these rooms a fair and large cellar sunk under ground; 
and likewise some privy kitchens, with butteries, and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it two stories, 
of eighteen foot high apiece above the two wings; and goodly 
leads upon the top railed in with statues interposed; and the 
same tower to be divided into rooms, as shall be thought Qt. 
The stairs likewise to the upper rooms, let them be upon a 
fair and open newel, and finely railed in wilh images of wood 
cast into a brass colour : and a very fair landing-place at the 
top. But this to be, if you do not point* any of the lower 
rooms for a dining-place of servants ; for, otherwise, you shall 
have the servants* dinner after your own : for the steam of it 
will come up as in a tunnel'. And so much for the front ; 
only 1 understand the height of the first stairs to be sixteen 
foot, which is the height of the lower room. 

i. Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but three 
sides of it of a far lower building than the front. And in all 
the four corners of that court fair stair-cases, cast into turrets 
on the outside, and not within the row of buildings themselves. 
But those towers are not to be of the height of the front, but 
rather proportionable to the lower building. Let the court 
not be paved, for that strikelh up a great heat in summer, and 
much cold in winter : but only some side alleys with a cross, 
and the quarters to graze, being kept shorn, but not too near 
shorn. The row of return on the banquet side, let it be all 
stately galleries : in which galleries let there be three or hve 
fine cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal distance; and 
fine coloured windows of several works. On the household 
side, chambers of presence and ordinary entertainments, with 
some bed chambers ; and let all three sides be a double house, 
without thorough lights on the sides, that you may have 
rooms from the sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast' 



> Point {ohiolete) for appoint. 

' Tunnel [unusual) for funnel (of a chimney). 

^ Cast for contrive plan. 
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it, also, that vim Bsv teve roonB boCh for I 

<tedy for saminer, and warm for winter. Toa ^haH loive 
sometiiiNs fair houses so full of gjlass that one cannd UU 
whereiobecaoio' tobeontrflheson orcold. Porembowed* 
windows, I hold them of good use; (in dties, indeed, opri^jht 
do better, in respect of the n uifoi u uty towards the street); for 
they be pretty retiring places for conference; and, besidfis, 
they keep both the wind and sun off; for thai whidi wooid 
ftrike almost through the room doth scarce pass the window. 
But let them be but few, four in the court, on the sides only. 
5. Beyond this cooil, let there be an inward court, of tbe 
same square and height, which is to be envhDned with tbe 
garden on all sides : and in the inside, cloistered on all sides 
upon decent and beantifd arches, as high as the first slorj. 
On the under story, towards the garden, let it be turned to a 
grotto, or place of shade, or estivation. And only have open- 
ing and windows towards the garden, and be level upon the 
floor, no whit sunk nnder ground, to avoid all dampishness '. 
And let (here be a fountain, or some fsiir work of statues in 
the midst of this court ; and to be paved as the other court 
was. These builditrgs to be for privy lodgings on both 
sides, and the end for privy galleries ; whereof you must 
foresee that one of Ihem be for an infirmary, if the prince or 
any special person should be sick, with chambers, bed 
chamber, " anticamera * " and ** recamera * " jdning to it. 
This upon the second story. Upon theground story, a fair gal- 
lery, open, upon pillars; and upon the third i^ry likewise, 
an open gallery upon pillars, to take the prospect and freshness 
of thtB garden. At both comers of the farther side, by way of 
return, let there be two delicate or rich cabinets, dadn^^ 
paved, richly hanged ', glazed with crystalline glass, and a 
rich cupola in the midst; and all ofJier elegancy that maybe 
thought upon. In the upper gallery too, I wi^ that there may 



* Become {old) for go. 

3 fimbowed far hmr «r bay. 
-^ Dampishness for dampness. 

* Italian for aniicliamber. 
"^ Italian for back room. 
« Daintily (unused) for 
^ Hanged for hung. 
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lie^ if iike'f^lam wilt yield it, •same fotmSanfifi-nrmning m divers 
jatooes Iran tiie wall, wiOi some fine avoidances *. And 
tiias much far the qnadei of the palace; ssnf« i3iai yon most 
faav«, ibefope ycM •ooine %d tbo front, three courts : a green 
oouvt plain, iviith a-wall aboat il", a Becond aextri of the same, 
butoHDoro gamifihod with IfEtk tirrrets, or raOier enfbeilisSi- 
smils, «pon ^e wbI ; and a finrd cooft, to malke a square 
with the iwntt, lyat wot to be ba^t, fior yet 'errdosed with a 
naked ^walll,lM]t endlosed w^ terraces leaded aloft, and faii^y 
garnished on 1l»e three sides ; and oloistei«d on t*he inside with 
firliars, .and wst wHh arches below. A« for offices, let them 
stand 8t>dk*vnce *, wMi some low galleries to pass from them 
totheiiicUmeiliseilf. 

TLVn, OF «k1tl>ENS. 

4 . Giod Ahn^fy first plffD<tod % gardoa ; and, indeed, il <i6 
the purest of .hoBian pleasures, ft is i6be greateift refreshment 
to (the spirits of num.; without wftndh hmildiiigs and palaces are 
but gross haadyworks : anvd^a man ^alt ever see, tihat, when 
ages grow bo dviliAy aiidetoganc^,m0n<ODi»oto build staAeiy, 
sooner than to ganton ifioely ; as if 'garden>mg w«re the greater 
perfection. I do iiold It, in <t;he royal wdeiingof gardess, there 
ought to be gardens for all the taoolihsisi %be year-; in wUdi, 
severally, things of beauty may Sdo then in season. ForHe- 
cember and January, and the latter pait of INovemfeer, you 
must take sack Ihings as ane graea aU winter; hoUy, ivy, 
bays, (juniper, cyipnes»4reea, yew, piDe«afipfle-4rees'*, fir-ftrees, 
pQsemary„ la^MBBder; ipem^sdniilke, the white, the pvrpthe^ and 
ithe Mue; ^nnaiider., flags; ovan^-tpees, femon-4rees, amd 
aayrtiee^ if llMy be sJt&ved ^; and swetf vnarjoram wans set. 
There foUoweth, for the latter part of January and February, 
the mezereon tree, which than blossooae^ crocus 'vemaa, both 
the yellow and the gray ; primroses, anemonies^ the Baily tahp, 
thehyacinihusorientalis, chamairis, fritellaria, Forltarcblfaere 



■ Avoidance for water-course. 

'At distance for at a distance. 

» f>in»-«pple tree {(/liWj for jUne. 

''^Steve fer Iwep masm %n a green<4Rrase or Irat-toase. 
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come violets, especially the single blue, which are the earliest ; 
the yellow daffodil, the daisy, the almond'tree in blossom, 
the peach •tree in blossom, the cornelian-tree in blossom, 
sweet brier. In April follow the double white violet, the wail- 
flower, the stock gilliflower, the cowslip, flower-de-luces, 
and lilies of all natures , rosemary flower, the tulip, the double 
peony, the pale daffodil, the French honey-suckle, the cherry- 
tree in blossom, the damson and plum-trees in blossom, the 
white thorn in leaf, the lilac-tree. In May and June come 
pinks of all sorts, especially the. blush pink : roses of all kinds, 
except the musk, which comes later ; honey-suckles, straw- 
berries, bugloss, columbine, the French marigold, flos Afri- 
canus, cherry-tree in fruit, ribes*, figs in fruit, rasps', vine- 
flowers, lavender in flowers, the sweet satyrian, with the 
white flower ; herba muscaria, lilium convallium, the apple- 
tree in blossom. In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, 
musk roses, the lime-tree in blossom, early pears, and plums 
in fruit, gennitings ', quodlins *, In August come plums of all 
sorts in fruit, pears, apricocks", barberries*, filberds',musk 
melons, monks hoods of all colours. In September come 
grapes, apples, poppies of all colours, peaches, melocotones, 
nectarines, cornelians, wardens ', quinces. In October and 
the beginning of November come services, medlars, bul- 
laces, roses cut or removed to come late, holly oaks, and such 
like. Thus, if you will, you may have the Golden Age again , 
and a spring all the year long. 

2. And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air (where it comes and goes, like the warbling of music) 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that delight 
than to know what be the flowers and plants that do best 
perfume the air. Roses, damask and red, are fast * flowers of 

' Ribes {Latin name) for currants. 
^ Rasp {ohsoiele) for raspberry. 
^GennUing /or jenneling. 
^Quodlin for codWn, 
^ Apricock (old) for apricot. 
•Barberry for berberry. 
'Filbcrd for filberL 
•Warden {old) for keeping pear. 

'Fast {unusual) for close, very near. Fast flowers then means 
^lowers to which you must be close or very near to inhale their odour. 
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their smells; so that you may walk by a whole row of them, 
and find nothing of their sweetness : yea, though it be in a 
morning's dew. Bays, likewise, yield no smell as they grow, 
rosemary little, nor sweet marjoram ; that which, above all 
others, yields the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet ; espe- 
cially the white double violet, which comes twice a year, 
about the middle of April, and about Bartholomew-tide. Next 
to that is the musk rose ; then the strawberry leaves dying, 
with a most excellent cordial smell ; then the flower of the 
vines; it is a little dust like the dust of a bent, which grows 
upon the cluster in the first coming forth ; then sweet briers, 
then wall-flowers, which are very delightful to be set under a 
parlour or lower chamber window ; then pinks and gilli- 
flowers, especially the matted pink and clove gilliflowers; 
then the flowers of the lime-tree ; then the honey-suckles, so 
they be somewhat afar off. Of bean flowers I speak not, be- 
cause they are field flowers ; but those which perfume the air 
most delightfully, not passed by as the rest, but being trodden 
upon and crushed, are three, that is, burnet, wild thyme, and 
water-mints. Therefore you are to set whole alleys of them, to 
have the pleasure when you walk or tread. 

3. For gardens (speaking of those which are, indeed, prince- 
like, as we have done of buildings), the contents ought not 
well to be under thirty acres of ground, and to be divided 
into three parts; a green in the entrance, a heath or desert 
in the going forth ; and the main garden in the midst ; besides 
alleys on both sides. And, I like well, that four acres of ground 
be assigned to the green ; six to the heath, four and four to 
either side, and twelve to the main garden. The green halh two 
pleasures ; the one, because nothing is more pleasant to the 
eye than green grass kept finely shorn ; the other, because it 
will give you a fair alley in the midst ; by which you may go 
in front upon a stately hedge, which is to enclose the garden. 
But because the alley will be long, and, in great heat of the 
year, or day, you ought not to buy the shade in the garden by 
going in the sun through the green ; therefore you are, of either 
side the green, to plant a covered alley, upon carpenter s work, 
about twelve foot in height by which you may go in shade 
into the garden. As for the making of knots, or figures, with 
divers coloured earths, that they may lie under the windows 
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of the bouse on daft side on yiMA the garden fltan^ Ihef %e 
bal toys : yon may see as good sights nrany thnes in 
The gaftien is best to be square, eneompoined on aO the< 
sides with a stalely arched hedge , the arehes to be open pfl- 
lars of carpeRler*s work, or some ten foot hi^, and six foot 
broad ; and the spaces between cf the same dimeusious wlfli 
the breadth of the arc^. Over the arehes let there he an e nfire 
hedge of some fear foot hrgh, framed also npon carpeaAer^ 
work ; and over every ardi, and upon the upper hedge, tsver 
every arch , a Kitle turret, with a bdly enoo^ to receive a cage 
of birds ; and over every space between the arches some eiflwr 
little figure, with broad plates of round colonred glass f^lt, for 
the sun to play upon. But this hedge 1 intend to be raised upon 
a bank, not steep, bnt gently slope, of some m foot, set all 
with flowfTS. Also f understand, that this square cf the garden 
should not foe the whole breadth of the ground, huA to leave 
on either side ground enoogh for<iiversity of side alleys; mito 
which the two covered alleys of the gneen may deliver* yon ; 
bat there musft be no alleys with hedges ut either end of this 
great enclosure ; not art the hither * end, for Yetting * your pro- 
spect upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor -at Ibe fuitiier 
end, for letting your prospect from (he hedge Arough the 
arches upon the heath. 

4. For the ordering of iSie ground iFvithin the great hedge, 
I leave it to variety of device- advising, neverChelless, that 
whatsoever form yon cast it into first, itbe not toe bosy^, wfeil 
of work : whereiti I, for my part, do not like images cut out 
in jnniper or other garden-stuff; they be for cftiildren. Littie 
low hedges, round like wdts*, with some pretty pyramids, I 
like well ; and in some places fair columns,irpon frames of car- 
penter's work. 1 would aflso have the alleys spacions and flair. 
You nray have "doser alleys upon the side grounds, but none 
in the main garden. I wi^ also, in ihe very mnddle, a fior 
mount, with three ascente and alleys, enough for Ibur to 



• OeBvCT {old) /br lead, hrtng. 
3 Hither for neareM. 

^ Let (obsolescent) for hinder, tepeAe. 

* Busy (unused) for wrought 
'•Welt for border. 
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wa& aibrea^ ; wAAx^ 1 vrexM 4iaTe 'to Ise perfect cirdeSi 
wilkont any I>is4i*v»rks «r embesBinetffe; «m! fhe irkole raoimt 
lo be thhity foot lugh, andl •wme fiiie bafiqoetmg-tionse, 
wiUi sofine ditnmcys fieatly oast, 'afM9 iviiffbevt tioo teocSi ^asB. 
Sw For fumtiMfie, Ifbey «re « %retft (beai% and refrestenent ; 
t>ut pools Bar all, md make the gapden irowkolesome, and 
fmll of flies wud inogs. P€i«nt8i«B T inle&d to be 'oT twe tiiAores : 
'ite «ie thaft .epiiinldiedi or •spootc^h -^ipvster ; itlbe eOber 4i fair re- 
ceipt «f -water, «rf some tiiMy or ifoily foe* Bqtispre, bnl "wkiiout 
fish, cr fdiatB, «or Bmid. For lire *first, lihe erfranieiAs cf images, 
gilt or tcf vnaiMe, wMck -are hi Qse, <io -weM : ^but Hie nam 
matter is to convey the water, « it wB^rnstay, eH^MW io ttre 
bOMi^ls or in tAie ci^lern ; tfiaflthe wafter be itever by rest discol- 
^mired, ^green or red, or the -lice, ch* gatbsr lany mossiness or 
pmtiieifectkm. Sendes tfiat, -H; is to be dennsed everyday by 
tbB band, iiise some steps vp to it, -and 'Some 'fine parement 
about it do 'weHI . As ^ tfee ■other land of fotttilain , wbidh tto 
may call 9 bathing poo^, it may admit mtrcfh cariosity and 
beaaty^ wherewith we ^w-M not titmble i^urselves : as, that 
Ibe bottom be finely paved, and wMi images-, lire sides like- 
wise ; and witihal embdlislbed witb eolonred glass, and such 
tilings ictf hifitre ; enoompassed also wi^ <fine rails of low sta- 
tues. But the main point is the same which we mentioned in 
the former kind offoantain; which is, that the wafter be in 
perpetual motion, lied by a wzrter Ingher ^hn ike pool, and 
delivered into it by fair apocrts, and then disctiarged away xm- 
der ground, by some ©quality 4Bf bores, Ifcat it stay 'little. And 
for finedervices, of ardififig water w)t%oiit spi^Fing, and msldng 
it rise >in several forms ('of feathers, drinking glasses, canopSos, 
and the Uke), they be pnelty things to look on, but noidiing to 
heo^h and -sweotneBS. 

6. For xhehieath, whidh wasthetfliird pait of trarplot, IwisAi- 
ed it to be framed as orach as may be to a ^atm*al wildnoes. 
Tvees I would kwe none in it, but «ome thickets made only of 
sweeit hnec and haney-snckie, and oome wild vine amongst ; 
and the ground set with violets, strawberries, and primroses. 
For these are sweet, and prosper in the shade ; and these are 
to be in the heath here and there, not in any of^Aer. I dike also 
little heaps, in th^ nature of mole-hills (such as are in wild 
heaths), to be set with some wild thyme, some with pinks, 
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some with germander, that gives a good flower to the eye; 
some with periwinkle, some with violets, some with strawber- 
ries, some with cowslips, some with daisies, some with red 
roses, some with lilium convallium, some with sweet-williams 
red, some with bear's foot, and the like low flowers, being 
wiihal sweet and sightly. Part of which heaps to be with 
standards of little bushes pricked upon their top, and part 
without. The standards to be roses, juniper, holly, barberries 
(but here and there, because of the smell of their blossom), 
red currants, gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweet brier, and 
such like : but these standards to be kept with cutting, that 
they grow not out of course. 

7. For the side grounds, you are to fill them with variety of 
alleys, private, to give a full shade; some of them wheresoever 
the sun be. You are to frame some of them likewise for shel- 
ter, that, when the wind blows sharp, you may walk as in a 
gallery. And those alleys must be likevdse hedged at both 
ends, to keep out the wind ; and these closer alleys must be 
ever finely gravelled, and no grass, because of going wet. In 
many of these alleys, likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of all 
sorts, as well upon the walls as in ranges * . And this should be 
generally observed, that the borders wherein you plant your 
fruit-trees be fair, and large, and low, and not steep; and set 
with fine flowers, but thin and sparingly, lest they deceive* the 
trees. At the end of both the side grounds I would have a 
mount of some pretty height, leaving the wall of the enclosure 
breast high, to look abroad into the fields. 

8. For the main garden, I do not deny but there should be 
some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit-trees, and 
some pretty tufts of fruit-trees and arbours with seats, set in 
some decent order ; but these to be by no means set too thick, 
but to leave the main garden so as it be not close, but the air 
open and free. For as for shade, I would have you rest upon 
the alleys of the side grounds, there to walk, if you be dis- 
posed, in the heat of the year or day ; but to make account^ 



' Range (unused) for row. 

' Deceive [old) for rob or take from. 

^ Make account (obsolete) for expect. 
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that the main garden is for the more temperate parte of 
the year, and, in the heat of summer for the morning or the 
evening, or overcast days. 

9. For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that large- 
ness as they may be turfed, and have living plants and 
bushes set in them ; that the birds may have more scope and 
natural nestling, and that no foulness appear on the floor of 
the aviary. So I have made a platform of a princely garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing ; not a model, but some 
general lines of it; and in this I have spared ' for no cost. But 
it is nothing for great princes, that, for the most part, taking 
advice with workmen, with no less cost set their things together, 
and sometimes add statues, and such things, for state and 
magnificence, but nothing to the true pleasure of a garden. 

XLYII. OF NEGOTIATING. 

It is generally better to deal by speech than by letter; and 
by the mediation of a third than by a man's self. Letters are 
good when a man would draw an answer by letter back 
again ; or when it may serve for a man's justification afterwards 
to produce his own letter; or where it' may be danger to 
be interrupted, or heard by pieces. To deal in person is good 
when a man's face breedeth regard, as commonly with infe> 
riors; or in tender cases, where a man's eye, upon the coun- 
tenance of him with whom he speaketh, may give him a 
direction how far to go : and, generally, where a man will 
reserve to himself liberty, either to disavow or to expound. In 
choice of instrumente, it is better to choose men of a plainer 
sort, that are like to do that' that is committed to them, and to 
report back again faithfully the success, than those that are 
cunning to contrive out of other men's business somewhat to 
grace themselves, and will help the matter in report, for satis* 
faction sake. Use also such persons as affect^ the business 
wherein they are employed, for that quickeneth much: and 

' Spare for [unusual] for spare. 

' It for there. 

^ That that [obsolete] for what or that which. 

* Affect [old] for lo\e, like. 



such. as> are fit £oc Ibe maUer;, as bold men fer ^tpoetulath 
fair-spokea men £or persuasioi^Grafty^ men lor inqpitfy and c^ 
servation, froward and absurd men foe businesa thaA delh nai 
well baaa out iitsalf; Use. also suclu aa haie kean> keky and 
prevailed, before iki thin^ wherein you have employed them, 
far ihai breeds coafidenee ; and they will striT& lo maiiilfeiiD 
liieir pvescripiion. U is better fio soundi ai person wi4h whom 
one deals a£ar off,, than to Ml upon ihft poiaA at first;. except 
yott. aiean ta surprise) him by some shovt question:. It i& better 
dealing witb maof k: af^petito: than with those that are where 
tbey would be. If at man deal wLthi anolhei: uptaa eondaAioiis. 
the start of Qnsit perfonuaoce is all;, which' a man. cannot rea- 
sonably demand, except ekher the natuKe af thathiA^he sock 
which, musk go before; or else a iiaa eaor peosuade the other 
party, that he shall still need him in some other thing; or else 
that he be counted the bonester man... ALL practice is to discover 
or to work. Men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at 
unawares* ; andofnoetessity, when. they wodki haive somewhat 
do*e, and cannot find an« a^ ppefext.. tf yen maM work any 
vmmy, yoiii musfteithttr know hf» nature Qpfeshions \ aod\ so loarii 
him*; ar hia endsi, andsapMnuada! hifln;^ ae his waaknass arafc 
diaadvant^ges, aodisaawa^liaB; ortbaBa lh»l.hflnie iaaneat in 
hifl^, and sch g9vem> him. ka dealiag wiAb canniiig: pecaansv 
wa rnusH ever eaaaidar tJieir. ends to intarprat thein^j^cecfatft; 
aad k ia>good to say lictlaito'tliani],. andt ihah which thay leasl 
Wok for. ki all negotiatiaas a£ diffieAbky„ » man may net ioak 
loaow and reap^ al oaaa;. hut must prepare* buaineBs, and sa 
r^en it by degreasw 

XLT1II. or FOLLOWEBS AR0 FRIENDS. 

Cbstly followers are not to be liked ; lest while a man 
maketb his train longer, he make hiis wings* shorter. 1 reckon 
to be costfy, not them alone which charge the pnrse, bat 
which are wearisome and importune' in suits. Ordinary 



* At unawares {old) for unawares. 
'Fashions (unusual) for ways, cnswois. 
'Importune for importunate. 
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foUowvecs M^t to challefi^e Ya^het ccmdiiioBS than eouiHe- 
naice, recommendatioo, and proleetioQ from wrongs. FaC'* 
tiou& followers are worse to be liked, whkU* follow notufMm 
afiectioa to bim wikh whom they range themselves, but upon 
diseoatenUnent. Qonceived against soBie oibef : whereitpon 
commonly ensueth that ill intelligence that we many times see 
between groat personages. Likewise glorious followers, who 
make themselves as trumpet& of the commendation of those 
they f61k)Wv are fu^ of iaconvenience; for they taint businesa 
through want of secrecy ; and they export honour from a 
man, aod main him a return in envy. There ift a kind of 
foUawerSy likewise, which are dangerous^ beiag indeed 
espials'; which inquire the secrets of the house, and bear 
tales of them to others; yet such men, many times, are in 
great favour; for they are officious, and commonly exchange 
tales. The fbl lowing by certam estates^ of men, answer- 
able to that which a great person himself professeth (as of sol- 
diers to bim that hath been emprloyed m the wars, and the 
Hke), Iteitk ever been a thing civil, and well taken even m 
Bio&arehies, so It be without foe mueh pomp or popularity. 
Birf fipe»mo9l hononrabFe kind of following is to be followed 
m, one t]url apprehendelh to adf anee virtne and desert in all 
sorts of persons. And yet, where there is no eminent odds 
in sufficiency ^, it is better to take with the more passable than 
with the more able ; and besides, to speak trntb, rn base times 
active men are of more use than virtuous. It is true, that in 
govemmBOt. it ]& good toi use men of one rank cfually : for to 
oonntenaDre some extraoniinariiy is to make them insolent, 
and the rest discontent '^ : because they may cfaim a due. But 
contrariwise in favour, to use men with mueh dilTerence and 
eleetion i» good ; for it maketh the persons preferred more 
thankful, and Che rest more officious^ because all is of favour. 
It is gpod disQffoiioB not to okake too much ef any man ai the 
first; beeanse one cannot hold oni that proportion. Te bo 



• Which {old) for whcK 

' Espial \fild) for spy. 

3 Estate for stale or profession. 

^ Sufficiency (obsolete) for qualification. 

^ Discontent [unusual) for discontented. 
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governed (as we call it) by one is not safe ; for it shows soft- 
ness* and gives a freedom to scandal and disreputation; for 
those that would not censure, or speak ill of a man imme- 
diately, will talk more boldly of those that are so great with 
them, and thereby wound their honour. Yet to be distracted 
with many is worse; for it makes men to be of the last im- 
pression, and full of change. To take advice of some few 
friends is ever honourable; for lookers-on many times see 
more than gamesters; and the vale best discovereth the' hill. 
There is little friendship in the world, and least of all between 
equals'*, which was wont to be magnified. That' that is, is 
between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may com- 
prehend the one the other*. 

XLIX. OF SUITORS. 

Many ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and private 
suits do putrefy the public good. Many good matters are un- 
dertaken with bad minds ; I mean not only corrupt minds, but 
crafty minds, that intend not performance. Some embrace 
suits which never mean to deal effectually in them; but if 



* Softness for weakness. 

'The conlrary doctrine is the most generally adopted, that friend- 
ship exists between equals only. 

Aristotle thinks it a requisite of friendship that manners should not 
be unlike and that circumstances should be nearly similar, i. e. that 
there should be equality. 

Seneca says : ^^ Dissimilitudo niorum , distantia vitae , et ingenia 
contraria solvunt amlcitiam. " [Epistola LXXIX.) 

Quintus Gurtius expresses himself thus : '^Firmissima est inter 
pares amicitla... inter dominum et servum nulla amicitia. ** [De Re- 
ius Gestis Alexandri Magni.) 

Johnson is of opinon that : "Friendship is seldom lasting but be- 
tween equals, or where the superiority on one side is reduced by some 
equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits which cannot be repaid, 
and obligations which cannot be discharged, are not commonly found 
to increase affection ; they excite gratitude indeed, and heighten vener- 
ation , but commonly take away tiiat easy freedom and familiarity 
of intercourse, without which, though there may be fidelity, aaid 
zeal, and admiration, there cannot be friendship.** (Aam&'er, No. 04.^ 

^That that {old) for what, that which. 

* The one the other {unusual) for each other. 
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they see there may be life in the matter by some other mean * , 
they will be content to win a thank, or take a second reward, 
or, at least, to make use in the meantime of the suitor's hopes. 
Some take hold of suits only for an occasion to cross some 
other; or to make an information, whereof they could not 
otherwise have apt pretext; without care what become of 
the suit when that turn is served : or, generally, to make 
other men's business a kind of entertainment' to bring in their 
own. Nay, some undertake suits with a full purpose to let 
them fall ; to the end to gratify the adverse party, or com- 
petitor. Surely there is in some sort a right in every suit; 
either a right of equity, if it be a suit of controversy ; or a 
right of desert if it be a suit of petition. If affection lead a 
man to favour the wrong side in justice, let him rather use 
his countenance to compound the matter than to carry it. 
If affection lead a man to favour the less worthy in desert, let 
him do it without depraving* or disabling the better deserver. 
In suits which a man doth not well understand, it is good 
to refer them to some friend of trust and judgment, that may 
report whether he may deal in them with honour : but let him 
choose well his referendaries^ for else he may be led by the 
nose. Suitors are so distasted** with delays and abuses that 
plain dealing in denying to deal in suits at first, and reporting 
the success barely, and in challenging no more thanks than one 
hath deserved, is grown not only honourable but also gracious. 
In suits of favour, the first coming ought to take little place*, 
so far forth' consideration may be had of his trust, that if 
intelligence of the matter could not otherwise have been had 
but by him, advantage be not taken of the note' but the party 
left to his other means; and in some sort recompensed for his 
discovery. To be ignorant of the value of a suit is simplicity ; as 
well as to be ignorant of the right thereof is want of conscience. 



' Mean (old) for means. 

^ Entertainment for conversation. 

^ Deprave {obsolete) for defame. 

* Referendary for referee. 

^ Disiate {unusual) for displease, vex. 
^To take lUle place for to take little effect. 
^ So far forth (obsolete) for to this degree. 

* Note {unused) for notice, information. 
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Secrecy in ^uiUi^ 2! graatm^^' of obtaiiiius; for voicing' them^ 
to be in fiprwardnesg, may (}is60«rage«om6 kind of suitors, but 
doth quicV^n smd ^w^k^ others. But timiog of the suit is the 
principal ; timipg I say, npt qnlv in respect of the person who 
i^bould grant iii, but in respect of tiio^e which ^ are like to cross it. 
I^et a man, in the choice of hi9 me^n, rather choose the fittest 
ineau than the greatest niean ; and rather them that deal in cer- 
tain things than those that are gener^. The reparation of a 
genial js sometimes equal to the first grant; if a man show hinv- 
self neither dejected nor discontented. ** Iniquum petas ut 
aequum (eras, " is a gQO(i rule,, where a maw hath strength of 
fiavour : but otherwise, a man were better rise in his suit; for 
he that would have ventured ^t first to have lost the suitor, 
will not, in the conclusion, losQ hplb tl^e suitor and his, Qwn 
fgrmer favour. Nothing is thought so eaay a request to a 
great person as his letter { and yet, if it be not in a good cause, 
it is so much out of his reputation* There are no worse in- 
struments than these general Cjontrivers of suits; for they are 
but a kind of poison and infection to public proceeding. 

L. OP 8Tm>IB8*. 

St^nH^ aerve ibr deiif^t, for ovnion^, and f^r ability. 
Their ohi^f u$e for lieligfat is hi privateaess Qod retiring; for 
ornameivt m in discourse; and for ability tsi in the judgment 
and di^p^tion of busuKeaa. For expert men oftn exeeule, and 
perhaps ju^ of par iicularS) one by one ; but the general 
QQUP^t and t^e plots aod marshaling of afiaiirs come best from 
t^^^L)^ thait are learned. To spend too much time in studies 
^ slOfth [ to use them too much for emamefit is ail^tation ; to 
9^ke judgment wholly by their roles is the humour of a 
soholap. They perfeel nature, and are perfected by experfonce : 
for natural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning 
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* Mean {old) for means. 

' Voice (obsolete) for rumour, report. 

3Wliich(oW)/"orivho. 

^This formed the first Essay ip the earliest edition of the werk ; 
it was probably suggested by Montai(;ne*s EssdX on BifM^s (Book II, 
ch. x) ; but the subject is treatied verf ditTerently. 
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by study; and studies fbemselves do give forth directions too 
ttnich at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire them; and 
1^96 men use tliem : for they teach not their own use; but 
«tiiat is a wisdon wilhont them, and above them, won by ob- 
^rvation. Read not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe 
and take for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested : that 
is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, 
but not curiously* ; and some few to be read wholly, and with 
liiligence and attention. Swne books nAso nay Im read by 
de|i«iy, and «z:tractsnadjB4ifihemi>y olhere; hut that woiid* 
be only in tiie les» important argumente, and the meaner «0Ft 
of books : else distilM books are, like Kaonma^ dislilled wateFS, 
fla^y Uikiga. Beading isaketh a luU/man ; cmliaience a ready 
man ; and writing an exact num. And^ tfaerdfione, if a maa 
write little, he had nead hane a great memory ; if he confer 
Utile, he had need have a prasent wit; and if he sead little, 
he had need. have muok cunniig to asem to know that' he 
doitk not Histories mate men wiae ; poets witty ; the mattt- 
efloatics Bubtilo; nateral philosopfay deep; moraP grave; 
legiic and dwtorio able to 'oontend^ ^ Abeunt etudia in mo^ 
res; " naiy/ Ifeave is no stand^ or imfiediment&n the wit, but 
may be wrought out by lit stadiee : fike as' diseases of the 
body may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is good for the 
8t(»e and reins'; diooting Cor tiie teigs and bnaael; "geiilio 
wdkingiBr the stomaeh; riding for ike head, and ibe (ike. 

« Curiously /Iw atteirtivefy. ' 
^WouM /or should. 
^TiMi (oki) for what. 

* Moral [unusual) for morals. 

^Mr. Macaulay quotes tbw ^Mssage b e ginning ^ *^ Crafty men con* 
temn studies" as a proof of tiie severity and closeness of our au- 
thor's style in tiis earliest Essays ; be contrasts tli is wUb the rich 
softness and poetry of the lattejr Essays and particularly that Of Ad- 
versity (Essay Yj. He further remarks tliat Thucydides no wliere 
compressed so much thought into so small aspace as fiacon has done 
in his'Essay of Studies. 

« Stand (obsoZefe) /"or stop. 

' Like as (oZd) /or as. 

• Reins {obsolescent) for loins. 
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So, if a man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathe- 
matics ; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away never 
so litUe' , he must begin again ; if his witbe not apt to distin- 
guish or find difference, let him study the schoolmen, for they 
are * ^ Cymini sectores ". If he be not apt to beat over mattery, 
and to call upon one thing to prove and illustrate another, Jet 
him study the law^'ers' cases; so every defect of the mind may 
have a special receipt. 

LI. OP FACTION. 

Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince to govern 
his estate ^ or for a great person to govern his proceedings, 
according to the respect' of factions, is a principal part of 
policy; whereas, contrariwise, the chiefest^ wisdom is, either 
in ordering those things which are general, and wherein men 
of several factions do nevertheless ^agree; or in dealing with 
correspondence'^ to particular persons, one by one. But I say 
not, that the consideration of factions is to be neglected. Mean 
men, in their rising, must adhere; Imt great men, that have 
strength in themselyes, were better to maintain themselves in* 
different and neutral. Yet even in beginners, to adhere so 
moderately, as he be a man of the one faction, which is most 
passable* with the other, commonly giveth best way'. The 
lower and weaker faction is the firmer in conjunction , and it 
is often seen, that a few that are stiff do tire out a greater 
number that are more moderate. When one of the factions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth : as the faction be- 
tween Lucullusiand the rest of the nobles of the senate (which 
they called ' ' optimates ") held out a while against the faction 
of Pompey and Cssar : but when the senate's authority was 
pulled down, Caesar and Pompey soon after brake '. The fac- 



* Never so little {old) for ever so little. 
' Estate for state. 

"^ Respect for .consideration, motive. 
♦Ciiicfest(o«d)/br chief. 

* Correspondence /or relation. 
'Passable (Mnusual) for popular. 

' To give best way for to succeed best 
' Brake (old) for broke. 
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lion or party of Antonius ' and Octavianus Gsesar, against 
Brutus and Cassius, held out likewise for a time : but when 
Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, then soon after Antonius 
and Octavianus brake and subdivided. These examples are of 
wars, but the same holdeth in private factions. And, therefore, 
those that are seconds in factions do many times, when the 
faction subdivideth, prove principals : but many times also 
they prove ciphers and cashiered : for many a man's strength 
is in opposition ; and when that faileth, he groweth out of use. 
It is commonly seen that men once placed take in with the 
contrary faction to that by which they enter; thinking, be- 
like*, that they have their first sure; and now are ready for a 
new purchase. The traitor in faction lightly goeth away with 
it; for when matters have stuck long in balancing, the winning 
of some one man casteth' them, and he getteth all the thanks. 
The even carriage * between two factions proceedeth" not al- 
ways of moderation, but of a trueness to a man's self, with end* 
to make use of both. Certainly, in Italy, they hold it a little 
suspect' in popes, when they have often in their mouth 
<* Padre commune' : " and take it to be a sign of one that 
meaneth to referall to the greatness of his own house. Kings had 
need beware how they side* themselves, and make themselves 
as of a faction or party; for leagues within the state are ever 
pernicious to monarchies ; for they raise an obligation par- 
amount to obligation of sovereignty, and make the king '•' tan- 
quam unus ex nobis ;" as was to be seen in the league of 
France. When factions are carried too high and too violently, 
it is a sign of weakness in princes, and much to the prejudice 
both of their authority and business. The motions of factions 
under kings ought to be like the motions (as the astronomers 
speak) of the inferior orbs; which may have their proper mo- 



' Antonius for Antony. 

' Belike {obsolete) [or probably, likely. 

' Cast for cause to preponderate. 

* Even carriage for impartial conduct. 

* Proceed of for proceed from. 

*Witli end to {unusual) for with a view to. 

' Suspect {unused) for suspicious. 

' Italian for common fatlier. 

*To side one*fl self for take a side, espouse a party. 
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tioDB, bat yet still are quietly cairied by the hig^ motioii of 
** pfimom mobile*." 



Ul. OF CBRSMOHUS AMD BBSPBCTS*. 



He that isonly real had need haiie oceeding great parts of 
virtue; as the stone had need to bench that is set witfaont M. 
Bat if a man mark it well, it is in praise and conmendatioii 
of men, as it is in |;etttngs and gains. For the proverb is true 
'"' That li^ gains make heavy parses;" for li^ gains oome 
thick, virbereaa great come but eonr and ten. So ift is £rae, 
that small matters win great eommeadation, because tiieyaro 
continaaliy in use and in note; whereas Ae occasionr of any 
great virtue cometh but on festivals; therefiDre it doth much 
add to a man's reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella* said) like 
perpetual letters commendatory \ to have good forms. To 
attain them, it almost suffiosthnot to despise them ; for so shaH 
a man observe them in others; and let Um trust himself with 
the rest. For if he labour too much to express them, he shall 
tose their grace ; which is to be natural and unaffected. Some 
men's behaviour is hke a verse, wherein every syUabie is 
measured : how can a man comprehend greet matters that 
breaketh his mind too much to small observations? Not to use 
ceremonies at all is to teach others not to use them again ; and 
so dinunisbeCli respect to himself r especially they are not to be 
omitted to strangers and formal natures : but the dwelling 
upon them, and eauiiting them above the moon, is B(rt oviy 
tedious, but dodi diminish the Mth and credit of him that 
speaks. And, certainly, there is a kind of conveying of efiec>^ 
tual and imprinting* passages »siODgst compliments, whiid» is 
of singular use, if a man can hit upon it. Amon^t a man's 
peers, a man shall be sure of familiarity; and therefore it is 



I See note 1 , page 76. 

' Respect [obsolete) for manner of Ueating others.. 
'Isabella of Gasiile, Uewwi^Q ^ Ferdi|iiw4 tl)« fiCtb and.lhepa- 
troness of Columbus. 
* Letters commendatory for letters of reconiOMndaUQe: 
^Imprinting (t4iiusuaQ /or Lnpcessive. 
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good a Utile to keep StMe ; eiffi6ng$t 9 tAkn'^ HifefiOfs, ofi^ 
shdil be sure of revere^^; and iherefor^i it I9 giood il iHtle C6 
be familiar. He thdt l&tooftioch in ai^y thi^g^ ^ tltat he giv^th 
another occasion of d«tie^, maketh himself clieraf^. TO dp^ly 
one's self to others is good; so it be ^Uh demonstration, thai 
a man doth it upon regard and not upon facility. It is d good 
precept, generally in seconding another, yet to add sonie^ifett 
of one's own : as if you will grant his opinion, let it be with 
some distinction ; if yon Will follow his motion, !6t It be With 
condition; if yott allow his Cotin^el, fet it be With alleging 
further reason. Men had need beware how they be t6o per- 
fect in compliments ; for be they never * so sufficient* other- 
wise, their enviers will be sure to give thefti that attribute, tO 
the disadvantage of their greater virtues. It ig loSs also in 
business to be too full of respects, ot to be too curious* iti 6b- 
serving times and opportunities. Solomon saith, " He that 
considereth the wind shall not sow, and he that looketh to th^ 
clouds shall not reap*. "A wise man will make more opportuni- 
ties than he finds. Men's behaviour should be like their apparef, 
not too strait or point device*, but free forexerci^ or motion, 

LIII. OF PRAISE. 

Praise is the reOection of virtue. But it is the glass, 6f 
body which giveth the reflection. If it be from the couimon 
people, it is commonly false and naught, and rather fdlloweth 
vain persons than virtuous ; for the common people understand 
not many excellent virtues : the lowest virtues draw prais6 
from them ; the middle virtues work in them astonishment dr 
admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no sense of 
perceiving® at all : but shows and ** species virtutlifctis simires^" 



• Never {old) for ever. 
'Sufficient [old) for able. 
^Guriou* for attentive. 

^Our author has again quoted here from memory (ft j^erharps him^ 
self translated from the Vulgate. In the English yeriion the passage is : 
" He that observeth the wind shall not sow- afnd ht that rcgardelb 
the clott<!s ^all aot reafy. ** {tlcciesiostegj xf, 4.) 

* Point dievice [old) for extremely exact. 
^ Perceiving for perception. 
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serve best with them. Certainly, fame is like a river, that 
beareth up things lightand swollen, and drowns things weighty 
and solid : but if persons of quality and judgment concur, then 
it is (as the scripture saith) *' Nomen bonum instar unguenti 
fragrantis' . " It fillelh all round about, and will not easily away; 
for the odours of ointments are more durable than those of 
flowers. There be so many false points of praise that a man 
may justly hold it a suspect*. Some praises proceed merely of 
flattery; and if he be an ordinary flatterer, he will have 
certain common attributes which may serve every man ; 
if he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow the archflat- 
terer, which is a man's self; and wherein a man thinketh 
best of himself, therein the flatterer will uphold him most : 
but if he be an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man is con- 
scious to himself that he is most defective, and is most out of 
countenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle him to 
perforce, ^'spreta conscientia. " Some praises come of good 
wishes and respects, which is a form due in civility to kings 
and great persons, ** laudando prsecipere;" when by telling 
men what they are, they represent to them what they should 
be. Some men are praised maliciously to their hurt, thereby 
to stir envy and jealousy towards them; ^^pessimum genus 
inimicorum laudantium ; " insomuch as it was a proverb 
amongst the Grecians, that, "he that was praised to his hurt, 
should have a push * rise upon his nose ; " as we say, that a 
blister will nse upon one's tongue that tells a lie. Certainly, 
moderate praise, used with opportunity, and not vulgar, is 
that which doth the good. Solomon sailh, ^* He that praiseth 
his friend aloud, rising early, it shall be to him no better than 
a curse *. " Too much magnifying of man or matter doth irritate 
contradiction, and procure envy and scorn. To praise a man's 
self cannot be decent, except it be in rare cases : but to praise 
a man's office or profession, he may do it with good grace, and 



'Rendered in the English version : ^*A good name is better thaii 
precious ointment.'' (Ecclesiastes, vn, 1.) 
. ' Suspect (old) for suspicion. 

^ Push (old) for pimple. 

* The quotation here is inaccurate. The text is as follows : ^^ He 
that blesseih his friend with a loud voice, rising early in the morn- 
ing, it shall be counted a curse to him. " {Proverbs^ xxvii, 14.) 
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with a kind of magnanimity. The cardinals of Rome, which * 
are theologues*, and friars, and schoolmen, have a phrase of 
notable contempt and scorn towards civil business ; for they 
call all temporal business of wars, embassages', judicature, 
and other employments, sbirrerie; which is under sheriffries; 
as if they were but matters for under-sheriffs and catchpoles ; 
though many times those under sheriffHes do more good than 
tbeir high speculations. St. Paul, when he boasts of himself, 
he doth oft interlace, ** I speak like a fool ; '* but speaking of his 
calling, he saith, '* magnificabo apostolatum meum." 

LIY. OP VAIK-GLOBY^. 

It was prettily devised of ^sop, the fly sat upon the axle- 
tree of the chariot wheel, and said, ^ ' What a dust do I raise I '* 
So are there some vain persons that, whatsoever goeth alone, 
or moveth upon greater means, if they have never* so little 
hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. They that are 
glorious must needs be factious: 'for all bravery * stands upon 
comparisons. They must needs be violent to make good their 
own vaunts : neither can they be secret, and therefore not 
effectual; but according to the French proverb, ^^beaucoup 
de bruit pen de fruit;" — **much bruit' little fruit.'* Yet, 
certainly, there is use of this quality in civil affairs. Where 
there is an opinion and fame to be created, either of virtue or 
greatness, these men are good trumpeters. Again, as Titus 
Livius' noteth, in the case of Antiochus and the ^tolians, 
there are sometimes great effects of cross lies ; as if a man that, 
negotiates between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
against the third, doth extol the forces of either of them abovo 



• Which old for who. 
*Tbeologae (unvtutU) for theologian. 
'Embassage [old) for embassy. 

* Montaigne has an Essay on liiory. It is Book II, chapter xvi. Cicero 
wrote a work entitled De Gloria dedicated to Atticus, a few words 
only of which have been preserved. 

^ Never so Utile (obsolete) for ever so UtUe. 
'Bravery [obsolete) for boasting. 
^ Bruit [unusual) for noise. 
'Livlus ^of LIvy. 
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measure, the one to the other^ : and sometunes he tetdeidft 
between man and wa» raiaolh his own credit with botb, 1^ 
pretending greater interest thaa he hath in either* Aiid m 
these, and the like kuads» it often falls out, that somewfiat i&. 
produced of nothing : for ilea axe sufficient to breed ofinieoi, 
and opinion bnogsoa substaBoe. In jaoiUtary ODBuuanders and 
soldiers, vain^^ry is an essential point; for as iron ^^rpene 
iron, so by glory one courage sherpeaeth ajoetber. In €afie» of 
great enterprise upon chni^^aadadYenture» a eonpeation^ 
of glorious natuxes^doth put life ini» business ; and those thayt 
are of solid and sober natures, have more of the ballast than 
of the sail. In fame of learning the flight will be slow without 
some feathers of ostentation. *' Qbi de contemnenda gloria 
libros scribunt, nomen suum inscribunt'. " Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Galen were men full of ostentation. Certainly, Tain-glory 
helpelh to perpetuate a man's memory ; and virtue was never 
so beholden to human nature, as^ it received its due at the 
second hand^. Neither had the Same of Cicero, Seneca^ Plinius. 
Secimdus* borne her age so well if it had not been joined with 
some vanity in themselves : like unto vamlsh,.that make ceil- 



' The one to the otbev fm to eaeh etber. 

- Cfatarge (unusual) for coromand. 

3 Cicero, Tusculanw VisptUationeSy Lib. I, Cap. xv. Cicero's text 
is as follows : ^^ Quid oosUi philosoptiiT nooiie in hi^ Il&ris>ipsfe, quoft* 
scBibaut de oootemneBda gloria, sua mmdUki inscfftbiiat?'" TJbe smik 
sentiment has beeaextremcly well expressed bx Pascal in bis Pen&des,. 
The passage runs thus : *•* La. vanity est si ancr^e d^ns le ccEur db 
rhomme, qu'un goujat, un marmileii, «mi crodketeur se nmtt «C vent 
avoir ses admirateurs* et les pbik)sof>^»]B6nie.eamNi)Biit. OMixqpu 
^criveut contre la g^oir« veulent awir lagloire d'aioicMen^ccit^et 
ceux qui Ic lisent veulent avoir la gloire de Tavoir lu ; et mot, qui 
^cris cecl^ j'ai. peut-^Jx&ceUfi. enufi.,. et peut-^tie. que. ceuiL qnlle.. 
liront I'auront aussi. " 

* As for that. 

^ That is , virtue is less indebted to the weakafis^ of hoomit Mtore, 
as it is shown in vain-glory, in the destreroC pcrpetualaiig emfA-aame, 
tlun to beiseUv to* the b»JV«:oi virtue for wntM^ sakt. If.aiigF donbt 
cauld h9. entertained, asc to. (lie asase Af thta passBciB it wmA^ he'dia^ 
pelled by the Latin translation maiki wicteir Uterautibor's 0HB»9Mpcs<- 
"itendence, if not with hi»«Ma^ handi. k isa^Mftivrft : ^^ Kefiie w- 

'" ipsa tantum humanae naturx debet,, poapler nraiiiiis sur Mteiira- 

lem^ quantum sibi ipsi. " 

Plinius Secundus for Pliny the Elder. . . 
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inigs not only shine, but last. But all this while, tvhen I speak 
of vain^Ory, i mean not of that property that TacitxtS doCh 
attrilHitetoMilciaiiuS, **0mrtiutti,qu8Bdixeratfecerdftque, arte 
goadam OBtentator : '' far that proceeds not of vanity, but of 
natural iflngnaniinity and discretion : and, in some persons, is 
HcJt only coftiely but gracious. For excusations', cessions* 
modesty itself, ^vellr governed, are but arts of ostentation. An<f 
amongst tikom artS'there ie Aone better than that vflnch PThriu^ 
Secundus- speaketh Of, "Which is to be liberal of praise aiid 
commendation lo others, in that whereifi a man's self hath any 
perfection. For, eaithPIrtfy, very wittily, "In commending 
another you do yooraelf right; '* for he that you commend is 
either sop€lfk)r to you in (hat' you eommefkd, or inferior; if he 
be inferior, if he be to be commended, yow much more ; if he be 
superior, if he be not to be commended, you much Tess. 6^1o^ 
rious men are the Sooffi of wiise mett ; the tfdmiraliott of fools; 
the idole of parasites ; 9t^d ^e> slaves of their ov^ vamMs. 



tV. OF BtfNOUa Affl> ftBPDIUltKfff. 

The wianing of hoBOur is but the revealing of a maai'a 
virtues and worth without disadvantage. For some in their 
actions do woo and affect^ honour and reputation; which sort 
of men are comttoniy mtich talked of, but invrardly little ad- 
mired. And soise, ^eontrSiriwise, darken their virtue in the 
show of it ; so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a maa 
perform that which hath not been attempted before; or 
attempted and giten over, or hath been achieved, but not 
vsith so good circumstance*^, he shall purchase more honour 
than by effecting a matter of greater difficulty, or virtue, 
wherein he is lytft a foliower. If a man so temper his actions, 
as * in some one of them he doth content every faction or coi»- 



^ Excusation (unutiMiI) for exeuse^ apology. 

^Cession (uniued) for concession. 

3 That for what. 

^ Affect (otd) for loi«; 

^ Circumstanee (nfinmai) for eoiidltion. 

«A8/0ftlMt. 
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bination of people, Ihe music will be the fuller. A man is an 
ill hoainDd of his boooor that entereth into any action, the 
failing wherein may disgrace him more than the canying of 
it throogh can honour him. flonoor that is gained and broken 
opon another hath the quidEest reflection ; like diamonds cut 
with Cacets; and, therefore, let a man contend to excel any 
competitors of his in honour, in outshooting them, if he can, 
in their own bow. Discreet followers and serrants help much 
to reputation : '' Omnis lama a domesticis emanat. *' Envy, 
which is the canker of honour, is best distingui^ied by de- 
claring a man's self in his ends, rather to sedc merit than fame ; 
and by attributing a man's successes rather to divine Provi- 
dence and felidly than to his own virtue or policy. The true 
marshalling of the d^rees of sovereign honour are these. In the 
first place are " conditores imperiorum", founders of states 
and commonwealths ; such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Caesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael. In the second place are " legislatores, " law- 
givers; which are also called second founders, or '' perpetui 
principes, " because they govern by their ordinances after 
they are gone : such were Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Edgar ', 
Alphonsus* of Castile, the Wise, that made the *' Siete parti- 
das *. "In the third place are ** liberatores,"or '* salvatores; '" 



' Edgar surnamed **" the Peaceful *' who ascended the throne in 
958 at the early age of fourteen, never had, during ihe sixteen years 
of his reign , to unsheath his sword against any foreign or doiueslic 
foe, although his predecessors had, for a century and a half, scarcely 
enjoyed an interval of repose from the constant Invasions of the 
Danes, the Scots, the Irish, and the Welsh. William of Malmesbury, 
an English historian of the twelfth century, relates that eight of 
Edgar's tributary princes (among whom was Kenneth, King of Scot- 
land) rowed him in a banse on tlie river Dee to the church of St. 
Jolm the Baptist Edgar assumed the titles of **' King of the English 
and of all the nations dwelling around, monarch of all Albion and 
of the Kings of the Isles; " he reformed abuses, suppressed feuds, 
compelled ali to submit their quarrels to the legal tribunals, enforced 
punishment against convicted malefactors and almost extinguished 
robbery and piracy. The historian Hume considers his reign *^ one 
of the most fortunate that we meet with in the ancient English his- 
torv. ** 

'nhonsus for Alfonso. 

Siete Partidas is an ancient Spanish code of laws whiclt 
lisiingulslied the reign of Alphonso X of Castile, surnamed 
iquence ^' the Wise". It is divided into seven principal parts^ 
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such as compound the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver 
their countries from servitude of strangers or tyrants; as Au- 
gustus Caesar, Yespasianus ', Aurelianus *, Theodoricus ^ , 
King Henry the Seventh of England, King Henry the Fourth 
of France. In the fourth place are '' propagalores, " or ^^ pro- 
pugnatores imperii, " such as in honourable wars enlarge 
their territories, or make noble defence against invaders. And 
in the last place, are " patres patriae, " which * reign justly, 
and make the times good wherein they live. Both which last 
kinds need no examples, they are in such number. Degrees oi 
honour in subjects are; first ^^ participes curarum, " those 
upon whom princes do discharge the greatest weight of their 
affairs : their right hands, as we may call them. The next are 
^' duces belli," great leaders; such as are princes* lieutenants, 
and do them notable services in the wars. The third are "gra- 
tiosi," favourites; such as exceed not this scantling ^; to be 
solace to the sovereign, and harmless to the people. And the 
fourth, '* negotiis pares; " such as have great places under 
princes, and execute their places with sufficiency*. There is an 
honour, likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, 
which happeneth rarely : that is, of such as sacrifice them- 
selves to death or danger for the good of their country ; as was 
If. Regulus, and the two Decii. 

9 

LVI. OF JUDICATURB. 

1 . Judges ought to remember that their office is ' ' jus dicorc, " 
and not ** jus dare; " to interpret law, and not to make law, 
or give law. Judges ought to be more learned than witty ; 
more reverend than plausible ; and more advised than con- 



whence Its name. It was composed in or about the year 1260; but it 
did not become the law of Castile until it received the sanction of lils 
third successor, Alphonso XI in 1338, i.e. after three quarters of a 
century had elapsed. 

' Yespasianus for Vespasian. 

'Aurelianus for Aurelian. 

' Theodoricus for Theodoric. 

* Which for who. 
'^Scantling [old) for little. 

* Sufficiency [unusual) for ability, capacity. 
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fident. Abo^e all Uniigs^ iategrity is tMr portioii and fmpm 
Yirti]e/'Ciiised(saitbtkeb^')islieUiatreaibTetktke laad- 
mark *" The mislayer of a mefe slone is lo blame : botit is 
Ae anjost judge tbat is fbe capital nmtmnr of land-varioiy 
when hedefiaeth amiss of lands and property. One fovl seii^ 
tence dotb more bortthan mavf tol examples; for tesodo 
bat comupt the stream; the other oormpteib the founlaia. Se 
saith Solomon, " Pons tmrbatos, et vena oorropla esl jostos 
caddis, in caosa sua, coram advcrflarioVThe oflfice of jadgsa 
may have reiere»ce onto the parties that soe; mto the 
advocates that plead; uto the clerks and miusters of jM" 
tice underneath them; aod to the sovereifpQ or stale above 
them. 

2, First, for the causes or parties that sue. There be * (saith 
the Scripture) *' that turn jadgmeat into vvonnwood ; ** and 
sorely there be also that torn it into vinegar; €or injustioe 
maketh it bitter, and ddays make it sonr. The principal da^ 
of a judge is, to soppress force and firaod ; whersof force is 
the more pemiciMB when it is open; and firaod when il is 
dose and disguiaed. Add thereto contestlous ' soits, whkii 
<raght to be spewed * out, as the surfeit of coortft. A judge 
ought to prepare his way to a just sentence, a» CM osetb lo 
prepare his way, by raising valleys and taking down faiUs : so 
when there appeareth on either side a high hand, violent pro- 
secution, cunning advantages taken, combination, power, 
great counsel, then is the virtue of a judge seen to make ine- 
quality equal ; that be may plant his judgment as upon an even 
ground. ' ' Qui fortiter emungit, elicit sanguinem '; and where 



■*-^>«*«—*"*—^ii— »—♦*«■ ■■ ■ i—^o^..^^. 



• The law for the Mosaic law. 

- The text in the English version of the Bible is as follows : 

**• Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour's land-mark. And all 

the people shall say,. Amen/' (JDtfuteronomy^ xxvh, 17») 
-Mn the English Bible this verse is translated thus : " A righteoiiB. 

man falling down before the wicked is as a troubled fountaio, asd a. 

corrupt spring. " (Proverbs j xxv, 26.] 

* Be for are. 

^ Contentious for calculated to provoke contention. 

^Spew was not in our author's time a vulgar word as it is at present. 
The term eject or Vomit would now be employed in preference. 

' A part only of the verse is quoted here. The whole runs thus : 
*^ Surely the churning of milk briogeth forth butter, and the wrhig- 
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the wme-press is hard wrought) it yMda a harsh wine, tM 
tastes of tfa» grape-stone. Judges mast beware of faavd eev- 
structioDS, and strained inferenees ; for there is no worae tortiire 
than iho torture of taws. Speeiafiy iai case of laMW penat^ thef 
ought tck have care that thaiTThkh was meant lor terror be 
not turned into rigaur ; and that they bringitoit npoB the people 
that ^ower whereof the Scripture speakelh, *' Pluet atper 
eos laqueos * : " for penal laws pressed' are a show«r of soarcB 
upon the people^ Therefore let penal laws, if they haver bem 
sksepers of loog^or if they be grown wa&t for the prewnt. 
time, be by wise judges confined in the exeontion : 

*• Jtidicis officitim est, ut res, ita tempora rerum, etc. " 

In causeaof tile and death judges oughl (as iar a» thekiw 
permitteth ), in jasttce to remenber meicy; and to eaflt a 
severe eye Bpon the exaaaple, but a meretful eye upon, the 
p6raon*. 

a. Secsondly, for the advocates and couaseL thai plead.. Pa* 
tieace and gravity of bearing is an essential part oif juotice^ 



ingof the nose bringeffr forth Mood : saiAe fopclnn; of wrath bffagelk 
foctti strife. " (Pvoverba^ xxi» 39b.) 

■ The verse is as follows : '' Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 
lire and brimstone , and an horribre tempest : this shall be tAe por- 
tion of their cup. " (Paalmty ii, 6.) 

'* It is. a most remarkaJ^le fact tliai BaeoA has never once-^otcd io^hls 
works, which are replete with quotations, his greaicon temporary Shak- 
speare, whom he survived. The merit of the greatest moralist and poet 
of England eoutd not hai^ escaped tiie attentfbn of her gveatesC pttW 
loaepher; bvt the Lord High Chanoeitor perhaps centeinaed the 

peorpkyeo 
That struts and frets bis hour upon the stage 
Afiiithen lA'hettPd' no more. 

How appropriate here would have been one quotation from Shak- 
speare'sniany beautiful passages on* mercy, the following^ fornufSRceT 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n 
Upen ihe place beneath : it its twice blessM ; 
Pt blesseih kiar tliM gi^vs, and him Ibac talBcai 

Or again these further lines : 

Itia an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly pjDw'r doth then shew llkest God's 

Vihen mercy seasons justice. 

' Bacon had probably in his mind the following passage from PUny 
the Younger : ^' Praesertim quum primam religioni- suae judex pa- 
tientiam debeat, quae pars magna justitlae est." {J^istolx, Ub. ¥1,2 ' 
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and an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned cymbal *. It is no 
grace to a judge first to find that which he might have heard 
in due time from the bar ; or to show quickness of conceit * in 
cutting off evidence or counsel too short ; or to prevent infor- 
mation by questions, though pertinent. The parts of a judge 
in hearing are four : to direct ihe evidence ; to moderate length, 
repetition, or impertinency of speech ; to recapitulate, select, 
and collate the material points of that which hath been said, 
and to give the rule, or sentence. Whatsoever is above these 
is too much ; and proceedeth either of glory or willingness to 
speak, or of impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, 
or of want of a stayed and equal attention. It is a strange thing 
to see that the boldness of advocates should prevail with 
judges; whereas they should imitate God, in whose seat they 
sit, who represseth the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the 
modest. But it is more strange, that judges should have noted 
favourites, which cannot but cause multiplication of fees, and 
suspicion of by-ways. There is due from the judge to the advo- 
cate some commendation and gracing, where causes are well 
handled and fair * pleaded; especially towards the side which 
obtaineth * not ; for that upholds in the client the reputation 
of his counsel, and beats down in him the conceit of his cause. 
There is likewise due to the public a civil reprehension of advo- 
cates, where there appearelh cunning counsel, gross neglect, 
slight information, indiscreet pressing, or an over bold de- 
fence ; and let not the counsel at the bar chop'' with the judge, 
nor wind himself into the handling of the cause anew after 
the judge hath declared his sentence : but, on the other side, 
let not the judge meet the cause half way ; nor give occasion 
to the party to say, his counsel or proofs were not heard. 



> The cymbal is a hiblical and classical allusion. This ancient mu- 
sical instrument was in use among nearly all the nations of antiquity. 
It is mentioned in the Old Testament and the New (Psalms^ cl, t. 5 ; 
I Corinthians xwiyW l), in the Homeric hymn to Apollo, etc. It was 
used, says Smith, ^Mn the worship of Cvbele, Bacchus, Juno, and 
all the earlier deiiies of the Grecian and Roman mythology." 

^ConceM {obsolete) for conception, apprehension. 

* Fair for fairly. 

* Obtain [unusucU) for prevail, succeed. 
"* Chop [obsolete) for altercate, bandy. 
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4. Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and ministers 
The place of justice is an hallowed place; and therefore not 
only the bench, but the foot-pace and precincts, and purprise' 
thereof ought to be preserved without scandal and corruption ; 
for, certainly, grapes (as the Scripture saith) ''will not be 
gathered of thorns or thistles; " neither can justice yield her 
fruit with sweetness amongst the briers and brambles of catch - 
ii^gand polling* clerks and ministers. The attendance of courts 
is subject to four bad instruments. First, certain persons that 
are sowers of suits ; which make the court swell, and the 
country pine. The second sort is of those that engage courts in 
quarrels of jurisdiction, and are not truly ^^amici curiae," but 
^'parasiti curiae,'' in puffing a court up beyond her bounds 
for their own scraps and advantage. The third sort is of those 
that may be accounted the left hands of courts ; persons that 
are full of nimble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they 
pervert the plain and direct courses of courts, and bring justice 
into oblique lines and labyrinths. And the fourth is the poller' 
and exactor of fees ; which justifies the common resemblance 
of the courts of justice to the bush, whereunto, while the sheep 
Hies for defence in weather, he is sure to lose part of the fleece. 
On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in precedents, wary 
in proceeding, and understanding in the business of the court, 
is an excellent finger of a court, and doth many times point 
the way to the judge himself. 

5. Fourthly, for that which may concern the sovereign and 
estate*. Judges ought, above all, to remember the conclusion 
of the Roman Twelve tables, '* Saluspopuli suprema lex : " and 
to know that laws, except they be in order to that end, are 
but things captious, and oracles not well inspired. Therefore 
it is a happy thing in a state, when kings and states do often 
consult with judges; and again, when judges do often consult 
with the king and state : the one, when there is matter of law 
intervenient* in business of state; the other, when there is 



* Purprise (old) for enclosure. 
^ Polling {old) for plundering. 
' Poller {old) for plunderer. 

* Esute for stale. 

' Intervenient for iniervening. 
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some coDfiideratioQ of atato intervenient in matter of law ; for 
many times the things deduced to jadgment luay be '* meuffi*^ 
and '* tuum, " when the reason and con8d(|iieiioe there^tf nay 
trench to point of estate. I call maUer of estate, not oaty tlie 
parts of sovereignty, but whatsoever iatroduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent; or coneemeth manifltotly 
any great portion of people. And let no man weakly conceive 
that just laws, and true policy, have any antipathy ; for they 
are like the spirits and sinews, that one moves with the oUier. 
Let judges also remember, that Soktmon's throne was soppoft* 
ed by lions on both sides; let them be lions, but yet liana vn- , 
der the throne : being circumspect, that they do not dieck dr ' 
oppose any points of sovereignty. Let not judges alto be so 
ignorant of their own right as to think there is not left to them, 
as a principal part of their office, a wise use and application 
of laws; for they may remember what the apostle saltli of a 
greater law than theirs : '^ Nos scimas quia lex bona est, modo 
quis ea u tatur legitime ' / ' 

I 

tVlI. OF ANGEK*. | 

i 

4 . To seek to eoKtinguishanger utterly is but a brave«7 ' of the 
Stoics. We have better oracles : ^* Be angry, but sin not : let ! 
not the sun go down upon your anger^. " Anger must be limit' 
ed and confined, both in race and in time. We will firstspeak 
how the natural inctinaiion and habit, ^* to be angry, " maybe 
attempered^ and calmed. Secondly, hew the particular mo- 

• ** But we kndw that the law is good. If a man use It lawfully.*^ 
(SU Paul to Timothif, I, a«) 

> Several ancient authors have treated the si:^ec$ of Anger. 
Aristotle in his Eihics, for instance; and Seneca wrote a work 
in three books entitled De Ira. Montaigne has also an Es^y De la 
CMere {Essais^ Livre H, Chap. xxxj). biiice Bacon's time this teoipO' 
rary madness, as it has been well termed, has atiracted the atieotioa 
of the principal essayists of England, Steele (Tatter y No. 172 and 
Spectator y No. 438), Johnson (ilambier, No. ll),;Cliesterfield (IForW, 
No. 196), Cumberland [Ohservery No. 110), etc. 

^ Bravery {old) for boast. 

*St. Paul. The text of the English versioa is : ^* Be ye angry, and 
sin not : let not the sun go down upon yoar wrath. '^ {EpMe Uf the 
Ephesians, iv, 26.) 

^ Attemper for temper. 
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tiODS of anger may be repressed, or, at least> refrained ' from 
doing mischief; ihirdlyf how to raise anger or appease anger 
in another. 

2. For the first; there is no other way but to meditate and 
ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it troubles man's 
life. And the best time to do this is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is thoroughly over. Seneca saith well, ^* that an- 
ger is hke ruin, which breaks itself upon ttiat' it Calls. " The 
Scripture exhorteih us "to possess our souls in patienoe." 
Whosoever is out of patience is out uf possession of bis soul. 
Men must not turn bees ; 



.'^animasquc in vulnere ponont." 



Anger is certainly a kind of ba3eness; as it appears well in the 
weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns; children, wo- 
men, old folks', sick folks. Only men must bewittfe that th0]f 
carry their anger rather with scorn than with fear ; so that 
they may seem rather to be above the injury than below it : 
which is a thing easily done, if a man will give law to himself 
in it. 

3. For the second point; the causes and motives of anger 
are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hurt; for no man 
is angry that feels not himself hurt : and, therefore, tender 
and delicate persons must needs be oft angry; they haive so 
many things to trouble them, which more robust natures have 
little sense of. The next is, the apprehension and construc- 
tion of the injury offered, to be, in the circumstances thereof, 
full of contempt. For contempt is that which putteth an edge 
upon anger, as much, or more than the hurt itself. And, there- 
fore, when men are ingenious in picking out circumstances 
of contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Lastly, opin- 
ion of the touch ^, of a man's reputation doth multiply and 
sharpen anger. Wherein the remedy is, that a man diould 
have, as Gonsalvo was wont to say, '^ telam honoris cras- 



' Refrain (old) far restraia or hold back. 

^Thatfer wiBt. 

^Folks for people. 

* Touch {unusual) for animadversion, cmmue^ 
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siorem." But in all refrainings of anger, it is the best remedy 
to win * time ; and to make a man's self believe that the opportu- 
nity of his revenge is not yet come : but that he foresees a 
time for it ; and so to still himself in the mean time, and re- 
serve it. 

4. To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold of a 
man, there be two things whereof you most have special 
caution : the one, of extreme bitterness of words; especially 
if they be aculeate* and proper; for **communia maledicta" 
are nothing so much : and again, that in anger a man reveal 
no secrets ; for that makes him not fit for society. The other, 
that you do not peremptorily break off in any business in a fit 
of anger : but howsoever you show bitterness, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. 

5. For raising and appeasing anger in another; it is done 
chiefly by choosing of times, when men are frowardest and 
worst disposed, to incense them. Again, by gathering (as was 
touched ' before) all that you can find out to aggravate the 
contempt. And the two remedies are by the contraries. The 
former to take good times, when first to relate to a man an 
angry business; for the first impression is much. And the 
other is to sever, as much as may be, the construction of the 
injury from the point of contempt : imputing it to misunder- 
standing, fear, passion, or what you will. 

LVIII. OF VICISSITUDE OF THINGS. 



»» 



4 . Solomon saith, * ^ There is no new thing upon the earth *. 
So that as Plato had an imagination that ail knowledge was 



♦Win for gain. 

' Aculeate {unused) for pointed. 

^Toucli (old) for iiuimate, liint. 

* Tl)e text is as follows : '' The thing that hatli been , It is that 
which shall be; and that which Is done Is that which shall be done : 
and there is no new thing under the sun. 

*^ls there any thing wliereof it may be said, See, this Is new? it 
hath been already of old lime, which was before us. 

'* There is no remembrance of former things; neither shall there 
be any remembrance of things that are to come with those tliat shall 
come after. " (Eeclesiattet^ i, 9, 10, U.) 
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but remembrance'; so Solomon givethhis sentencei '^Thal 
all novelly is but oblivion*." Whereby you may see that the 
river of Lethe runneth as well above ground as below. There 
is an abstruse astrologer that saith, if it were not for two things 
that are constant (the one is, that the fixed stars ever stand at 
like distance one from another' and never come nearer 
together nor go further asunder ; the other, that the diurnal 
motion perpetually keepeth time), no individual would last one 
moment. Certain it is, that the matter is in a perpetual flux^, 
and never at a stay'^. The great winding-sheets that bury all 
things in oblivion are two ; deluges and earthquakes. As for 
conflagrations and great droughts, they do not merely dis- 
people but destroy. Phaeton's car went but a day. And the 
three years drought in the time of Elias was but particular, 
and left people alive. As for the great burnings by lightnings, 
which are often in the West Indies*, they are but narrow'. 
But in the other two destructions, by deluge and earthquake, 
it is further to be noted, that the remnant of people which 
hap ' to be reserved are commonly ignorant and mountainous 
people, that can give no account of the time past ; so that the 
oblivion is all one as if none had been left. If you consider 
well of the people of the West Indies*, it is very probable 
that they are a newer or a younger people than the people 
of the old world. And it is much more likely that the de* 
struction that hath heretofore been there was not by earth- 
quakes (as the JSgyptlan priest told Solon concerning the island 



'This opinion is developed in the great pliiIosopher*s Phsedo. 

* V. note 4, page 180. 

^One from another for from one another. 
*Flux (untAsed) for motion. 
^ At a stay {old) for at a stand. 

* By the West Indies in our author's time was meant, not merely, 
as at present, tlic Cariblice and otlier islands in the Ailanlic near the 
coast of America but, says M*" Culloch {Geographical Dictionary), 
*' also all the countries included under the name of the Spanish 
Main.", i. e. all the continental parts of America discovered by the 
Spaniards, or the countries which now form Venezuela, New Granada, 
Central America, Equator, Peru, etc. 

' Narrow {unusual) for limited. 
" Hap {old} for happen. 
« V. note •. 
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of Atlantis*, that it was swallowed by an earthquake), but 
raiher, that it was desolated by a particular deluge. For earth- 
quakes are seldom in those parts. But, on the other side, they 
have Bueii pouring rivers , as the rivers of Asia and Africa , and 
Surope are but brooks to them . Their Andes likewise , or moun- 
tsuns, are far higher than those with us; whereby it seems, that 
Ae remnants of generations of men were in such a particular 
dehige saved . As for the observation that Machiavel hath, that 
the jealousy of sects dothmuch extinguish the memory of things ; 
traducing Gregory the Great , that he did what in him lay to 
extinguish all heathen antiquities; I do not find that those zeals 
do any great effects, nor last tong ; as it appeared in the suc- 
cession of Sabinian, who did revive the former antiquities. 

2. The vicissitude, or mutaUons, in the superior globe, are 
BO fit matter for this present argument *. It may be Plato's 
great year*, if the world should last so long, would have some 
effect ; not in renewing the state of like individuals (for that is 

^ Plato in his Dialogue of Tima^us states that formerly there existed 
hi the Atlantic Ocean an island, cabled Atlantis, which after great earth- 
quakes and inuadations, was sitfaoiergsd intliesea. The Greek pbilo- 
sopher, iji the Dialogue of Critias or Atlantis, describes one of Us 
marvellous cUies wiih a temple, dedicated toNeptune, and palaces and 
other splendid edifices. Atlantis is said to hare been more extensive 
Uiui Surope and Africa united ; its iBliabitants are supposed to have 
carried their vast conquests to all parts of the globe. Plato asserts in 
the Timmus that they made war on the Athenians, but were defeated. 
Bacon considered Plalo's description a mere fiction ; bnt thfs opinion 
is not universally adopted. Modern geographers have been much 
divided 4>a this sub^. Of those wti» contend it existed, some think 
it was a land that connected the Azores witli America and Ireland 
with the Asores; others see in it the va.st coutiucnt of America, the 
knowledge of which was subsequently lost; some have gone so far 
as to discover remarkable analogies between the capital of Atlantis as 
described by Plato and that of ancient Mexico. 

' Argument (obsolete) for subject. 

3 Plato's great year, described ia Uis Jimdpu«, embraced many cen- 
turies. Cicero, who often mentious it, says^ ' ' Magnum aanum mailie^ 
matid nominaverunt, qui turn efficitur, quum soils,, et \vaat^ et 
quinqueerraniium ad eamdem inter se comparatlonem confectis om> 
nlum spatiis est facta conversio." (De Natuxa i)eorutn,U, c, xx). Cicero 
states elsewliere it returned after a period of 13^4 yeari^ At^cording 
to some moderns it was of 26,920 years duraUon *, 

* The suhstance of Ihin note is borrowed from M. Victor Lcclerc's coHunen- 
tary on the passage of Cicero quoted above, in the Tatuable edSlion of Cice- 
ro's Worlu, published by that eminent classical scholar. 
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the fume * of those that oonceive the celestial bodies have more 
aocurate influence upon these things below than indeed they 
have), but in gross*. Comets, out of question*, have likewise 
power and effect over the gross and mass of things : but they 
are rather gazed upon, and waited upon^ in their journey than 
wisely observed in their effects; specially in their respective 
efifect^; that is, wiiat kind of comet for magnitude, colour, 
version^, of the beams, placing in the region of heaven, or 
lasting* produceth what kind of effiecta. 

3. There is a toy which I have beard, and I would not have 
it given over, but waited upon a little. They say it is ob- 
served in the Low Cottntriea (I know not in what part) that 
^very five and thirty years the same kind and suit* of years 
apd weather^ comes about again ; as great fi'osts, great wet, 
great droughts, warmi wisiters, summera wtlh little heat and 
the like : and they call it the prime. It is a thing I do tho 
rather mention because, compuiiug backwards, I have found 
some concurrence. 

4. But to leave these points of nature, and to come to men. 
The greatest vicissitude of thihgfi amongst men is the vicissitude 
d sacti^ and re)igioneu For thosftoribs rule in men's minds most. 
The true religion is built upon the reek; the rest are tossed 
upon the waves of time. To speak,, therefore, of the causes of 
new seeta, and to giiKO sone coubssI eoncerniag them , as far 
as tl^e weakness of buman judgment cm. give stay' to so great 
revotntions. 

5. When the retigion formerly received is rent by discords; 
and when the holioess of the professors of religion is decayed 
and. futt of Sf^andal ; and wMial the times be- stupid, ignorant, 
i|nd barb«roiis> ymi maty doubl the springing up of a new sect ; 
ilthAft aUo there ^ouiti arise any estravagant and strange 
spirit ti^mAkohoBSf If amtfior thereolf. Atl which points held 
vvhen Hahomot pmbJisbedi his law. II a new sect have not two 

> ¥)aKB» (old) f^r ¥»n VmagiBatton, Nte conceit. 

' In gross (obsolete) for on the whole. 

^ Out of question (itnustdy for unquestionably. 

* Wait upon {old) for examine, attend to. 

^ Version /or change of direction. 

" Suit, {unusual for series. 

? Give st43[ to (untAiHAl] fo^ to aioyv antat 
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properties, fear it not; for it will not spread. The one is the 
supplanting or the opposing of aulhority established : for nothing 
is more popular than that. The other is the giving license to 
pleasures and a voluptuous life. For as for speculative heresies 
(such as were in ancient times the Arians, and now the Ar> 
miuians), though they work mightily upon men's wits, yet they 
do not produce any great alterations in states ; except it be by 
the help of civil occasions. There be ' three manners of plan- 
tations of new sects. By the power of signs and miracles : by 
the eloquence and wisdom of speech and persuasion : and by 
the sword. For martyrdoms, I reckon them amongst miracles; 
because they seem to exceed the strength of human nature : 
and I may do the like of superlative and admirable holiness of 
life. Surely there is no better way to stop the rising of new 
sects and schisms than to reform abuses ; to compound the 
smaller dififerences; to proceed mildly, and not with sanguin- 
ary persecutions, and rather to take off the principal authors, 
by winning and advancing them, than to enrage them by vio- 
lence and bitterness. 

6. The changes and vicissitudes in wars are many, but 
chiefly in three things ; in the seats or stages of the war, in the 
weapons, and in the manner of the conduct. Wars in ancient 
time seemed more to move from east to west : for the Persians, 
Assyrians, Arabians, Tartars (which were the invaders) were 
all eastern people. It is true, the Gauls were western ; but we 
read but of two incursions of theirs; the one to Gallo-Graecia, 
the other to Rome. But east and west have no certain points 
of heaven ; and no more have the wars, either from the east 
or west, any certainty of observation. But north and south 
are fixed : and it hath seldom or never been seen that the far 
southern people have invaded the northern, but contrariwise. 
Whereby it is manifest that the northern tract of the v^'orld is 
in nature the more martial region : be it in respect of the stars 
of that hemisphere*, or of the great continents that are upon 
the north: whereas the south part, for aught that is known, is 



' Be for are. 

^ The supposition that the circumstance is due to tlie influence cf 
the stars is whimsical, unworthy the great intellect of Bacon. 
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almost all sea ; or (which is most apparent] of the cold of the 
northern parts, which is that which, without aid of discipline, 
doth make the bodies hardest and the courages warmest*. 

7. Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state and em- 
pire you may be sure to have wars. For great empires, while 
they stand, do enervate and destroy the forces of the natives 
which they have subdued, resting upon their own protecting 
forces: and then, when they fail also, all goes to ruin, and 
they become a prey. So was it in the decay of the Roman em- 
pire; and likewise in the empire of Aimaigne*, after Gharlvs 
the Great ^, every bird taking a feather; and were not unlike 



' Sir WilUam Temple expresses the same opinion, which adniiLs 
but little doubt, but as he assigns more and other reasons, an extract 
from this elegant writer's £s«ay of Heroic virtue (Section IV), is sub- 
joined. 

^* Whether it be that the course of conquest has run generally from 
the North to the South, as from the harder upon the softer, or from the 
poorer upon the richer nations, because men commonly attack with 
greater fierceness and courage than they defend, being in one spirited by 
desire, and in the other usually damped by fear, I cannot tell ; but certain 
it is, how celebrated soever the four great monarchies have been by the 
writings of so many famous authors, who have eternized their fame, and 
thereby their own, yet there is no part of the world that wasever subject 
to Assyrian, Persian, Greek, or Roman empires (except perhaps some 
little islands), that has not been ravaged and conqueredby some of those 
northern nations, whom they reckoned and despised as barbarous ; 
nor where new empires, kingdoms, principalities, or governments 
have not been by them erected upon the ruins of the old; which may 
justly mortify the pride of mankind, the depths of their reasonings, 
the reach of tlieir politics, the wisdom of their laws, and force of 
their discipline, and may be allowed for a great and undisputed 
triumph of nature over art. " 

Robertson in his View of the Progress of Society in Europe 
(Section 1), has the following on the same subject. ** The same cir- 
cumstances that prevented the barbarous nations from becoming 
populous, contributed to inspire, or to strengthen the martial spirit 
by which they were distinguislied. Inured by the rigour of their 
climate, or the poverty of their soil, to hardships which rendered 
their bodies firm, and their minds vigorous; accustomed to a course 
of life which was a continual preparaUon for action ; and disdaining 
every occupation but that of war or hunting, they undertook and 
prosecuted their military enterprises with an ardour and impetuosity, 
of which men softened by the refinements of more polished times 
can scarcely form any idea. ** V. Robertson's History of Charles ^' 
note 3. 

' Almaignc {old) for Germany. 

^ Charles the Great [unusuafjfor Charlemagne. 
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to befoU to l^ain, .if it should bo-eak. The great aoeeanons and 
unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up wars. For when a stale 
grows to an overpower, it is like a great flood that will j»e 
sore 4o overflow. As it hath been :seen in the staites of Borne, 
.Turkey, Spain, and others. Look when the world hath fewest 
barbarous peoples, but such as commo&Iy will not marry or 
generate, except they know means to live (as it is sdmost eveiy 
where at this day except Tartary), there is no danger of innn- 
dations of people : but when there be great shoals of petqde 
which ' go on to populate, without foreseeing means of life and 
sustentation *, it is of necessity that once in an age or dwo 
they discharge a portion of their people upon other nations : 
which the ancient northern people were wont to do by lot : 
casting lots what part should stay at home, and "Whaft ^ould 
seek their fortunes. When a warlike sftate grows soft afnd 
such effeminate, they may be sure of a war. For commonly 
states are grown rich in the lime of then* degenerating ; and 
so the prey inviteth, and their decay in valour encouragetb 
a war. 

8. As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and -ob- 
servation : yet we-see even they have returns and vicissitudes. 
For certain it is, that ordnance was known in the city of the 
Oxydraces, in India ; and was that "which ittte Macedonians 
called thunder and lightnrng and matgic*. And it isi^dll known 
that the use of ordnance hath been in China above two thou- 
sand years. The conditions ef weapons, and their improve- 
ments are ; first, l!be fetching^ af^ off; Tor that otftruns the 
danger : as it is seen in ordnance and muskets. Secondly, the 
strength of the percussion, wherein likewise ordnance dotmi- 



• Which for who. 

^ Sustentation (oh^olescent) for maintenance, support. 

3 The conjecture, that what the Macedonians csilled thunder and 
lightning and magic was no other than artillery is so much the more 
probable that the same occurred to 'the natives of America. When 
Columbus first ordered his heavy ordnance to be 'fired in order to 
impress the people with the vast.power of the Europeans, the rude 
savages 'Concluded that the Spaniards were children of4be sun, who 
had come, says Kobertson, **• armed with tlmnder and Ughtnlug 
against their enemies. " 

* Fetch {unused) sfor to strike at a dlitaoce* 
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ceed all arietations * aad aacieot inventions. The third is, 
the commodious use of them : as that they may serve in ah 
weathers ; that the carriage may be light and manageable ; 
and the like. 

9. For the conduct of the war: at the first, men rested ex- 
tremely upon noidbef : they did pvt' tie wass likewise upon 
main force and valour; pointing' days for pitched fields^, and 
so trying it out upon an even match : and they were more 
ijgnorant in ranging and arraying their battles". After they 
grew to rest upon number, rather competent than vast : they 
grew to advantages of place, cunning diversions, and the like : 
and they grew more skilful in the ordering of their battles. 

40. In the youth of a state arms do flourish ; in the middle 
age of a state, learning; and then both of them together for a 
tijaae : in the declining age of a state, mechanical arts and mer- 
chandise. Learning bath his ® infancy, when it is but begior 
nin^, and almost childish ; then his' youth, wben it is luxuriant 
and juvenile ; then his' strength of years, when it is solid and 
reduced : and, lastly, his* old age, when it waxeth dry and 
exhaust *% but is not good to look too long upon these turning 
wheels of vicissitude lest we become giddy. As for the i^ilo^ 
logY^* of them, that is but a circle of tales, and therefore not 
fit for this writing. 



" ArletaCh)!! for battering with a ram. 
^ Put for cause to ilepend. 
' Point (obsolete) for appoint. 

* Pitched fields (unusual) for pitched battles.. 

* Battte [unHquated) for body of forces. 
**9*f^ m& (w^d) far itk 

^ Exhaust fox exhausted. 

** Philology ftohaU^^ for Imowledge qraccQiw^, 



A FRAGMENT 

OF 

AN ESSAY OF FAME'. 

1 . The poets make Fame a monster : they describe her in part 
finely and elegantly, and in part gravely and sententiously : 
they say, look how many feathers she hath, so many eyes she 
hath underneath, so many tongues, so many voices, she pricks 
up so many ears. 

2. This is a flourish* ; there follow excellent parables; as 
that she gathereth strength in going; that she goeth upon the 
ground, and yethidethher head in the clouds; that in the day< 
time she sitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth most by night; 
that she mingleth things done with things not done ; and that 
she is a terror to great cities; but that which passeth all the 
rest is, they do recount that the Earth, mother of the giants 
that made war against Jupiter, and were by him destroyed, . 
thereupon in anger brought forth Fame ; for certain it is that 
rebels, figured by the giants and seditious fames^, and libels, 
are but brothers and sisters, masculine and feminine : but now 
if a man can tame this monster, and bring her to feed at the 
hand and govern her, and with her fly other ravening* fowl 
and kill them, it is somewhat worth ^ : but we are infected 
with the style of the poets. To speak now in a sad and 
serious manner, there is not in all the politics a place less 
handled *, and more worthy to be handled than this of fame : 
we will therefore speak of these points : what are false fames ; 
and what are true fames ; and how they may be best discerned ; 
how fames may be sown and raised ; how they may be spread 



' This portion of an Essay was found among tlie autlior's papers 
after liis deatli and publislied by liis biograpiier Rawley. 
' Flourisli (unusual) for ostentation, embellishment. 

* Fames {old) for report. 

* Ravening (unusual) for of prey. 

* Worth for wortli while. 

* Handled for treated. 
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and multiplied ; and how they may be checked and laid dead' ; 
and other things concerning the nature of fame. Fame is of 
that force as' there is scarcely amy great action wherein it 
hath not a great part, especially in the war. Mucianus undid* 
Vitellius by a fame that he scattered , that Vitellius had in 
purpose to remove the legions of Syria into Germany, and 
the legions of Germany into Syria ; whereupon the legions of 
Syria were infinitely inflamed. Julius Caesar took Pompey 
unprovided ; and laid asleep his industry and preparations by 
a fame that he cunningly gave out^ how Caesar's own soldiers 
loved him net; and being wearied with the wars and laden 
with the spoils of Gaul, would forsake him as soon as he came 
into Italy. Livia settled all things for the succession of her son 
Tiberius by continual giving out that her husband Augustus 
was upon recovery and amendment; and it is a usual thing 
with the bashaws to conceal the death of the Great Turk from 
the janizaries * and men of war, to save the sacking of Con- 
stantinople and other towns, as their manner is. Themistocles 
made Xerxes king of Persia, post apace out of Graecia'*, by 
giving out that the Graeclans had a purpose to break his bridge 
of ships, which he had made dithwart® the Heilespont. There 
be' a thousand such like examplfs, and the more they are the 
less they need to be repeated, because a man meeteth with 
them everywhere : therefore let all wise governors have as 
great a watch and care over fames as they have of the actions 
and designs themselves. 

The rest of the Essay of Fame wm tu4 finished. 



* Lay dead for kill, destroy. 
' As for that. 

3 Undid for ruined. 

* This celebrated militia of Turkey was dissolved In 1826, after 
Ipaviog sxiated prMteely Sm bundM years) for it waa foiUMtod by 
Orchaa in ia26« 

^ Graecia for Greece. 

* Athwart for across. 
^ Be for are. 
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or THE 



LATIN QUOTATIONS 

OF BACON'S ESSAYS 



AND OF I'HE EDITOR'S NOTES. 



1. 1. Ftnum dd?monum, the wine of devils. 

2. Note 1. 

Tis pleasant safely to behold from shore 

The rolling ship, and hear the tempest roar .- 

Not that another's pain is our delight; 

But pains unfelt produce the pleasing sight. 

"ris pleasant also to behold from far 

The moving legions mingled in the war : 

But much more sweet thy labouring steps to guide. 

To virtue's heights, with wisdom well supplied, 

And all the magazines of learning fortified : 

From thence to look below on humankind, 

Bewildered in the maze of life, and blind, etc. 

{Dryden.) 
II. 

The pomp of death 
Is far more terrible than death itself. 

{Lee.) 

Consider how often you repeat the same things; the desire of 
death may arise not only from fortitude or misery, but from sa- 
tiety. 

Livia, live mindful of our union, and farewell. 

His powers and bodily strength abandoned Tiberius, not his dissi- 
mulation. 

\ am becoming a god, I suppose. 
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II. Strike, if it be good for the Roman people. 

Haste thee if there still remain anything more for me to do. 

Who deems the close of life one of nature's boons. 

Note 1. 

I^ra^ for a noble mind, that fears not death, 
That counts the close of life among the hoons 
Of nature 

Nunc dimittis, now thou dischargest me. 
The same person after death shall be beloved. 

III. 2. Behold, he is in the desert. 

Behold, he is in the inner chambers of the house. 

5. Let there be variety in the garment, but no division. 

Avoid profane vain babblings and oppositions of science falsely 
so called. 

6. So much evil could religion teach. 

7. For the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. 

VII. 2. Choose that whicli is best, custom will render it agreeable 
and easy, 

YIII. He preferred his old woman to immortality. 

IX. 4. There is no inquisitive person who is not malevolent. 
It. By a bound. 

12. What we suflfer. 

18. Envy keeps no holidays. 

X. We are a sufficiently great spectacle to each other. 

XI. Since thou art no longer what thou wast, there Is no reason why 
thou shouldst wish to live. 

Death is heavy on him who, too well known to all men, dies un- 
known to himself. 

And when God turned to behold the works which his hand had 
made, he saw that they were all very good. 

He would have been deemed by all fit for empire had he never 
reigned«( 

Of all emperors Vespasian alone changed for the better. 
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XV. 1. 

The change of empires oflea he declares. 
Fierce tumults, hidden treasons, open wars 

(Dry den,) 

2. Enraged against the gods, reveDgefal Earth 
Produced her, last of the Titanian birth. 

(Dryd§n,) 

3. Note 1. When once the prince has become an object of hatred, 
his good and evil deeds equally contribute to his destruction. 

They attended to their duties, yet preferred cavilling at the com- 
mands of their rulers to executing them. 

4. The primary moving power. 
Too freely to think of their rulers. 
1 will loose the girdles of Icings. 

6. Hence griping usury, exiortions foal, 
HsBCft hfloken ftutb, and war a boon to 



7. War a boon to many. 

Grief has its limits but fear has none. 

11. The workmanship will exceed the value of the materials. 
f T. Sytta was Ignorant of letters and coutd not dictate. 
He levied soldiers, and did not buy them. 
If I live the Roman empire will need no more soldiers. 

18. Such was the disposition of the public nind, thit a few durst 
perpetrate a most atrocious crime, more wished it cowmitled, ail 
allowed it 

XVI. It is not profane to deny the gods of the vulgar, but it is pro- 
fane to apply the opinions of the vulgar to the gods. 

We must not now say, ** Bke priest like people ; '* since the people 
are not so had as the priest 

Melior natura^ a better nature. 

We may exalt ourselves, conscript fathers, a3 much as we please; 
yet neither by our number did we overcome the Spaniards^ nor 
by our strength the Gauls, nor by our craft the Carthaginians, 
nor by our arts the Greeks, nor lastly by the homely natural good 
. sense of this nation and this land, did we conquer the Italians and 
Latins themselves; but by piety and religion, and hy this sole wisdom, 
that we have perceived all things to be ruled and governed hf tin 
power of the immortal gods, havfi we suhduedall trlhas and nattaiis. 
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XVII. Primary moving power. 

XIX. 3. The wili of kings is for tlie most part violent and contra- 
dictory. 

14. Remember tbat thou art a man. 

Remember that thou art a god, or vicegerent of god. 

XX. 4. 1 am full of chinlcs, i. e. 1 cannot keep a secret. 

6. He shall not find faith on the earth. 
The first virtue of a prince is to know men. 
According to their kinds. 

The dead are the best counsellors. 

7. Night gives counsel. 

Hoe agere^ attend to their business. 

Placebo^ I will please. 

XXII. 1. Send both naked among strangers, and thou shait see. 

15. He did not look to various hopes, but solely to the safety of 
the emperor. 

21. The wise man looks to his steps, the fool turns aside to the 
snare. 

XXUI. 2. Lovers of themselves without a rival. 

XXVI. Do trifles with great effort, great parade. 

Thou answerest, with one eye-brow raised to thy forehead, the 
other depressed to thy chin, that cruelty is not pleasing to thee. 

A senseless man who fritters away weighty matters by trifling with 
words. 

XXVII. 1. A great city is a great solitude. 

3. Participators in our cares 

4. This, for our friendship's sake, I have not concealed. 
XXIX. 5. 

For deeds of arms and fertile soil renown'd. 

6. Jus eommercii, right of trade. 
Jus connuhiif right of marriage. 
Jus hxreditatis, right of inheritance. 
Jus suffragii, right of suffrage. 
Jus honorum, right of honours. 
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11. Pompey's plan is clearly that of Tllearisixieies; ftrlle-tiiiiiiQi 
that whoever is master of the sea. will obtain tiie suQremfr. p(vw<v» 

XXXII. Spare, boy, the goad, and tightly hold the reins. 

XXXIV. Impedimenta^ hinderances, itapedlments. 

In his desire of ioaiMrii^ his foitwne iD was eisMtait tliaf he 
sought not to gratify his avarice but to obtain the. meana of Mag 
good. 

He who hastens to enrich bfmself wilt not be Innocent. 

In the sweat of another's brow; 

Wills and childless parents taken as with a net. 

XXXV. The house of iEneas shall reign over every shore, so shall 
his children's children, and their posterity lU&ewisek 

After long years a time will cone when Ocean shalf relax MrcHafiis, 
and a vast continent appear, and Tiphys shallt fiiMi Mw wioridi^ aod 
Thule cease to be the last of lands. 

. Thou Shalt see me ag^ at PhilippU 
Thou also, Galba, shalt taste of empire. 
The eighty-eigioh will be a year of wondetw 

XXXYIII. 1 . The best liberator of the mind is he who tore away the 
corroding chains that bound bifi heart, ani put m end at once t» his 
grief. 

My soul has been long a sojourner. 

XL. £ver3f maa th« archtteefi of bis>«wtt fiMrtuae* 

liote I.. 0£ the goverviltttt of a tepnbUcu 

But experience teaches that what Applus says in his verse Is true : 
every man Is the architect of. kia wvt fiartuae^ 

For he is a wise man, by Pollux, he crefites Us, •«& foctiuMk 

A serpent,, unless It devours a serpent, do«s not become a tagOB* 

In that man there was so much strength of body and mindu that 
in whatever position he had been born he seemed sure of making his 
fortune. 

A versatile genius. 

Thou earnest Cssar and his fortune. 

Felix^ the fortunate. 

Magnusj the greaL 



XLL 1. Drkefrom their homes the. lazy flock of dnmes. 
In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread. 
In the sweat of another's brow. 
Concession on account of hardness of heart. 

XLII. His youth was not only full of erron, but of madness. 
He remained the same, but it was no longer becoming. 
The end was not equal to th^ beginning. 

Note 5. A remailcable man : but In the former part of his life he 
acquired more distinction 4n the arts of war, ttaanhithe latter part in 
the arts of peace. 

XUn. Note 1. Virtue pleases more inii'bittntlftil'body. 
The autumn of the beautifnl As keaallfiil. 

XLVIU. Note 2. Dissimliitade of imaBmeis^iteequHlicy of statlen and 
contrary minds dissolve friendship. 

The strongest friendship is that betmeeB iMpials*..'; iMIween the 
master and the slave there can be none. 

XUX. Thou r«quirest what is .wijust 4m order t» tobtain tvhal is- 
just. 

L. Our studies appear in our manners. 
Splitters of cumin-seeds. 

LI. As one of us. 

LIII. Appearances like virtues. 

A good name is like a fragcant ointment. 

Spreta eonscientia, despising conscience. 

Laiidando prxcipere, to instruct in pcaislng. 

Enemies who flatter are the worst 

1 will magnify my apostleship. 

LIV. Those who write books on despising glory incrlbe their names 
on their work. 

Note 3. And do not our pliilosophers Inscribe their names in the 
•wry books whieh'lhey write OBfOomflni|fti«f?glary.t 

Note 5. Nor is virtue so much beholden to human nature as to itMlf 
for the celebration of its name. 
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LIV. He had a certain art of making a display in all tliat be 
said or did. 

LV. All fame emanates from servants. 

Perpetual kings. 

LiberatoreSy deliverers. 

Salvatores^ saviours. 

Propagatores, extenders of tlie empire. 

Propugnatores imperii, defenders of tlie empire. 

Patres patrix, fathers of their country. 

Participes curarum^ participators In cares. 

Duces helli^ leaders in war. 

Negotiis pares, equal to their duties. 

LVI. 1. A just man failing in his cause against his adversary is like 
a troubled fountain and a corrupt spring. 

2. Who wrings his nose draws forth blood. 

He shall rain snares upon them. 

It is the duty of a judge to take into consideration not only the 
facts themselves, but likewise the times when those facts took 
place, etc. 

Note 3. Especially as the first duty a judge owes to his conscience 
is patience, which is a great part of justice. 

•t. Amiei curiae, friends of the court. 

Parasiti curiae, parasites of the court. 

6. The safety of the people is the supreme law. 

Meum, mine. Tuum, thine. 

We know the law is good provided it be lawfully executed. 

LVll. 2. And leave their lives in the wound. Rendered by Dryden] 
And part with life, only to wound their foe. 

3. A thicker covering of honour. 

4. Communia maledicta, common reproaches. 

LVIII. 2. Note 1. That year in which the sun, the moon and the five 
planets, after having ended their courses, are respectively in the same 
position. 

THE END. 
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